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PREFACE. 



Thb Pyramids have been reckoned among the 
wonders of the world, and every effort has been 
made to discover for what purpose they were con- 
structed, and by whom they were built. 

Their immense size, their solid construction, the 
lonely positions in which they are placed, add to the 
amazement of the spectator. 

Many conjectures and assertions have been made 
regarding them. Some assert they were the tombs of 
the kings of Egypt, and others differ, and say they 
were built for astronomical purposes ; and those who 
give up guessing or speculating regarding them, con- 
. sider they were the tokens of the folly and tyranny 
of the rulers of Egypt. 

All travellers, and learned men and women who 
have visited these gigantic monuments, admit their 
grandeur, and admire their sublimity. 

Many expeditions have been sent to Egypt for the 
purpose of gaining information regarding these Pyra- 
mids ; and many public and private individuab have 
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spent princely fortunes in exploring them ; and on 
almost every occasion a book has been written, and 
given to the world, showing the result of each expe- 
dition. Everything that could possibly be said and 
written r^arding these relics of antiquity has been 
given forth to the world in all languages, from the 
remotest times till the present day. 

It is now the pleasant task of the author to state 
that the vexed question may be set at rest, as the 
solution to the mystery has been found. The disco- 
very was made whilst reading the latest works on 
the Pyramids; she recognised some features in the 
interior of the Great Pyramid, and recalled to mind 
for what purpose such passages have been used, and 
followed up the incident by reading more carefully 
every book, and examining all the illustrations show- 
ing the interior and the exterior of the noble buildings, 
till ultimately there remained not the shadow of a 
doubt that the discovery was real. The sensation 
after the removal of doubt was painful. When this 
sensation of amazement and wonder had passed away, 
a feelinp: of gratitude took possession of the mind. 

This memorable discovery was made in August 
1880. Began writing this work on the 20th August 
and finished it on the 30th November.* The entire 
work has been begun and brought to a conclusion 
without the assistance of any person. 

* It naa revised, &nd two-thirds rewritten b}' the author in 
October and November 1884. 
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The narrative connected with the PyramidB is 
most touching; on that account the writer proposes 
giving the life of the builder as she describee these 
wonderfiil monuments of antiquity. She has never 
attempted writing for publication before, therefore 
she humbly prays the reader to be indulgent and 
to overlook all errors and shortcomings, and to 
believe that this volume is brought before the world 
simply to uphold the truth of the Holy Bible which 
has recorded the narrative ; and the appositeness of 
St. Paul's assertion, that Grod hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty ; and base things 
of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring 
to nought the things that are. 
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THE 

STOREHOUSES OF THE KING. 



CHAPTER I. 



JOSEPH — THE BUILDER. 



Joseph was the son of Jacob's old age, and con- 
sequently he loved him more than any of his other 
sons, by which Joseph incurred the envy and hatred 
of his brothers, and they, knowing that the lad 
carried evil reports of their conduct to their fether, 
determined to do bim some harm. Besides, Joseph 
was always having strange dreams, which he related 
to his fether in the presence of his brothers, which 
dreams were interpreted to mean some great ad- 
vancement in the life of the dreamer. The brothers 
watched for an opportunity to get rid of this 
fevouiite child. The opportunity presented itself, 
and they availed themselves of it. Jacob sent 
Joseph to see the state of affairs iu the field where 
the flocks were fed, and to bring him word ; so 
Joseph, in obedience to his father's command, went, 
and when the brothers who were guarding the flocks 
saw him approaching^ they agreed to kill him. But 

1 
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2 THE ST0BBHOD8E8 OF THE KINO. 

one of the elder ones said that it would be a great 
sin to shed the blood of their relative, and that it 
would be better to throw him into a pit and leave 
him there to die ; to which suggestion the rest con- 
sented. When Joseph came up to them, they in- 
sulted him, and stripped him of the coat which his 
father, in his fondness for him, had made for him, and, 
unheeding the lad'a cries and remonBtrances, they 
threw him into a pit. After this cruel deed, the 
men went to their meal ; and whilst eating it they 
saw a caravan of Ishmaelites, and to them they sold 
Joseph, who was taken out of the pit taid given 
to them. The Ishmaelites, fearing that Joseph was 
not a slave, judging from his handsome face and 
noble carriage, sold him to a company of Midianites, 
merchants going down to Egypt. When these 
merchants arrived in Egypt, they sold him as a 
slave to an Egyptian nobleman. Here he was kindly 
treated by his master, who had confidence in his 
integrity, and was made an overseer of his master's 
property. Joseph was seventeen years old when he 
was taken away from hia home and country, and his 
father mourned for him as dead. This took place in 
the year 1728 B.C. 

The ways of the Almighty God are mysterious, 
and for above human comprehension. God blessed 
Joseph, and he grew into man's estate goodly and 
well-favoured. 

His master's wife noticed him and became madly 
enamoured ; losing all self-control, she made cri- 
minal advances to him, which he repelled, and 
entreated her to remember that he was her husband's 
trusted servant, and that she should not induce him 
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JOSEPH THE BDILDBR. 3 

to oommit such wickedness t^inst his master and 
sin in the sight of God. She still persisted, till at 
last she used force, and he fled from her presence, 
leaving a piece of his coat by which she held him. 
Seeing that he was not to be overcome, she hated 
him, and, to revenge herself on him, she reversed the 
story and told it to her husband, who, believing 
her tale, became very angry with Joseph and prose- 
cuted him. Though the Court wherein he was tried 
found him innocent, yet the nobleman persuaded 
the judge to place Joseph in confinement, that his 
wife's conduct might not be made public ; and, as 
Joseph had neither friends nor means, he was help- 
less, and consequently was sent to prison, where he 
remained many years. 

In his solitude, the mind of the captive must have 
often recalled scenes of home, and all the lessons 
that he had learnt orally — as was the custom in 
the East — and remembered the great deeds and 
renown of his ancestors, and the marvellous acts of 
God towards Noah and Abraham and Isaac, and bis 
own Mher Jacob, who was sumamed by God IsraeL 
In regarding his miserable condition he must have 
thought of the visit to Egypt of his great-grandfather, 
Abraham, who came as a prince, and was treated 
by the king as his friend ; and how the king, when 
he found he was misinformed by Abraham regarding 
his wife, made honourable amends, and gave him 
flocks and herds as presents ; and when the fiimine 
in Canaan was over, he and his wife and their nephew 
left Egypt in state (the Egyptian historians call these 
visitors "Shepherd Kings"); and how when there 
was another famine in Canaan, in the Ufetime of 
1 • 
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4 THE STOBEHOUaSS OF THE EINa. 

Isaac, there was com in Egypt, and Isaac would have 
visited Bgjrpt as did his father, but that he was 
forbidden by God. 

Thus time sped till Joseph was thirty years old, 
when Pharaoh, King of Egypt, was warned in dreams 
of the approach of the great and memorable fitmine, 
which was to last seven long years, during which 
time the earth would make its sabbath, and produoe 
no food for man or beast. It was then that the 
unhappy captive was remembered by a fellow- 
prisoner, whose dream Joseph had interpreted, and 
which was realised as he predicted ; so that, when 
all the wise men of Eg3rpt could not tell the King 
the meaning of his dreams, and when the King in his 
disappointed rage was about to condemn them to 
death, Joseph was called. 

He was taken from the prison and brought before 
the King, who, seeing in him a superior deportment 
and a stately person, came down from his throne and 
addressed him as an equal ; he told him his dreams, 
and said there was none who could interpret them, 
and that he had heard that he understood dreams and 
could interpret them. Joseph answered the King 
with humility, and told him what was the will of 
God regarding the land of Egypt ; that there would 
be seven years of great plenty throughout all the 
land of Egypt, and after them seven years of fiimine; 
that all the plenty would be forgotten in the land 
of Egypt, and the famine would consume the land. 
Joseph advised Pharaoh to look out for a man 
discreet and wise, and set him over the land of 
Egypt; to appoint officers over the land, and to 
take up the fifth part of the produce of the land of 
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JOSEPH — TBE BtriLDBB. S 

Egypt in the seven plenteous years ; to let them 
gather all the food of those good years that were to 
come, and lay up com under the hand of Pharaoh, 
aad let them keep food in the cities, that it might 
be for store to the land against the seven years (tf 
&mine which should be in the land of Egypt, that 
the land might not perish through the famine. 

PharatJi was greatly pleased, both at the interpre- 
tation and the advice ; and, aa there was none like 
him, in whom was the spirit of God, Pharaoh made 
Joseph the Viceroy of Egypt ; and Pharaoh took off 
his ring from his hand and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and arrayed him .in vestures of fine linen, and 
put a gold chain about his neck ; and he made him 
ride in the second chariot which he had, and the 
people cried before him, " Bow the knee I " or 
** Bend the knee ! " and Pharaoh made him ruler 
of ^1 the land of Egypt. 

And Pharaoh sfud unto Joseph, " I am Pharaoh, 
mul without tbee shall no man lift up his hand or 
foot in all the land of Egypt." And Pharaoh called 
Joseph's name Zaphnath-paaneah, or '* Preserver 
of the Age." 

Consequently Josej^ had absolute power vested 
in him. The King also gave him to wife Asenath, 
the daughter of Potipherah, priest of On. And Joseph 
went throughout all the land of Egypt. And in the 
sev«i plenteous years the earth brought forth by 
haudfuls. And he gathered up all the food- of the 
seven years, which were in the land of Egypt, and 
laid, up the food in the cities ; the food of the field,^ 
which waft round about every city, laid he up in the 
same. And Joseph gathered corn as the saiid of the 
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6 THE STOBBHOirsES OP THE KING. 

sea, very much, until he left ofF numbenng ; for it 
was without number. 

The land of Egypt is six hundred miles long, and 
is bounded by two ranges of naked limestone hills 
which sometimes approach, and sometimes retire fi^^m 
each other, leaving between them an average breadth 
of seven miles. Northwards they part and finally dis- 
appear, giving place to a marshy meadow plain which 
extends to the Mediterranean coast. To the south 
they are no longer of Umeetone, but of granite ; they 
narrow to a point ; they close till they almost touch ; 
and through the mountain gate thus formed the river 
Nile leaps with a roar into the \^ley, and runs 
due north towards the sea. This land and its neigh- 
bourhood was first inhabited by the descendants of 
Ham, the third son of Noah ; Mizraim, the second 
son of Ham, occupied Egypt. The noble river Nile 
is recorded in the Scriptures as the second river 
which parted from the main stream which went out 
of Eden to water the garden where Adam and Eve 
were placed by their Creator. 

In the winter and spring it rolls a languid stream 
through a dry and dusty plain ; but in the summer 
an extraordinary' thing happens. The river grows 
troubled and swift, it turns red and then green ; it 
rises, it swells, till at length, overflowing its banks, 
it covers the adjoining lands to the base of the hills 
on either side. The whole valley becomes a lake, 
from which the villages rise like islands, for they are 
built on artificial mounds. The land of Egypt is 
by nature a rainless desert, which the Nile, the mys- 
terious Nile only, converts into a fruitful garden 
every year. 
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JOSEPH — THE BOILDBB. 7 

The task that Joseph had been eutrusted with was 
stupendous. He had to build storehouses that would 
contain all the fifth part of the produce of the 
plenteous years of the fertile land of Egypt that 
were gathered up during the seven years. Before 
he set himself to the building of these vast recep- 
tacles he must have searched for models, and whilst 
doing this the building of the Tower of Babel must 
have come to his recollecti<m, for the &ther of Abra- 
ham was the chief officer of King Nimrod who 
built it. This was a grand model, and that he fol- 
lowed it is evident from what we see in the Pyramids, 
or Storehouses of the King, in this, the nineteenth 
century of our Lord. 

When the Temple at Jerusalem was about to be 
built by Solomon, he must have read how the store- 
houses were built, and he must have been aware fen* 
what use they were intended, as well as by whom 
they were built. Solomon married the daughter of 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt, and as son-in-law of the 
King he must have had free access to all the secret 
buildings and records of the land of Egypt. 

This is the account of the building of the Temple : 
Solomon laid the foundations of the Temple very 
deep in the rock of Moriab, and the materials were 
strong stones, and such as would resist the force 
of time ; these were to unite themselves with the 
rock, and become a basis and a sure foundation 
for that superstructure which was to be erected 
over it. They were to be so strong in order to 
susbun with ease those vast superstructures and 
precious omunents, whose own weight wbb to be 
not less than the weight of those other high and 
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8 tH& BTOSfiHOUSES OF THE ElMQ. 

heavy buildings which the King designed to be very 
omamental and magnificent. He erected its entire 
body, quite up to the roof, of white stone ; its height 
was sixty cubits, its length was the same, an(i 
its breadth was twenty. There was another building 
erected over it, equal to it in its measures, so that 
the entire altitude of the Temple was a hundred and 
twenty cubits. Its front was to the east. 

Nqw the whole structure of the Temple was mad^^ 
with great skill, of polished stones, laid together so 
very harmoniously and smoothly that there appeared 
to the spectators no signs of any hammer, or other 
instrumeut of architecture, but as if, without any use 
of them, the materials had naturally united t)tfim- 
selves together, the agreement of one part with 
anpther seeming rather to be natural, than to ba,ve' 
arisen fix)m the force of tools upon them, l^he Eong 
also hadi a fine contrivance for fg^ ascent to the 
upper room over the Temple, and that was. by steps, 
in the thickness of its wall ; for it had no large 4ooi> 
on the east end, as the lower house had, but the> 
entrances were by the sides, through very sip^ 
doors. He also overlaid the Temple, both, within 
and without, with boards of cedar, that were k^t 
close together by thick chains, so that this contrivqpcQ 
w^ in the nature of a support and strength to the 
building. 

The Temple was built on the crown of Moriab, 
" tbe threshing floor of Oman the Jebusite " (2 Chf, 
iii. 1), with a surrounding platform six hundred a^^ 
twelve feet square. The building called the Nai^ 
would seem to have stood on the summit of th^ rocl^ 
in which graduated platforms were cu;t, forming the 
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JOBEPH — THE BUILdBB. » 

courts of the Jews and women. The Naos was small 
{sixty by twenty cubits), and \va8 divided into the 
Holy of Holies and Holy Place, the former used once 
a year, the latter occupied only by the priests perform- 
ing daily service. In the former was the Ark; in the 
latter the altar of incense, with the table of Shew- 
bread on its one side, and golden candlestick on the 
other. These two parts were separated by a veil, 
which was rent at the crucifixion {Matt, xsvii. 51). 
XhjB court of the Gentiles surrounded the Naos, but 
wf^ on a lower platform, separated by a trellis f^ice. 
The Naos was, Hke Mount Sinai, the sanctuary of 
Jehovah, fenced off from the Gentiles' court, the 
plwn below. 

Solomon must have referred to the discovery that 
hfihadujade regarding these buildings {the Pyramids) 
aD.d to the builder of them, when he said : " Better 
is a poor and a wise child than an old and foolish 
king, who will no more be admonished. For out of 
pnson he cometh to reign ; whereas also he that is 
bcMPninhis kingdom becomethpoor" {Eccl. iv.13,14). 

Joseph built these storehouses near the Selda of 
ejiety city, according to the size of the city and the 
qiwber of its inhabitants. In the north, near 
tj^e. Deltfth he btult m^ny and large, according to the 
amount of com the fields there yielded. He was 
occupied seven years in building them, and during 
th^. time thps occupied, he must often have recalled 
the fond memories of home, and of his aged &ther, 
and his. youngest brother, the son of his deceased 
i^Qther ; tu^d doubtless the three largest PyrainiilEi- of 
Jeejif b he dedicated to the memory of hi& aacestqcs^ 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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10 TOE atOREHOOSSS OP THE KtSQ. 

So Joseph laid the foundations of each storehouse 
veiy deep in the rock on which it was built, and the 
materials were strong stones, such as would resist 
the force of time ; these were to unite themselves 
with the rook, and become a basis and a sure founda- 
tion for that superstructure which was to be erected 
over it. They were to be so strong in order to sus- 
tain with ease those vast superstructures whose own 
weight was to be not less than the weight of the 
casing stones which he designed to be used. He 
erected its entire body, quite up to the roof, of stone. 
Its base was square, the sides rising up slantwise, till 
tiiere was only a small square aperture left unfinished ; 
these sides were in steps, so that the labourers could 
ascend to the aperture. 

The interior had chambers for the officers to 
reckon the quantity of com stored, and for the 
measure a stone coffer or bos to measure the com 
with. There were vast chasms and receptacles with 
passages like tubes leading to them, all the length 
Irom the walls, with their mouths outside the walls, 
which Egyptologists call air pass^es, so that the 
men could get to them from the exterior by the 
steps. The com was thrown into these vast spaces 
from outside, from the apertures in the sides, and 
the aperture at the summit. When the whole re- 
ceptacle was well filled with the com, which was as 
plentiful as the sand of the sea, then all the apertures 
were stopped with stones, like stoppers of bottles, 
made for the puipose. The side steps were then 
encased, from the base to the summit, with large 
casing stonesj so tha:t the sides became level, and, 
with the coatings of cement, the entire building out- 
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JOSEPH — THE BOILDBR. 11 

nde became level and smooth, and the top in a 
peak. 

The com within thb grand storehouse was hermeti- 
cally sealed, utterly impervious to the sun, nun, and 
wind. The doors of it, as in Solomon's temple, were 
small, and in the sides. Now the whole of this struc- 
ture was made, with great skill, of stones, and those 
laid together so very harmoniously and smoothly that 
there appeared to the spectators no signs of any hain* 
mer or other instrument of architecture, but as if, 
without any use of them, the materials had naturally 
xmited themselves together, the agreement of one 
part with another seeming rather to be natural than 
to have arisen fi^im the force of tools upon them. 

The foresight and discretion of Joseph were re- 
warded by Pharaoh, who gave him the powers of a 
king and the attributes of a god. 

And the seven years of plenteousness that was in 
the land of Egypt were ended, according as Joseph 
had said, and the dearth was in all lands; but in all 
the land of Egypt there was bread. And the famine 
was over all the &ce of the earth. Joseph opened all 
the storehouses, and sold com unto the Egyptians; 
and all countries came into Egypt to Joseph to buy 
com, because the famine was sore in all lands. 
Now Joseph's thoughts reverted to his father's home, 
and he knew that his brothers would be obliged to 
come to Egypt to purchase food, for the famine was 
very grievous in the land of Canaan. He gave orders 
that no man de^ring com should send his servant to 
purchase it, but that the head of each &mily should 
personally appear as a purchaser ; he also proclaimed 
that no man should be allowed to purchase corn m 
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12 THE BT0REH0D8ES OF THE KING. 

Egypt to sell it again in other countries, but only 
such as be required for tbe support of bis immediate 
family; neither should any purchaser be allowed to 
buy more com than one animal could carry. He put 
guards at all the gates of Egypt, and every man who 
passed through the gates was obliged to record his 
name and tbe name of his &tber in a book, which 
was brought by the guards every night for Joseph's 
inspection. By doing this he ascertained when his 
brethren entered Egypt When they came and stood 
before him, they wondered at his magnificence, the 
handsome appearance and tbe majestic presence of 
tbe powerful man, but they did not recognise m him 
their brother. He sold them com, but contrived to 
entrap them, so that they should bring down with 
them his own brother Benjamin, who did not come 
with them this time ; they departed, leaving an hos- 
tage with Joseph, and on their next vitdt to buy com 
they brought with tbem his brother Benjamin, and a 
letter and presents from Jacob. When Joseph recog- 
nised his Other's hand, his feelings' grew too strong 
for him ; the recollections of bis youth overpowered 
him, and, retiring into a side apartment, he wept bit- 
terly. He entertained all his brothers, and sold them 
com, but the price thereof he returned without their 
knowledge into the sacks of each of bis brothers. 
Before they left Egypt he made himself known to 
them, and, after greetings and explanations, he pre- 
sented his brothers to Pharaoh ; and Pharaoh, seeing 
they were goodly men, was much pleased and very 
gracious towards them. Then it was arrangad that 
Jacob should come with all his family into E^pt ; 
and Pharaoh gave bis chariots for thdr accommoda- 
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JOBBPH — THB BUILDBB. 18 

ta(m. In due time Jacob and all his fiunily came 
into Egypt. Joseph went to meet his father, dressed 
in royal robes, with the crown of state upon his 
head ; and when he came within fifty cubits of his 
fii&er's company, he descended from his chariot and 
walked to meet his father. Now when the nobles 
and princes of Egypt saw this, they too descended 
from their steeds and chariots and walked with him. 
And when Jacob saw all this great procession he 
wondered exceedingly, and he was mnch pleased 
thereat, and, turning to Judah, he asked, '* Who is 
the man who marchetb at the head of this great array 
in royal robes ? " Judah answered, " This is thy 
son." And when Joseph drew nigh to his father he 
bowed down before him, and his officers also bowed 
low to Jacob. And Jacob ran towards his son and 
fell upon his neck and kissed him, and they wept and 
shed tears of joy and gratitude. Joseph greeted 
his brethren with affection. And Joseph brought his 
father and presented him to Pharaoh; and Jacob 
blessed Pharaoh. And the King said unto Jacob, 
"How old art thou?" And Jacob answered him, 
and said, " The days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years : few and evil have 
the days of the years of my life been, and have not 
attained unto the days of the years of the life of my 
&thers in the days of their pilgrimage." 

And Joseph placed his &ther and bis brethren, 
and gave them a possession in the land of Egypt, in 
the best of the land, in the land of Rameses, as 
Pharaoh had commanded. And Joseph nourished his 
lather, and his brethren, and all his &ther's household, 
with bread according to their &nuUes (1706 b.c.). 
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And there was no bread in all t^he land ; for the 
famine was very sore, so that the land of Egypt and 
all the land of Canaan fainted by reason of the &mine. 
And Joseph gathered up all the. money that was found 
in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, for 
the com which they bought ; and Joseph brought 
the money into Pharaoh's house. When all their 
money was spent they brought their cattle unto 
Joseph, and he gave them bread in exchange for 
horses, and for the flocks, and for the cattle of the 
herds, and for the asses : and he fed them with bread 
for all their cattle for that year. After this, Joseph 
bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; for the 
Egyptians sold every man his field, because the famine 
prevailed over them : so the land became Pharaoh's. 
And as for the people, he removed them to cities 
from one end of the borders of Egypt, even to the 
other end thereof. Only the land of the priests 
bought be not ; for the priests had a portion assigned 
them of Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which 
Pharaoh gave them; wherefore they sold not their 
lands. 

During these seven years of famine the Egyp- 
tians sold all they had, and that being insufficient 
they s^ld themselves, so that from subjects they 
became servants to Pharaoh. Joseph ag^ showed 
his forethought and discretion, and called the people 
and said to them, Behold, I have bought you this 
day and your land for Pharaoh : lo, here is seed for 
you, and you shall sow the land. And it shall come 
to pass in the increase, that ye shall give the fifth 
part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your own, 
for seed of the field, and for your food, and for them 
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of your households, and for food for your little ones. 
Thus they became serfe. The wretchedness and 
poverty of the people was complet« ; as if the curse 
of Noah on his son Ham wae accomplished to the 
letter. 

After this Jacob died, and his sons buried him in 
great state in the cave of the field of Machpelah, 
which Abraham bought with the field for a possession 
of a burying-place, in the laud of Canaan (1689 B.C.). 

Joseph had two sons by his wife Asenath. At the 
age of one hundred and ten years this remarkable 
man died, and they embalmed him, and he was put 
in a coffin in Egypt, and afterwards laid in the ground 
near the banks of the Nile. And all Egypt wept 
for Joseph seventy days, and his brethren mourned 
for him seven days, as they did for Jacob his father. 

Then Pharaoh took the dominion in his own hands, 
and governed the people wisely and in good faith. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

M08E8 — THB BEOOBDER. 

The narrative in connection with the Storehouses of 
the King would be incomplete without a brief aurvey 
of the life of the inspired writer who recorded all 
the particulara regarding them ; and as almost every 
existing religion is derived from his writings, it will 
not be deemed superBuous. Moses was bom in 
1571 B.C. At this time a proclamation was issued 
throughout the land of Egypt, dooming every male 
bom to the Hebrews to inmiediate destruction. The 
elders and wise men advised the King to do this, 
because they feared that a war might come upon 
them, and they feared that the Israelites might so 
increase and spread in the land that they might drive 
them away from their own country. At first they 
gave the Israelites hard work to reduce their num- 
bers, but, as that was unavailing, they advised the 
King, who did not know Joseph, nor remember all 
the good that he had done for the Egyptians, to 
adopt this barbarous method of reducing the 
numbers of the Israelitish inhabitants of Goshen. 

It was foretold to Amram, a descendant of Levi, 
the son of Jacob, that the child, out of dread of whose 
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nativity the Egyptians had doomed the Israelite 
children to destruction, should be his, and be con- 
cealed fiTom those who watched to destroy him ; and 
having been brought up in a surprising way, he 
should deliver the Hebrew nation from the distress 
they were under from the Egyptians. His memory 
should be famous while the world lasts ; and this not 
only among the Hebrews, but foreigners also ; and that 
this child should also have such a brother that he 
would himself obtain God's Priesthood, and his pos- 
terity should have it after him to the end of the world. 
Amram and his wife Jochebed were in great per- 
plexity, and fear increased upon them on account 
of this prediction. And when the child was born 
they nourished him at home privately for three 
months. But after that time Amram — fearing he 
would be discovered, and, by falling under the King's 
displeasure, both he and his child would perish, and 
so he should make the promise of God of none effect 
—determined rather to entrust the safety and care 
of the child to Owl, than to depend on his own con- 
cealment of him, which he looked upon as a thing 
uncertain, and whereby both the child, so privately 
to be nourished, and himself should be in imminent 
danger; but he believed that God would in some 
way procure the safety of the child, in order to 
realise the truth of his own predictions. When they 
had thus determined, they made an ark of bul- 
rushes, after the manner ol' a cradle, and of a size 
sufficiently large for an infiint to be laid in without 
being too straitened. They then daubed it over 
with slime, which would naturally keep the water 
from entering between the bulrushes, and put 
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the in&nt into it, and setting it afloat upon the river, 
they left its preservation to God ; so the river re- 
ceived the child, and carried him along. Now Ther- 
muthis, the daughter of Pharaoh, was diverting herself 
by the banks of the river ; and seeing a cradle borne 
along by the current, she sent some that could swim, 
and bade them bring the cradle to her. When those 
that were sent on this errand came to her with the 
cradle, and she saw the little child, she was greatly 
in love with it, on account of its largeness and 
beauty. Thermuthis bade them bring her a woman 
that might afford her breast to the child. Now 
Miriam, the sister of Mosea, was standing near when 
this happened, and, when she had this order given 
her, she went and brought the mother, and the child 
gladly took her breast, and seemed to stick cloae to 
it ; and so it was that, at the Queen's desire, the 
nursing of the child was entirely entrusted to its 
mother. 

The following names were given to Moses by the 
different persons interested in him : — 

Moses, *'I have drawn him from out the water," 

by Thermuthis, Pharaoh's daughter. 
Heber, " Because he was reunited to his fiimily," 

by his father Amram. 
Yekuthiel, " I hoped in God," by his mother 

Jochebed. 
Yarah, " I went down to the river to watch 

him," by his sister Miriam. 
Abigedore, " For God had repaired the breach 
in the house of Jacob, and the Egyptians 
ceased from that time to cast the infants 
into the water," by his brother Aaron. 
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Abi Socho, " For three months he was hidden,** 

by his grandiather Caath. 
Shermaiah Ben Nethaniel, " Becaase in hia 
day God heard their groaning and delivered 
them from their oppressors," by the children 
of Israel. 

Moses became as a son to Thermuthis, the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, as a child belonging rightly to the 
palace of the King. 

The first exploit of Moses was as a general of the 
Egyptian army, which he led into Ethiopia ; he 
marched by land, tmd on the way gave a wonderful 
demonstration of his sagacity. The ground was diffl- 
cvlt to be passed over, because of the multitude of 
serpents; these it produces in vast numbers, and, 
indeed, is singular in some of those species, which 
other countries do not breed, and yet such as are 
worse than others in power and mischief, possessing 
unusual keenness of sight. Some of these serpents 
ascend from the ground unseen, and also fly in the 
air, and so come upon men unawares, and do them 
mischief. Moses invented a wonderful stratagem to 
preserve the army safe and without hurt ; for he made 
baskets, like unto arks, of sedge, and filled them 
with ibises, Egyptian birds, and- carried them along 
with them. These birds are the greatest enemies to 
serpents imaginable, for they fly from them when they 
come near them, and as they fly they are caught and 
devoured by them. As soon, therefore, as Moses 
came to the land which bred t^ese serpents, he let 
loose the ibes, and by their means repelled the serpen, 
tine kind ; using them as his assistants before the 
army came upon that ground. When, therefore, 
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he proceeded thus on his journey he came upon the 
Ethiopians before they expected him; and, joining 
battle with them, he beat them and overthrew their 
cities, and, indeed, made a great slaughter of the 
Ethiopians. Moses laid siege to Saba, afterwards 
called Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, a strong city 
encompassed by the Nile and by two other rivers, 
Astepus and Astaboras, and strongly fortified with 
great ramparts, insomuch that when the waters 
come with the greatest violence it can never be 
overthrown; these ramparts also make it next to 
impossible for even such as have crossed over the 
rivers to take the city. However, while Mosea was 
uneasy at the army's lying idle (for the enemies durst 
not come to battle), this accident or incident oc- 
curred : Tharbis, the daughter of the King of Ethiopia, 
happened to see Mosea as he led the army near the 
walls, and fought with great courage, and admiring 
the subtlety of his undertakings, and taking him to 
be the author of the success of the Egyptians, she 
fell deeply in love with him, and sent to him the 
most faithful of all her servants to discourse with 
him about their marriage. He thereupon accepted 
the ofi'er, on condition that she would procure the 
delivering up of the city; and gave her the assurance 
of an oath to make her his wife, and that when he 
had once taken possession of the city he would not 
break his oath to her. No sooner was the agreement 
made than its condition was fulfilled ; and when Moses 
had cut off the Ethiopians he gave thanks to God, 
and consummated his marriage, and led the Egyp- 
tians back to their own land.* 
* Josephus, 
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Now the Egyptians, after they had been preserved by 
Moses, entertained a hatred to him, and were very eager 
in compassing their designs against him, suspecting 
that he would take occasion, &om his great success, 
to raise a sedition and bring innovations into Egypt; 
so they told the King he ought to be shun. The King 
had also some intentions of his own to the same pur- 
pose ; Mid, being instigated by the elders and wise 
men, he was ready to undertake to kill Moses. But 
when Moses learned this he went away pnvately and 
joined the army of Eikanus, the King of Ethiopia, 
at that time suppressing a rebeUion in Assyria, and 
soon became a great fevourite with the King and 
with all his companioos. Then Kikanus became sick 
and died in Ethiopia, and his soldiers buried him and 
reared a monument over his remains, inscribing upon 
it the memorable deeds of his life. After the death of 
King Kikanus the army appointed Moses to be their 
King and leader. This took place in the hundred and 
fii^-seventh year after Israel went down into Egypt. 
The Ethiopians placed Moses upon their throne 
and set the crown of state upon his head, and they 
gave him the widow of Kikanus for a wife ; but the 
widow of Kikanus Was a wife to Moses in name only. 
When Moses was made King of Ethiopia the Assyrians 
again rebelled as they had done before ; but Moses 
subdued them and placed them under yearly tribute 
to the Ethiopian dynasty. Moses reigned in Ethiopia 
in justice and righteousness. But the dowager 
Queen of Ethiopia, Adonith, who was a wife to 
Moses in name only, said to the people : '* Why should 
this stranger continue to rule over you ? Would it 
not be more just to place the son of Kikanus upon 
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his fotber's throne, for he is one of you ? " The 
people, however, would not vex Moses, whom they 
loved, by such a proposition ; but Mosea voluntarily 
reugned the power which they had given him, and 
departed from their land. And the people of Ethiopia 
made him many rich presents, and dismissed him 
with great honours.* Moses being still fearful of 
returning to Egypt, travelled toirards Midian, and 
sat there to rest by a well of water. And the sevea 
daughters of Jethro, the priest of Midian, came there 
and drew water and filled the troughs to water their 
father's flock ; and Moses helped them, and at the 
invitation of their &ther he dwelt with them, and 
married Zipporah, one of his daughters. 

And in process of time the King of Egypt died, 
and the children of Israel sighed by reason of the 
bondage ; and God sent Moses to them to deliver 
them. After the enthronement of the next King, 
Moses and his brother Aaron came before Pharaoh and 
asked permission for the Israelites to leave Goshen 
on a three days' journey into the wilderness, to hold 
a religious festival unto the Lord their God. But 
Pharaoh refused; and thereupon Moses and Aaron 
showed miraculous signs and deeds. Still the King 
persisted in his refusal ; till at last the anger of the 
Lord became great towards Pharaoh. God then com- 
manded Moses and Auxin to prepare the Passover 
sacrifice, saying : " I wiU pass over the land of Egypt 
and slay the first-bom, both of man and beast." The 
Israelites did as they were commanded, and at mid- 
night the angel of the Lord passed over the land and 
smote the first-bom of Eg3^t, both of man and beast. 
• PoUbo'b Talmud. 
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Then there was a great and grievous cry through all 
the land, for there was not a house without its 
dead ; and Pharaoh and his people rose up in alarm 
and consuming grief, and called for Moses and Aaron 
and bade them be gone, supposing that, if once the 
Hebrews were gone out of the country, Egypt would 
be freed from its miseries. They also gave the 
Israelites gifts, some in order to get them to depart 
quickly, and others on account of their neighbour- 
hood, and the iriendship they had with them.* 

So the Hebrews went out of Egypt, while the 
Egyptians wept, and repented that they had treated 
them so hardly. And Moses took the bones of Joseph, 
the builder of the Storehouses of the King, with him ; 
for Joseph had strictly sworn the children of Israel, 
8a3di:^: " Grod will surely visit you; and ye shall 
carry up my bones away hence with you." And 
they took their journey from Goshen, and en- 
camped in Etham, in the edge of the wilderness. 
This was in the eightieth year of the age of Moses, 
and the eighty-third of his brother Aaron. 

But the King soon regretted that he had let the 
Hebrews depart, so he resolved to go after them to 
bring them back. Accordingly he pursued after 
them with six hundred chariots, fifty thousand horse- 
men, and two hundred thousand footmen, all armed. 
On coming up to the Hebrews they seized on the 
passages by which they imagined the Hebrews might 
fly, shutting them up between precipices and the 
sea; for there was on each side a ridge of mountains 
that terminated at the sea, which were impassable by 
reason of their roughness, and obstructed their flight. 
* JoaephuB. 
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Wherefore they were in great dietreas, as they had 
no weapons of war for defence, nor was there a way 
of escape. So there was sorrow and lamentation 
among the women and children, who had nothing 
but destruction before their eyes, being encompassed 
with mountains, the sea, and their enemies, and dis- 
cerned no way of flying from them. 

At this juncture Moses called all the people, and 
when they were ready he stood on the sea-shore and 
prayed to God in these words : " Thou art not 
ignorant, Lord, that it is beyond human strength 
and human contrivance to avoid the difficulties which 
we are now under; but it must be Thy work altogether 
to procure deliverance to this army, which has left 
Egypt at Thy appointment. We despair of any other 
assistance or contrivance, and have recourse only to 
that hope we have in Thee ; and if there be any 
method that can promise us an escape by Thy pro- 
vidence, we look up to Thee for it. And let it come 
quickly, and manifest Thy power to us ; and do Thou 
raise up this people to good courage and hope of 
deliverance, who are deeply sunk into a disconsolate 
state of mind. We are in a helpless place, but still 
it is a place that Thou possessest ; stUl the sea is 
Thine, the mountains also that enclose us are Thine, 
so that these mountains will open themselves if Thou 
commandest them ; and the sea also, if Thou com- 
mandest it, will become dry land. Nay, we might 
escape by a flight through the air, if thou shouldst de- 
termine we should have that way of salvation."* When 
he ended his prayer, Moses lifted up his hand and 
smote the sea with his rod, which parted asunder at 
* Josephus. 
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the stroke, and, receding, left tbe ground dry, as a 
road and a place of flight for the Hebrews. Seeing 
the assistance of the Almighty thus vouchsafed in 
answer to his prayer, be entered in flrst, and made 
the Hebrews follow him ; they obeyed and went on 
earnestly, as led by God's presence. The Egyptians 
supposed at first that they were distracted, and were 
going rashly upon manifest destruction. But when 
they saw that they were going a great w^y without 
any harm, and that uo obstacle or difficulty fell in 
their journey, they made haste to pursue them, 
hoping that the sea would be calm for them also. 
They put their horse foremost, and went down them- 
selves into the sea. By this time the Hebrews bad 
got over to the land on the opposite side without any 
hurt. Whence the others were encouraged, and 
more courageously pursued them, as hoping no harm 
would come to them ; but they were mistaken, for as 
soon as ever the whole Egyptian army was within it, 
the sea flowed to its own place, and came down with 
a torrent rdsed by storms of wind, and encompassed 
the Egyptians. Showers of rain also came down 
&om the sky, and dreadful thunder and lightning, 
with flashes of fire. Thunderbolts also were darted 
upon them ; nor was there anything which used to be 
sent by God upon men as indications of His wrath 
which did not happen at this time, for a dark and 
dismal night oppressed them.. And thus did the 
King of Egypt and all his men perish, so that there 
was not one man left to be a messenger of this 
calamity to the rest of the Egyptians.* On the next 
day Moses gathered together, the weapons of the 

• JusephuB. 
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Egyptians, which were brought on shore by the 
current of the sea, the force of the winds assiit- 
ing it ; and he armed the Hebrews with them. 
After returning grateful thanks for this miraculous 
deliverance, he led the people to Mount Sinai, as 
he was ordered by God beforehand. Here he in- 
structed them, and prepared them against the time 
when they should enter the land of CanaaD, which 
country they considered their inheritance, and to 
which they looked as the destination of their journey. 
And Moses gave them, among other lessons, the Ten 
Commandments, which were engraved upon two 
stone slabs or tables, five on each table, and two and 
a half upon each ade of them. The First Command- 
ment taught that there is but one God, and that they 
ought to worship Him only ; the Second commanded 
them not to make the image of any living creature, 
to worship it ; the Third, that they must not swear 
by God in a folse matter; the Fourth that they must 
keep the seventh day, by resting from all sorts of 
work ; the Fifth, that tiiey must honour their 
parents; the Sixth, that they must abstain from 
murder ; the Seventh, that they must not commit 
adulteiy ; the Eighth, that they must not be guilty 
of theft; the Ninth, that they must not bear felse wit- 
ness ; the Tenth, that they must not admit the desire 
of anything that is another's.* These two tables were, 
for security, placed in a box or ark, made of wood 
that was naturally strong and could not be corrupted. 
This ark was caUed, in the Hebrew language, Ercm. 
Its construction was thus : its length was five spans, 
but its breadth and height were, each of them, three 
* Joseph 08. 
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spans. It was covered all over with gold, both within 
and withoat, so that the wooden part was not seen. 
It had also a cover miit«d to it by golden hinges 
in a wonderful manner ; which cover was every 
way evenly fitted to it, and had no irregularities to 
hinder its exact conjunction. There were also two 
golden rings ^tened to each of the longer boards, 
and passing right through the wood ; through them 
gilt bars passed along each board, that it might 
thereby be moved and carried about as occasion 
should require ; for it was not drawn in a cart 
by beasts of burden, but borne on the shoulders of 
the priests. Upon this cover were two images, which 
the Hebrews call cherubims ; they are flying creatures, 
but their form is not like to that of any of the crea- 
tures which men have seen, though Moses stud be had 
seen such beings near the throne of Gk>d.* 

As the people were dweUing in tents, and were 
marching towards the land of Canaan by easy 
marches, Moses made a tent called the Tabernacle, 
in which he placed the ark containing the two tables. 
This Tabernacle served as a church in the wilderness, 
and wherever they travelled they carried it about 
with them. Moses appointed his brother Aaron to 
be the High Priest; and after the death of Aaron, 
£leazar, his son, became his successor, and the gar- 
ments of his high office were put upon him. The 
family of the Levites were the priests. 

Moses remained with the Hebrews forty years, and 

laboured to make them a religious and Grod-fearing 

people ; but they irequently revolted against him, 

murmuring whenever they were in distreu, and tried 

* Joseph UB. 
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his patience to the utmost, till he forgot himself, and 
also complained against God, for which he was for- 
bidden to enter the land of Canaan. Therefore, when 
he had admonished and repeated to the people 
all the laws be bad given them, he brought them 
to the border of Canaan, and gave over the 
charge of the Hebrews to Joshua, his diaciple and 
their commander. Now, a^ Mosea went irom them 
to the place where he wished to vanish out of their 
sight, they all followed after him weeping ; but he 
beckoned with his hand to those that were remote 
from him, and bade them stay behind in quiet, while 
he exhorted those that were near him that they 
would not mourn so at hia departure. Whereupon 
they thought they ought to grant him that favour, to 
let him depart according as be himself desired ; so 
they restrained themselves, though weeping still 
towards one another. All those who accompanied 
him were the Senate, and Eleazar the High Priest, 
and Joshua, their commander. Now as soon as they 
were come to the mountain called Abarim (which is 
a very high mountain, situate over against Jericho, 
and one that affords, to such as are upon it, a prospect 
ofthe greatest part ofthe excellent land of Canaan), he 
dismissed the Senate; and, as be was going to embrace 
Eleazar and Joshua, and was still discoursing with 
them, suddenly a cloud stood over him, and he dis- 
appeared in a certain valley out of their sight.* 

Moses was one hundred and twenty years old when 

he left the camp of the IsraeUtes. He spent ftwty 

years of his life in teaching the Laws of God to the 

people in the wilderness. He was one that exceeded 

• Joeephus. 
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all men that ever were in understanding, and made 
the hest use of what that understanding suggested 
to him. He had a very graceful way of speaking and 
addre^ing himself to the multitude ; and as to his 
other qualifications, he bad such a full command of 
his passions, as if he had hardly any such in bis 
soul, and only knew them by their names, as rather 
perceivii^ them in other men than in himself. He 
was also such a general of an army as is seldom 
seen, as well as a king and a prophet as was never 
known, and this to such a degree, that whatsoever he 
pronounced one would think he heard the voice of 
God Himself So the people mourned for him thirty 
days, nor did any grief so deeply affect the Hebrews 
as did this upon the departure of Moses ; nor were 
those who had witnessed his conduct the only per- 
sons who desired him, but those also who perused the 
laws he left behind him greatly longed for bim, and 
from those laws learned the extraordinary virtue he 
was master of.* At this period of his life his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated. " And 
Joshua, the son of Nun, was full of the spirit of wis- 
dom, for Moses had laid his hands upon him ; and 
the children of Israel hearkened unto him, and did as 
the Lord commanded Moses. And there arose not a 
prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the 
Lo^ knew face to face, in all the signs and the 
wonders, which the Lord sent him to do in the land 
of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all bis servants, and to 
all his land, and in all that mighty hand, and in all 
the great terror which Moses showed in the sight of 
all Israel."t Although he wrote in the holy books that 
* Josdpliae. t Deateronom^ xxxiv, 
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he died, it was for fear lest they should say that, 
becauae of his extraordinary virtue, he went to Grod.* 
Moses was as we shall Bee, a great traveller, and 
acquainted with the vast wilderness that extends 
from the centre of Africa to the jungles of Bengal, 
that consists of rugged mountains and of sandy 
wastes ; it was traversed by three river-basing or 
valley plains. In its centre was the basin of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. On its east was the basin of 
the Indus ; on its west was the basin of the Kile. 
Each of these river systems was enclosed by deserts ; 
the whole region resembling a broad yellow field 
with three green streaks running north and south. 
The inhabitants of these regions were not in the 
habit of travelling beyond the confines of their own 
valleys. They resembled islanders, and they had no 
ships. But the intermediate seas were navigated by 
the wandering tribes, who sometimes pastured their 
flocks by the waters of the Indus, sometimes by the 
waters of the Nile. It was by their means that the 
trade between the river-lands was carried on. They 
possessed the camels and other beasts of burden requi- 
site for the transport of goods. Their numbers and 
their warlike habits, their intimate acquaintance with 
the watering-places and seasons of the desert, enabled 
them to carry the goods in safety through a danger- 
ous land ; while the regular profits they derived from 
the trade, and the oaths by which they were bound, 
induced them to act fairly to those by whom they 
were employed. At this time, 1451 B.G., a mighty 
tide of the Axyans immigrated to the basin or valley 
plain of the Indus. They called themselves Arya, or 

* JosejihuB, 
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noble, and spoke a language the oommon sonree of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Zand, Persian, and Armenian in 
Ana. They settled down as agriculturists in the 
districts surrounding the Indus, their wealth con* 
sisting of flocks and herds ; thence, after a time, they 
overran by successive irruptions the plains of the 
Ganges, and spread themselves over the regions 
called Aryavarta, occupying the whole of Central 
India. They were the promoters of the moral and 
intellectual progress and civilization in India; and 
notwithstant^ng all the diversities of the Hindoo 
populations throughout India, their religious faith has 
been preserved in their one language and one litera* 
ture, furnishing a good evidence of the original unity 
of the Indo- Aryans. Their leader and legislator was 
known by the name of Manu, who was no other than 
Moses. After leaving the camp of the Israelites he 
travelled to the Indus ; the form of Government he 
established there was the counterpart or duplicate of 
the one he esteblished among the Hebrews ; the laws 
and customs were the very same ; the most careiul 
comparison will confirm the &ct. Moses was afraid 
that the Hebrews would trace his footsteps, so he 
sank his identity by assuming a foreign name : thus, 
for Moses he used Manu ; for Abraham, Brahman; 
for Amram, Ram. All the remarkable Biblical 
events are iamiliar to the Brahmans, and the record 
of the creation as contfuned in the Bible was given 
in the Rig-veda of the Hindoos. The narrative of 
the finding of Moses by the daughter of Pharaoh 
has a correspcmding record, but as he was more than 
(Hie hundred and twenty years old when he arrived 
in India, the account is that the Lawgiver was cradled 
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by a large sea-serpent on the bosom of the great 
waters for ages, whilst he was in a state of somno- 
lence. 

The origin of the belief in the Transmigration of 
the Soul is also taken from an event in the life of 
Moses, which is recorded in the Hebrew Talmud 
thus : The Lord smd to Moses, " Behold, thy days 
approach that thou must die." On, this Moses 
thought that he had committed but a slight offence, 
which would be pardoned ; for ten times had Israel 
tempted God's wrath and been forgiven through his 
intercession, as it is written : " And the Lord said, I 
have pardoned according to thy word." But when 
he became convinced that he would not be pardoned, 
he made the following supplication : " Sovereign of 
the universe, my trouble and my exertion for Israel's 
sake is revealed and known before Thee. How I 
have laboured to cause thy people to know Thee, 
and to believe in Thy Holy Name, and practise Thy 
holy law, has come before Thee. Lord, as I had 
shared their trouble and their distress, I hoped to 
share their happiness. Behold, now, the time has 
come when their trials will cease, when they will 
enter into the land of promised bliss, and Thou sayest 
to me, Thou shalt not pass over this Jordan. O 
Eternal, great and just, if thou wilt not allow me to 
enter into this goodly land, permit me at least to 
live on here in this world." 

Then God answered Moaes, saying : " If thou wilt 
not die in this world, how canst thou live in the world 
to come ? " But Moses continued : " If thou wilt not 
permit me to pass over this Jordan, let me live as 
the beasts of the field ; they eat of the herbs and drink 
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of the waters, and live and see the world ; let my 
life be even as theirs." 

And God answered ; *' Let it auflSce thee ; do not 
continue to speak unto me any more on this matter," 
Yet a^in Moses prayed : " Let me live even as the 
fowls ; they gather their food in the morning, and in 
the evening they return unto their nests. Let my 
life be even as theirs." 

And again God said: " Let it suffice thee ; do not 
continue to speak to me any more on this matter." 
Then Moses proclaimed ; " He is the Rock ; His 
work is perfect, and His ways are just ; the God of 
Truth, just and upright ia He."* 

The Persians, known in India as Parsees, are wor- 
shippers of the element of fire. This fire-worship 
originated from an event that took place in Persia 
when the Hebrews were captives in that country. 
The King of Persia gave the Hebrews leave to 
sacrifice to the Lord as Moses had commanded them; 
and when the prophet Nehemiah had prepared the 
sacrifice, the priests and the Israelites offered up this 
prayer : '* Lord, Lord God, Creator of all things, 
Who art fearful and strong, and righteous and merci- 
ful, and the only and gracious King, the only giver 
of all things, the only just, almighty, and everlasting, 
Thou that deliverest Israel from all trouble, and didst 
choose the Withers, and sanctify them : Receive the 
sacrifice for Thy whole people Israel, and preserve 
Thine own portion, and sanotiiy it. Gather those to- 
gether that are scattered from us, deliver them that 
serve among the heathen, look upon them that are 
despised and abhorred, and let the heathen know that 

• PoUho'b Talmud. 

3 
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Thou art our God. Pimish them that oppress us, and 
with pride do us wrong. Plant Thy people again in 
Thy holy place, as Moses hath spoken." And the 
priests sang psalms of thanksgiving. 

Now when the sacrifice was consumed, Nehemiah 
commanded the water that was left to he poured on 
the great stones. When this was done, there was 
kindled a flame ; but it was consumed by the light 
that shined from the altar. So when this matter was 
known, it was told the King of Persia that, in the 
place where the priests that were led away had hid 
the fire, there appeared water, and that Nehemiah 
had purified the sacrifices therewith. Then the King, 
inclosing the place, made it holy^ after he had tried 
the matter and convinced himself of the fact.* 

The Mohammedans are the followers of Moham- 
med, and the Koran that he gave them, he told his 
followers, "is not anew invented fiction, but a con- 
firmation of those Scriptures which have been revealed 
to Moses before it, and a distinct explication of every- 
thing necessary in respect either to faith or practice, 
and a direction and mercy unto people who beUeve."t 

As for the Israelites, though they are now scattered 
over the face of the whole earth, yet the Tabernacle, 
and the Altar of Incense, and the Ark containing the 
two Stone Tables on which were engraven the Ten 
Commandments given by God, by the hand of Moses, 
are stiU in Mount Abarim, hidden there by Jeremiah 
the prophet, before the sack and burning of the 
Temple of Solomon by the Babylonians. They are in 
a cave, wherein Jeremiah laid them and stopped 
the door, saying, "As for that place, it shall be 
■■ 2 Maccabees i. f Al Koran, cfaap. zii. 
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unknown until the time that God gather his people 
again together, and receive them unto mercy. Then 
shall the Lord show them these things, and die glory 
of the Lord shall appear, and the cloud also, as it was 
showed under Moses, and as when Solomon desired 
that the place might be honourably sanctified."* 

After the departure of the Israelites from the land 
of Egypt, that country was reduced to the lowest 
depth of misery. The King, with all his chariots, 
horsemen, and footmen were all overwhelmed and 
destroyed ; there was no firstborn of man (or beast) 
to mourn the loss of their kindred. The land was 
desolate, and the Storehouses of the King stood out 
in their grandeur to remind the survivors of their 
ingratitude to the relatives of the man who built them, 
to preserve the Egyptians during the seven years of 
the grievous &mine that afflicted the laud of Egypt. 
They must have avoided the sight of these monu- 
ments, thereby to forget the misery and desolation 
they had brought on themselves by their cruel treat* 
ment of the Hebrews. The Egyptiim priests knew 
what these buildings were, for they were the histo- 
rians of their country ; but when Herodotus visited 
Egypt and made minute inquiries regarding the 
PjTramids, they gave him a confused account, telling 
him, however, that for one hundred and six years 
the Egyptians suffered all kinds of calamities, and 
that for this length of time the temples were closed 
and never opened. From the hatred they bore them, 
the Egyptians were not willing to mention the names 
of their kings, but called the large Pyramids after 
Philition (Zaphnath-paaneah, Psothom Piianech), a 

* 2 Maccabees ii. 
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shepherd vho at that time kept his cattle in those 
parts.* Philition is a corruption of the other two 
names ^ven to Joseph by Pharaoh ; while the 
shepherds were the brothers of Joseph, and Goshen 
— Gizeh of our time — the region where they dwelt, 
as commanded by the King. The Greeks could 
make nothing out of the information gathered by 
Herodotus. 

In course of time the first Republic of France sent 
a traveller into Upper and Lower Egypt, and the 
inhabitants of the land of Egypt had so far forgotten 
the events of the past that they showed him an 
enclosed space as the granaries of Joseph. The 
traveller says : " You see at ancient Cairo the gra- 
naries of Joseph, if the name of granaries can with 
propriety be given to a vast space of ground sur- 
rounded with walls twenty feet in height, and divided 
into a sort of courts which have no roof, or any other 
covering whatever, in which are deposited the grains 
brought out of Upper Egypt for the revenue, where 
they are the food of a multitude of birds, and the 
receptacle of their ordure. The walls of this enclosure 
are of a bad construction ; they have nothing in their 
appearance which announces an ancient building, and 
the love of the marvellous alone could have attributed 
its elevation to the patriarch Joseph."* The French 
Government gained nothing, and its attention was 
diverted from the Storehouses of the King. Since 
that time many explorers have gone to the Pyramids, 
and spent princely fortunes in trying to solve the 
mystery as to what they were and who built them. 

* HerodotOB, Eulerpe, ii. 

t Soimuii, Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, 
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But the Arabs are too cunning and too indolent to 
tell the truth ; for they know from experience that, 
if the truth were known, they would be made to 
as^st in repairing the Storehouses of the King, just 
as many of the people were set to cut the Suez 
Canal, when the French discovered an old under- 
taking of the reign of Necho, which had been left 
unfinished because the oracle declared that the king 
was making the canal for a barbarian. Wherefore 
the Arabs reckon that, ignoring all knowledge, 
they gain a good livelihood as guides, by taking 
travellers to the Pyramids, which is little trouble to 
them, but brings them " plenty backsheesh." 
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CHAPTER III. 

TOWEB OF BABEL — THE MODEL. 

The Pyramids were, without doubt, copied irom and 
built after the model of the Tower of Babel. At 
the time that Joseph was entrusted by Pharaoh with 
the task of making provision against the approaching 
&mine that he predicted would take place, the build- 
ing of the City and Tower of Babel by Nimrod the 
sou of Cush, the son of Ham, the son of Noah, and 
the confusion of tongues that followed, were of com- 
paratively recent date. Abraham's fether Terah was 
in the service of King Nimrod during their erection. 

We are told in the Scriptures that " the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech. And 
it came to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar ; and they 
dwelt there. And they said one to another. Go to, 
let us make brick, and bum them throughly. And 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they for 
mortar. And they said, Gro to, let us build us a city 
and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ; and 
let us make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the fiwe of the whole earth."* 

In this description the motive assigned for the 
* Oen. zi. 
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building of the above-mentioned city and tower is 
that the people over whom Nimrod reigned might be 
preserved together with renown. They found a 
plain by the river Euphrates that suited their pur* 
pose, resembling the plain of Egypt by the river 
Nile. In Shinar there was no stone, so brick was 
used in its stead. This plain was fertile and produced 
much corn. The settlers anticipated another Deluge, 
and on that account they provided themselves with 
the means of subsistence when that calamity might 
recur on the earth. The precaution they took for 
this event was to build a place of safety, with a 
granary that would hold a sufficient amount of com 
to last during the whole period of the visitation. 
They built a gigantic granary resembling the great 
Pyramid of Jeezeh, which they filled with com. 
Joseph imitated this example in Egypt. 

The same event is thus recorded in the Talmud : — 
" Cush, the son of Ham and grandson of Noah, 
married in his old age a young wife, and begat a son, 
whom he called Nimrod, because in those days the 
people were beginning to rebel again against the 
Lord's command, and Nimrod signifies ' Rebellion.' 
Now Nimrod grew up, and his &ther loved him ex- 
ceedingly, because he was the child of his old age. 
When Nimrod was forty years old his brethren, the 
sons of Ham, quarrelled with the sons of Japhet. 
And Nimrod assembled the tribe of Cush, and went 
forth to battle with the sons of Japhet. And he 
addressed his army, saying, ' Be not dismayed, and 
buiish fear from your hearts. Our enemies shall 
surely be your booty, and ye shall do with them as 
ye please.* Nimrod was victorious, and the opposing 
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artniea became his subjects. And when he and his 
soldiers returned home rejoicii^, the people gathered 
around and made him king, and placed a crown upon 
his head. And he appointed counsellors, judges, 
chiefs, generals, and captains. He established a 
national goTemment, and he made Therach, the son 
of Nahor, his chief officer. When Nimrod had thus 
established his power he decided to build a city, a 
walled town, which should be the capital of his 
country. And he selected a certain plain and built 
a large city thereon, and called it Shinar. And 
Nimrod dwelt in Shinar in safety, and gradually 
became ruler over all the world ; and at that time all 
the people of the earth were of one language and 
of one speech. Nimrod in his prosperity did not 
regard the Lord. He made gods of wood and 
stone, and the people copied his doings. His son 
Mordan served idols also, from which we have, even 
to this day, the proverb, ' From the wicked wicked- 
ness comes forth.* 

"And it came to pass about this time that the 
officers of Nimrod and the descendants of Phut, 
Mitzrayim, Cush, and Canaan took counsel together, 
and they said to one another, ' Let us build a city, 
and also in its midst a tall tower for a stronghold, a 
tower the top of which shall reach even to the 
heavens. Then shall we truly make for ourselves a 
great and mighty name, before which aU our enemies 
shall tremble. None will then be able to harm us, 
and no wars may disperse our ranks.' And they 
spoke these words to the King, and he approved of 
their design. Therefore these families gathered to- 
gether and selected a suitable spot for their city and 
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its tower on a plain towards the east iu the land of 
Shinar. 

" And while they were building rebellion budded 
in their hearts, rebellion agwist God, and they ima- 
gined that they could scale the heavens and war with 
Him. They divided into three parties. The first 
party said, ' We will ascend to heaven and place there 
our gods and worship them.' The second party said, 
* We will pour into the heavens of the Lord and 
match our strength with His.' And the third party 
said, ' Yea, we will smite Him with arrow and with 
spear.' 

" And G-od watched their evil enterprise and knew 
their thoughts, yet they builded on. If one of the 
stones which they had raised to its height fell, they 
were sad at heart, and even wept ; yet when any of 
their brethren fell from the building and were killed, 
none took account of the life thus lost. Thus they 
continued for a space of years, till God said, ' We 
will confuse their language.* Then the people forgot 
their language, and they spoke to one another in a 
strange tongue. And they quarrelled and fought on 
account of the many misunderstandings occasioned 
by this confusion of language, and many were 
destroyed in these quarrels, till at last they were 
compelled to cease building. 

" The tower was exceedingly tall. The third part 
of it sank down into the ground, a second third was 
burned down, but the remaining third was standing 
until the time of the destruction of Babylon. Thus 
were the people dispersed over the globe, and divided 
into nations."* 

* Polano's Talmud. 
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In this narrative the object of these wicked 
idolaters was to ascend and carry war into heaven 
agtunst God. To accomplish this object or design 
they built the city and tower ; the latter served for 
the granary as well as the stronghold of the new 
city. 

Abraham was bom about this time. His fether 
Terah was then in the service of King Mmrod, in 
Babylon. Owing to the idolatry and the wickedness 
of the people, Abraham left the country with his 
wife and nephew, and settled in the land of Canaan. 
When Joseph was a child he must have heard from 
his fether the story of those eventful times, when 
Abraham dwelt in the country wherein he was bom. 
In due time he availed himself of the knowledge thus 
imparted to him in his early days. 

Modem travellers have found many remains of 
Pyramids in the ancient kingdom of Babylonia. 
There was, therefore, nothing new or wonderftd in the 
feet of Joseph erecting granaries throughout Egypt 
when a severe famine was expected. These granaries 
or Pyramids began in the Delta, which was most 
fertile and yielded the largest amount of com. The 
Pyramids here are the finest as well as the largest ; 
the rest are erected along the western shore of the Nile 
as fer as Ethiopia, which was a province of Egjrpt. 
This province revolted in the lifetime of Moses. He 
went there as commander of the Egyptian forces and 
suppressed the rebellion. The ruins in MeroS and 
Axum, and other places in Ethiopia, attest the truth 
of tliis statement. 

Egyptologists have spent much time and labour 
in pursuit of their science, but, very unfortunately, 
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their researches hare been directed b; misleading 
guides. 

The authorities they took for their guidance were 
the Greek and Roman writers, who knew nothing 
about the events that took phtce before Egypt became 
a province of Alexander the Great and of the emperors 
of Rome. 

The oldest and best records of Egypt and the 
ancient world were written by the inspired historian 
Moses, and these records, or a small portion of them, 
were translated Irom the Hebrew into the Greek 
language by seventy Jewish elders for the King 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in the year 284 B.C. ; so that 
before this time the outer or the Gentile world was 
in utter ignorance regarding the history of Egypt, 
as well as that of the Jews. The authors held in 
veneration by Egyptologists are Manetho and Hero> 
dotns. Manetho's ignorance as to the history of his 
own country is shown by Flavius Josephus ; and 
Herodotus wrote his account of the Pyramids from 
hearsay. The priests who related the anecdotes con- 
cerning the kings Cheops and his brother Chephren, 
and the shepherd Philition, knew nothing themselves 
as to the real truth, for the whole account- is in 
confusion, worse confounded by their stupendous 
ignorance. 

The writings of these two authors have misled 
every Egyptologist. Had the Bible, the Jewish 
records called the Talmud, and Flavius Josephus 
been studied instead, Egyptologists would have learnt 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, and their time 
and labour would have been rewarded mpst satis- 
tactorily. The reader of this work will find extracts 
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in the later portion of it, which will repay the trouble 
of perusal. 

The testimony of recent travellers proves the 
reality of the existence of granaries in Babylon, and 
the indisputable itict that the FyramidB were built in 
imitation of tiiem. The following is an instance : — * 

"On the 9th December 1811 Mr. Rich made an 
expedition to the Birs-i-Nimriid. He found vestiges 
of mounds all round it to a considerable extent, and 
the country traversed by canals in every direction. 
The soil round it is sandy. Close to the Birs, or at 
about a hundred yards from it, and parallel with its 
southern front, is a high mound, almost equal in size 
to that of the Kasr. 

"'The Birs,* says he, 'is an enormous mound. 
At the north end it rises, and there is an immense 
brick wait, thirty-seven feet high and twenty-eight 
in breadth, upon it. This wall is not in the centre 
of the north summit of the mound, but appears to 
have formed the southern face of it. The other parts 
of the summit are covered by huge fragments of 
brickwork, tumbled confusedly together ; and what 
is most extraordinary is that they are partly con- 
verted into a solid vitrified mass. The layers are in 
many parts perfectly distinguishable ; but the whole 
of these lumps seem to have undergone the action of 
fire. Several lumps of die same matter have rolled 
down, and remain partly on the side of the mound 
and partly in the plain. The large wall on tJie 
southern &ce of the summit is built of burnt bricks, 
with writing on them, and so close together that no 
cement is discoverable between the layers. Small 

* W. T. W. VauiL, Nineveh and Perg<^olit. 
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square apertures are left, which go quite through the 
building, and are arranged in a kind of quincunx 
form. Down the face of the Trail the bricks have 
been separated, leaving a large crack. On the side 
towards the mound of Ibrahim Khalil, the mound 
slopes gradually down, and up nearly half its height 
is a flat road running round this part of it, twenty of 
my paces broad. 

*' ' From this the mound slopes more gradually to 
the plain or valley between it and the mound of 
Ibrahim Khalil, and is worn into deep ravines or 
furrows, like the Mujelib^. On the other or north 
iace of this pile it slopes down more abruptly at once 
into the plain, with only hollows or paths round it, 
the road before mentioned, which from that part 
appears to surround the building, losing itself before 
it reaches this. On the north-west lace, where it 
also slopes down into the phun, are vestiges of build- 
ing in the side, exactly similar in appearance and 
construction to the wall on the top, with the holes 
or apertures which are mentioned in the description 
of that. At foot of all is, seemingly, a flat base of 
greater extent, but very little raised above the level of 
the plain. The whole sides of the mound are covered 
with pieces of brick, both burnt and uubumt, bitu- 
men, pebbles, spar, black stone, the same sand or lime- 
stone which covers the canal at the Kasr, and even 
iragments of white marble. No reeds were to be 
seen in any part of the building, though I saw one 
or two specimens of burnt bricks which evidently 
had reeds in their composition, and some had the 
impression of reeds on their cement. I saw also 
several bricks which were thickly coated with bitu- 
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men on their lower &ce. In the lowest part of the 
mound opposite Ibrahim Ehalil, the mounds are most 
evidently composed of unbumt bricks, the layers 
being in great measure visible. This would lead one 
to suppose that it was not originally part of the great 
pile, were not specimens of this kind of bricks found 
in it also. 

" ' The circumference of the base — not the low one 
— is 762 yards. The whole height of it, from this 
measured base to the summit of the tower or w^ 
is 235 feet ; but there can be no doubt that it was 
much higher. The form is more oblong than 
square. I found the longest side to be 248 of 
my paces. Fortunately for the preservation of the 
ruin, it is too &x from the Euphrates for the Arabs 
to think it worth dieir while to excavate for bricks ; 
while they are so closely joined together, that it is 
impossible to procure them quite unbroken.' 

" Mr. Rich will not admit this tower to be that of 
fielus, because, according to his view, it is on the 
wrong side of the river. 

" The whole height of the Birs-i-Nimnid above 
the plain to the summit of the brick wall is 235 
feet. The brick wall itself, which stands on the 
edge of the summit, and was undoubtedly the face of 
another stage, is 37 feet high. In the side of the 
pile, a little below its summit, is very clearly to be 
seen part of another brick wall, precisely resembling 
the fragment which crowns the summit, and still 
encasing and supporting its part of the mound. 
This is clearly indicative of another stage of greater 
extent. 

"Without forming any conjecture as to what 
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might have been its original construction, the 
impreasion made by the sight of it is, that it was 
a solid pile, composed in the interior of unbumt 
brick, and perhaps earth or rubbish ; that it was 
constructed in receding stages, and fiwed with kiln- 
burnt bricks having inscriptions on them, laid in a 
very thin layer of lime cement; and that it was 
reduced by violence to its present ruinous condition. 
The upper stones have been forcibly broken down, 
and fire has been employed as an implement of 
destruction, though it is not easy to say how or why. 
The facing of fine bricks has been partly removed 
and partly covered by the fiiUing down of the mass 
which it supported and kept together. 

" A still later traveller, Mr. Buckingham, is of 
opinion that the traces of four stages are clearly 
discernible. 

" As to Major Rennell's doubt whether the ruin 
was artificial, Mr. Rich observes that, ' so indis- 
putably evident is the fact of the whole mass being 
&om top to bottom artificial, that he should as soon 
have thought of writing a dissertation to prove that 
the Pyramids are the work of human hands as of 
dwelling upon this point. The Birs-i-Nimrud,' he 
adds, 'is, in all likelihood, at present nearly in the 
state in which Alexander saw it, if we give any credit 
to the report that ten thousand men could only 
remove the rubbish, preparatory to repairing it, in 
two months. If, indeed, it required one half of that 
number to disencumber it, the state of dilapidation 
must have been complete. 

" ' The immense masses of vitrified brick which 
are seen on the top of the mound appear to have 
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matted its summit since the time of its destruction. 
The rubbish about its base was probably in much 
greater quantities, the weather having dissipated 
much of it in the course of so many revolving ages ; 
and possibly portions of the' interior facing of fine 
brick may have disappeared at different periods.' " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FTBAHIDS AS ORAKABXBS. 

The land of Shinar, with its desolate tower, the 
marvellous prototype of the Great Pyramid of 
Jeezeh, passed &om one conqueror to another ; and 
when the descendants of the Prophet Mohammed 
became rulers of the east and west, the Caliph Al 
Mamoun, in the year a.d. 820, came from Bagdad 
to EI Fostat, an earlier Cairo, and determined to 
enter the largest Pyramid and examine its contents, 
for he believed from the reports brought to him that 
it contained untold treasures. He ordered his Mo- 
hammedan workmen to begin at the middle of the 
northern side of the Great Pyramid. These men 
worked on unceasingly by night and by day. Weeks 
and months were consumed in these toilsome exer- 
tions ; so persevering, however, were they, that, 
though progressing slowly, they at length pene- 
trated no less than one hundred feet in depth 
from the entrance. By that time, they were be- 
coming thoroughly exhausted, and began to despair 
of the hard and hitherto fruitless labour, when one 
day they heard a great stone fell evidently in some 
hollow space within not more than a few feet on one 
^de of them. In the Ml of that particular stone 

4 
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there Beems to have been somevhat more than an 
accident. 

They instantly pushed on in the direction of the 
strange noise. Breaking through a wall surface, 
they burst into the hollow way, very dark and 
dreadful to look at, and difficult to pass. It was 
the inclined and descending entrance-passage of the 
Pyramid, where the Romans and others passed up 
and down in their occasional visits to the sub- 
terranean chamber and its unfinished, unquarried- 
out floor. 

A large angular-fitting stone, that had been for 
ages, with its lower flat side, a smooth and polished 
portion of the ceiling of the inclined and narrow 
entrance-passage, quite undistingulshable from any 
other part of the whole of its line, had now dropped 
on to the floor before their eyes, and revealed that 
there was just behind it the end of another passage, 
clearly ascending therefrom towards the south. That 
ascending passage itself was still closed a little 
further up by a portcullis or stopper, formed by a 
series of huge granite plugs, of square wedge-like 
shape, dropped or slid down, and then jammed in 
immovably firom above. To break this in pieces 
within the confined space, and pull out the fragments 
there, was entirely out of the question ; so the work- 
men broke through the smaller ordinary masonry, 
and thus up again by a huge chasm — still visible, and 
used by visitors into the interior — to the ascending 
passage, at a point past the terrific hardness of its 
lower granite obstruction. They found up there 
beyond the portcullis the passage-way still blocked, 
but the filling material at that part was only lime- 
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stone ; so, making themselves a very great hole in 
the masonry along the western side, they there 
wielded their tools on the long blocks which pre- 
sented themselves to their view. But as &8t as they 
broke up and pulled out the pieces of one of the 
blocks in this ascending passage, other blocks, also 
of such a size as to completely fill it, slid down from 
above, and where there should have been free passage 
there was still an obstruction of solid stone. The 
men despair ; but the Caliph, being present, insists 
that, whatever the number of stone plugs still to 
come down from the mysterious reservoir, his men 
shall hammer and hammer them, one after the other, 
and bit by bit, to little pieces, at the only opening 
where they can get at them, until they at last come 
to the end. So the work goes on, till at length the 
ascending passage, beginning just above the granite 
portcullis, leading thence upward and to the south, 
becomes free from obstruction. 

On they rush, up one hundred and ten feet of the 
steep incline, crouching hands and knees and chin 
tc^tber, through a passage of polished white Ume- 
stone, forty-seven inches in height and forty-one in 
breadth. They suddenly emerge into a long high 
gallery, all black as night and in death-like silence ; 
still ascending, they see another low passage. On 
their right hand is the dark, ominous-looking mouth 
of a deep well, in which not even at a depth of more 
than 140 feet is the water reached ; while onwards 
and above them is a continuation of the gallery 
leading them on. 

The way was narrow, not more than six feet broad 
anywhere, and contracted to three feet at the floor, 
4 • 
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but twenty feet high, and of polished marble-like 
stone throughout. Ascending at an angle of 26°, 
these men had to push their dangerous and slippery 
way for about a hundred feet still further ; then an 
obstructing three-foot step to climb over ; next a 
low doorway ; then a hanging portcullis to pass, 
almost to creep under ; and then another low door- 
way, with awfiil blocks of red granite on either 
side, above, and below. 

After this they leaped without further obstruction 
at once into the grand chamber, a right noble apart- 
ment now called the King's Chamber, about thirty- 
four feet long, seventeen broad, and nineteen high, of 
polished red granite throughout, in blocks squared 
and put together with exquisite skill. In this apart- 
ment they found — nothing, except an empty stone 
chest or box or coffer without a lid !• 

The Caliph Al Mamoun was amazed, for he had 
arrived at the very furthest part of the interior of 
the Great Pyramid he had so long desired to take 
possession of, and bad now found absolutely nothing 
that he could make any use of, or saw the smallest 
value in. He returned to El Fostat greatly disap- 
pointed, and the Grand Gallery, the King's Chamber, 
and the stone coffer without a Ud were troubled by 
him no more ; for after this he left Egypt and 
returned to his imperial residence in Bagdad, where 
he died in a.d. 842. 

The entrance into the Great Pyramid in use in our 

time is the one thus made by this prince. The 

granite chest or coffer without a lid, found in the 

King's Chamber above-mentioned, was not a sarco- 

* Piozzi SmjLh, Our Inherita/nce in the Great Pyramid. 
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pbagus, or a coffin, but simply a com measure, and 
nothing else, which holds about four English qua> 
ters. It was placed in that chamber bj the inspired 
builder Joseph, the great-grandaon of Abraham the 
Hebrew, the friend of God; the Pyramid being a 
^gantic granary holding com, and this the measure 
by which he ascertained the quantity stored in it. 
The passages in the walls, called air-channels by 
Egyptologists, were apertures through which the 
com was thrown from without into the chamber, and 
thence into the vast receptacles below. The gr^ 
was brought from the fields to the apertures up the 
steps, before the casing-stones were fitted to the whole 
edifice, which, being afterwards polished, kept the 
contents secure from moth and mildew. 

When Joseph died *' his body was embalmed and 
afterwards laid in the ground near the banks of the 
Nile."* The locality that exactly answers this place 
of sepulture has been discovered in modem times. 
" The structure found there is situated about a thou- 
sand feet south-east of the Pyramid building, and 
still to be seen, descended into, and measured, is a 
colossally huge and deep burial pit, on the square 
and level bottom of which rests an antique rude sar- 
cophagus of very gigantic proportions. But deep as 
is the pit containing it, it is surrounded by a grand 
rectangular trench which goes down deeper still, cut 
clearly in solid limestone rock the whole of the way 
down ; and to such a depth does it reach at last as 
to descend below the level of the adjacent waters of the 
Nile at inundation time. Then, as the waters of that 
river necessuily percolate the hygroscopic rock of the 
* Polano'B Talmud. 
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hill up to their own level, the lower depths of the 
trench are filled with Nile water, and the grand old 
sarcophagus of the interior pit does then rest in a 
maimer on an island surrounded by the waters of the 
Nile ; and it is the only known tomb on the Jeezeh 
hill which is gifted with that peculiarity or privilege."* 

This is the tomb of which Herodotus speaks as the 
resting-place of the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
to whom he gives the names of Chemmis, Cheops, 
Xufu, Suphis, Philition the Shepherd, &c. All these 
appellations belong to no other person than Zaph- 
nath-paaneah, the Viceroy of Pharaoh, King of 
Egypt, the great-grandson of Abraham the Hebrew, 
the friend of God ! 

The sarcophagus is empty, for the bones of Joseph 
were carried away by the children of Israel when 
they took their departure from Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses and Aaron. 

Visitors who enter the Pyramid get covered with 
a fine grey dust or powder similar to that found in 
large rooms or buildings wherein grain has been 
stored ; for any person entering such places, though 
emptied of their contents, but left unswept, would 
get covered with a grey powder fallen from com, or 
rice, or wheat, &c., which in every respect resembles 
this fine grey dust. In confirmation of this the fol- 
lowing is an instance : — 

" Last month (1877) an American newspaper, re- 
counting a recent visit to the King's Chamber of the 
Great Pyramid, mentions how the clergyman of the 

party, the Rev. Dr. , insisted on laying himself 

down full length inside the cofier. He had heard the 

• Piazzi Smyth, Out Inheritwuee in the Great Pyramid. 
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inspiration, and scientific metrological theory of the 
Great Pyramid duly related by Dr. Grant, and had 
not denied it; but so strongly was he imbued with 
the mere tombic idea of the Egyptians, that he held, 
as he lay there, with the notion that he was lying 

down in a royal coflSn ; and when he, Dr. , rose 

up from that open granite chest and found himself 
filthy, horrible, odious, with fine grey dust begriming 
his hait and transfusing his clothes, he had a great 
deal of trouble about it ; for not until he had got right 
away from Egypt, and obtained the help of the 
steward's assistant on board ship to give the clothes 
an extra beating OTcr the waves of the rolling sea, 
was the last of the penetrating powdery stuff got rid 
of."* 

Colonel Howard Vyse also found a substance of 
this description when he entered the Pyramids, of 
which he gave a minute account in his work on the 
Pyramids of Egypt. It is as follows : — " For a day 
or two after the chamber had been opened those who 
remained in it became blackened as if by a London 
fog. As this effect gradually disappeared, I conceive 
it to have been occasioned by the blasting and by the 
sudden admission of the air. 

" Upon first entering the apartment, a black sedi- 
ment was found, of the consistence of a hoar-firost, 
equally distributed over the floor, so that footsteps 
could be distinctly seen impressed on it, and it had 
accumulated to some depth in the interstices of the 
blocks. Some of this sediment which was sent to 
the French establishment near Cairo was said to con- 
tfun ligneous particles. When analysed in England 
• Piaaei Smyth, Out Inheritance in tke Great Pyramid. 
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it was supposed to consist of the exuvise of insects ; 
but as the depoution was equaUy diffused over the 
floor, and extremely like the substance found on the 
25ti] instant (1837) at the Second Pyramid, it was 
most probably composed of particles of decayed 
stone. If it had been the remains of rotten wood, 
or of a quantity of insects that had penetrated through 
the masonry, it would scarcely have been so equally 
distributed ; and if caused by the latter, it is difficult 
to imagine why some of them should not have been 
found alive when the place was opened evidently for 
the first time since the Pyramid was built." 

Previous to the visitation of the seven years' 
famine, these granaries were built and stored, and 
the casing-stones fitted with cement and polished, 
making these edifices appear like natural rocks. 
Bruce, the great traveller, and other old travellers of 
those days, mistook them for such (natural rocks) 
and p^d no attention to them whatever. 

When the time arrived that the Storehouses of the 
King were required to be tapped, and food distributed 
to the famine-stricken people, the exterior of these 
buildings was left entire, and the operation of taking 
out the grain carried on by means of long shafts 
bored in the adjacent ground to a depth reaching the 
foundation of the Pyramid, where there were openings 
from which the contents could be tapped. These 
could be opened and shut at pleasure, as Joseph 
<«dered that all the granaries should be closed with 
the exception of one, where he hoped to see his 
brothers when they came to buy com in Egypt. 

Colonel Howard Vyse gives a description of one of 
these entrances, thus: — "The PjTMnid of Saccara. 
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This Pyramid was built in steps, or degrees, and was 
entered from a sort of well, or shaft, made in tiie 
sand on the northern side. The passage, which was 
long aod wiudii^, and apparently in many places 
forced, led to a lofty chamber, in the roof of which 
wood had been employed. Various forced passages 
wound around this chamber, and conducted to open- 
ings, or windows, which looked down into it from a 
considerable height.* These passages were much 
encumbered with rubbish, pieces of alabaster, and 
decayed wood ; and in one place there was an accu- 
mulation of lai^e blocks of polished granite, raised 
up by small fragments of stone suffici^tly high to 
admit of a man's crawling beneath them. For what 
purpose they were so placed we did not find out." 

• These are pass^ea by which the groin was thrown down 
into the building from the oataide b^ore the casing-atoneB 
wore fixed.— J. V. G. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HEBBEWB IH EaTPI. 

In the Talmud it is recorded that after Joseph's 
marriage with Asenath, daughter of Potipherah 
the priest of On, " he built for himself a palace, 
elegaut and complete in its details and surroundings, 
so elaborate that three years* time waa required for 
its completion." A man so wise and so powerful as 
to be looked upon by the Egyptians as their king was 
certainly able to make a suitable proviuon for the 
anticipated advent of bis beloved &ther, as well as for 
all his brothers, who came with their entire house- 
holds, and possesions in flocks and herds, &c., for 
the famine was over the whole earth. 

The large palace called the Labyrinth by Herodo- 
tus, would correspond witb such a provision for their 
accommodation and comfort. Herodotus saw this 
-. palace himself in the year 448 B.C., and he describes 
it thus : — " The Egyptians having become free, after 
the reign of the priest of Vulcan, for they were at 
no time able to live without a king, established 
twelve kings, having divided all Egypt into twelve 
parts. These having contracted intermarriages, 
reigned, adopting the following regulations: that 
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they would not attempt the subvendon of one another, 
nor one seek to acquire more than another, and that 
they should mabtain the strictest friendship. They 
made these legulations and strictly upheld them, for 
the following reason : it had been foretold them by 
an oracle, when they first assumed the govemment, 
* that whoever among . them should ofFer a libation in 
the temple of Vulcan from a brazen bowl should be 
king of all Egypt,' for they used to assemble in alt 
the temples. Now, they determined to leave in com- 
mon a memorial of themselves ; and having so deter- 
mined, they built a Labyrinth, a little above the lake of 
Mceris, situated near that called the city of crocodiles. 
This I have myself seen, and found it greater than 
can be described. For if anyone should reckon up 
the buildings and public works of the Grecians, they 
would be found to have cost less labour and expense 
than this Labyrinth; though the temple in Ephesus 
is deserving of mention, and also that in Samos. 
The Pyramids likewise were beyond description, 
and each of them comparable to many of the great 
Grecian structures. Yet the Labyrinth surpasses 
even the Pyramids. For it has twelve courts enclosed 
with walls, with doors opposite each other, six facing 
the north, and six the south, contiguous to one 
another; and the same exterior wall encloses them. 
It contains two kinds of rooms, some under ground 
and some above ground over them, to the number of 
three thousand, fifteen hundred of each. The rooms 
above ground I myself went through and saw, and 
relate from personal inspection. But the under- 
ground rooms I only know from report, for the 
Egyptians who have charge of the building would on 
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no account show me them, sajing that there were the 
sepulchres of the kings who originally built this 
Labyrinth, and of the sacred crocodiles. I can 
therefore only relate what I have learned by hearsay 
concerning the lower rooms; bat the upper ones, 
which surpass all human works, I myself saw; for the 
passages through the corridors, and the windings 
through the courts, from their great variety, pre- 
sented a thousand occasions of wonder as I passed 
from a court to the rooms, and from the rooms to 
halls, and to other corridors from the halls, and to 
other courts from the rooms. The roofs of all these 
are of stone, as also are the walls ; but the walls are 
iull of sculptured figures. Bach court is surrounded 
with a colonnade of white stone, closely fitted. And 
adjoining the extremity of the Labyrinth is a Pyra- 
mid forty orgyffi in height,* on which large figures 
are carved, and a way to it has been made under 
ground." t 

This curious record of these twelve kings can be 
easily explained by referring to the book of Geneeds, 
chapter xlvii. This chapter corroborates it, for the 
Israelites, the twelve sons of Jacob, had absolute 
power given them by Pharaoh, and had the whole 
land of Egypt under their control ; for "Pharaoh 
spake unto Joseph, saying, ' Thy father and thy 
brethren are come unto thee. The land of Egypt is 
before thee ; in the best of the land make thy father 
and brethren dwell : in the land of Goshen let them 
dwell ; and if thou knowest any men of activity among 
them, then make them rulers over my cattle.' " 

* Oce hundred and sixty cubits high. — J. V. G. 
t Hetodotoi, Euterpe, ii. 
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Owing to the Beverity of the famine every Egyp- 
tian had to part with his cattle, and '* Joseph gave 
them bread in exchange for horses, and for the flocks, 
and for the cattle of the herds, and for the asses : 
and he fed them with bread for all their cattle for 
that year." 

But as the &mine still continued, the poor Egyp- 
tians, when they had exchanged all they possessed 
for bread, sold even their own persona. When the 
whole country was in this desperate condition, the 
Hebrews governed the nation for Pharaoh, who 
placed implicit &ith in their wisdom and probity. 
These were the men styled by Egyptologists " Shep- 
herd Kings," and this period or epoch is mentioned 
by Manetho, the Egyptian historian, in the record 
written in the Greek language, of which he was a 
master ; it is as follows : — ■ 

'• There was a king of ours, whose name was 
Timaus.* Under him it came to pass, 1 know not 
how, that God was averse to us, and there came, 
after a surprising manner, men of ignoble birth out 
of the eastern parts, and had boldness enough to 
make an expedition into our country, and with ease 
subdued it by force, yet without our hazarding a 
battle with them.t 80 when they had gotten those 
that governed us under their power, they afterwards 
burnt down our cities and demolished the temples of 
the gods, and used all the inhabitants after a most 
barbarous manner ; nay, some they slew, and led 

• The Pharaoh of Joseph.— J. T. Q. 

t A maliuiouB, culpable suppression of the truth. These 
people were the Hebrews who came from Canaan to Joseph 
aurmg the famine. — J, V. Q. 
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their children and their wives into slavery.* At 
length they made one of themselves king, whose 
name was Salatis.t He also lived at Memphis, and 
made both the upper and lower regions pay tribute, 
and left garrisons in places that were moat proper 
for them. J 

" He chiefly aimed to secure the eastern part, as 
foreseeing that the Assyrians, who had then the 
greatest power, would be desirous of that kingdom 
and invade them ; and as he found in the Saite 
Nomos (Seth-roite) a city very proper for his pur- 
pose, and which lay upon the Bubastic Channel, but, 
with regard to a certain theologic notion, was called 
Avaris, this he rebuilt, and made very strong by the 
walls he built about it, and by a most numerous 
garrison of 240,000 armed men whom he put into it 
to keep it. Thither Salatis came in summer-time, 
partly to gather his com and pay his soldiers their 
wages, and partly to exercise his armed men, and 
thereby to terrify foreigners. 

"When this man had reigned thirteen years, 
afler him reigned another, whose name was Beon, 
for forty-four years; after him reigned another, 
called Apachnas, thirty -six years and seven months; 
after him Apophis reigned sixteen years ; and then 
Jonias, fifty years and one month ; after all these, 
Assis,§ forty-nine years and two months. And these 

* They sold themselTes for food and became slaves to Pha- 
raoh.— J. V. G. 

t Joseph, made goyemor by Pbaroah. — J. V. G-, 

X To guard the Pyramids from being broken into, as the 
people at that time knew that they were granaries. — J. Y. Ot. 

§ These men were the brethren that Joseph presented to 
Pharaoh immediately on their arrival, and who were appointed 
by him to be rulers over hia cattle. Qen. xlvii. 6. — J. V. G, 
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six were the first mlera among them, who were all 
along making war with the Egyptians, and were 
very desirous gradually to destroy them to the very 
roots. This whole nation was styled Hycsoa, that 
is, Shepherd Kings ; for the first syllable Bye, 
according to the sacred dialect, denotes a king, as 
is SOS a shepherd, but this according to the ordinary 
dialect, and of these is compounded Hycsos ; but 
some say that these people were Arabians. It is 
also said that this word does not denote kings, but, 
on the contrary, denotes captive shepherds, and this 
on account of the particle Syc ; for that Bye, with the 
aspiration, in the Egyptian tongue again denotes shep- 
herds, and expressly also ; and this seems the more 
probable opinion and more agreeable to ancient history. 
" These people, whom we have betbre named 
kings, and called shepherds also, and their de- 
scendants, kept possession of Egypt 511 years. 
After these, the kings of Thebais and of the other 
parts of Egypt made an insurrection against the 
shepherds, and that then a terrible and long war 
was made between them. That under a king whose 
name was Alisphragmuthosis,* the shepherds were 
subdued by him, and were, indeed, driven out of 
other parts of Egypt, but were shut up in a place 
that contained 10,000 acres ; this place was named 
Avaris. The shepherds built a wall round all this 
place, which was a large and strong wall, and this 
in order to keep all their possessions and their prey 
within a place of strength, but that Thummosis,t the 

* This AliepliFagmuthoBiB is meant for Mosee, the bod of 
the daughter of Pharaoh, by adoption. — J. V. G. 

t ThummoslB was not the son, but brother, of Moses — Aaron. 
— J. V.G. 
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son of AlisphTagniathoais made an attempt to take 
them by force and bj siege with 480,000 men to 
lie round about them ; bat that, upon his despair of 
taking the place by that si^, they came to a com- 
position with them, that they should leave Egypt, 
and go without any harm to be done to Uiem, 
whithersoever they would ; and that, after this 
composition was made, they went away with their 
whole families and effects, not fewer in number than 
240,000, and took thrir journey from Egypt, through 
the wilderness, for Syria ;* but that, as they were 
in fear of the Assyrians, who had then dominion 
over Asia, they built a city in that country which is 
now called Judea, and that large enough to contmn 
this great number of men, and called it Jeru8alem."t 

Manetho is altogether in a mist, for he seems 
unwilling to state the truth, and still he is com- 
pelled, as a historian, to write something, though 
against his will. His malice against the Hebrews is 
manifest throughout. To give an account of the 
overthrow of the Egyptians at the Red. Sea, he 
invents this story : — 

" After those that were sent to work in the 
quarries had continued in that miserable state for 
a long while, the King was desired that he would 
set apart the city Avaris,} which was then left 
desolate of the shepherds, for their habitation and 
protection, which desire he granted thgm. 

" Now this city, according to the ancient theology, 
was Trypho's city. But when the men were gotten 

* The exodus of the Children of Israel for the Land of 
Promise.— J. V. G. 
■f- Josephos, Agaitul Apion. X Qoshea. — J. V. Q. 
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into it, and found the place fit for a rerolt, they 
appointed themselves a ruler out of the priests of 
Heliopolis, whose name was Osarsiph, and they took 
their oaths that they would be obedient to him in 
all things. He then, in the first place, made this 
law for them : that they should neither worship the 
' Egyptian gods, nor should abstain iix)m any one of 
those sacred animals which they have in the highest 
esteem, but kill and destroy them all ; that they 
should join themselves to nobody but to those that 
were of this confederacy. 

" When he had made such laws as t^ese, and 
many more such as were mainly opposite to the 
customs of the Egyptians, he gave order that they 
should use the multitude of the hands they had in 
building walls about their city,* and make them- 
selves ready for a war with King Amenophisf, while 
he did himself take into his fnendship the other 
priests, and those that were polluted with them, and 
sent ambassadors to those shepherds who had been 
driven out of the land by Tethmoais to the city called 
Jerusalem, whereby he informed them of his own 
affairs, and of the state of those others that had 
been treated after such an ignominious manner, and 
desired that they would come with one consent to his 
asfflstance in this war against Egypt. He also pro- 
mised that he would, in the first place, bring them 
back to their ancient city and country Avaris, and 
provide a plentiful maintenance for their multitude ; 
that he would protect them and fight for them as 

* Building treasure -cities for Pharaoh — Fithom, and 
Baamaes. 
t The new king, who knew not Joseph. 
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occasion should require, and would easily reduce the 
country under thar dominion. 

" These shepherds were all very glad of this mes- 
sage, and came away with alacrity altogether, being 
in number 200,000 men, and in a little time they 
came to Avaris. And now Amenophis, the King of 
Egypt, upon his being informed of their invasion, 
was in great confusion, as calling to mind what 
Amenophis, the son of Papis, had foretold him ; and, 
in the first place, he assembled the multitude of the 
Egyptians, and took counsel with their leaders, and 
sent for their sacred animals to him, especially for 
those that were principally worshipped in their 
temples, and gave a particular charge to the pnests 
distinctly, that they should hide the images of their 
gods with the utmost care. 

"He also sent his son Sethos, who was also 
named Ramesses ^m his father Rhampses, being 
but five years old, to a friend of his. He then 
passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, being 
300,000 of the most warlike of them, agdnst the 
enemy, who met them. Yet did he not join battle 
with them ; but, thinking that would be to fight 
agamst the gods, he returned back and came to 
Memphis, where he took Apis and the other sacred 
animals which he had sent for to him, and presently 
marched into Ethiopia, together with his whole 
army and multitude of Egyptians ;• for the King 
of Ethiopia was under an obligation to him, on 
which account he received him, and took care of 

• The true and authentic version is in the Bible, writi«n hj 
MoBes. They were overwhelmed in the Bed Sea, inst^ of 
retiring into Ethiopia! — J. V. Q. 
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an the multitDde that was with hinif while the 
country supplied all that was necessary for the food 
of the men. 

" He also allotted cities and villages for this exile, 
that was to be from its be^ning during those 
&tally-detennined thirteen years. Moreover, he 
pitched a camp for his Ethiopian army, as a guard 
to King Amenophis, upon the borders of Egypt. 
And this was the state of things in Ethiopia. But 
for the people of Jerusalem, when they came down 
t<^ether with the polluted Egyptians, they treated 
the men in such a barbarous manner, that those who 
saw how they subdued the fore-mentioned country, 
and the horrid wickedness they were guilty of, 
thought it a most dreadful thing, for they did not 
only set the cities and villages on fire, but were 
not satisfied till they had been guilty of sacrilege, 
and destroyed the images of the gods, and used 
them in roasting those sacred animals that used to be 
worshipped, and forced the priests and prophets to 
be the executioners and murderers of those animals, 
and then ejected them naked out of the country. 

*' It was also reported that the priest who ordwned 
their poUty and their laws was by birth of Helio- 
polis, and his name Osarsiph, from Osiris, who was 
the god of Heliopolis ; but that when he was gone 
over to these people his name was changed, and he 
was called Moses."* 

At this period the land of Egypt was in a most 

desolate condition. The hand of Qod was upon it, 

for evil plagues were sent, and nothing that did harm 

to the land and its people was withheld during the 

* JosephuB, Againtt Apion. 

5 • 
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time that Moses and Aaron were negotmting with 
the King to let the Hebrews go a short journey into 
the wilderness to hold a festival to the Lord. Pha- 
raoh reiiising them leave to do so, the last and direst 
plague was sent, the death of the first-bom in the 
land of Egypt, " fixjm the first-bom of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne unto the first-bom of the captive 
that was in the dungeon, and aH the first-born of 
cattle." 

Then " Pharaoh rose up in the night, he and all 
his servants, and all the Egyptians ; and there was 
a great ory in Egypt, for there was not a house 
wherein there was not one dead." In his hour of 
affliction the King desired these Hebrews to depart, 
with everything they possessed. When the per- 
mission was obtfuned, the Israelites borrowed from 
the Egyptians jewels of gold and jewels of silver, 
and r^ment, and the Egyptians lent unto them such 
things as they required. And they spoiled the 
Egyptians. After this they took their departare 
towards the Bed Sea. 

Pharaoh, when he recovered from his paroxysm 
of grief, wished to revoke the permission and get the 
Hebrews back to work for him again. So he called 
his people together, and, makmg ready his chariot, 
he took them with him. " And he took six hundred 
chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and 
captains over every one of them, and he pursued 
after the children of Israel ; and the children of 
Israel went out with an high hand." And Pharaoh 
with all his forces " overtook them encamping by the 
sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-zephon." 

Now at this place there was no retreat for the 
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laraelites by land. They were compelled to effect 
their escape from their pursuers by crossing the sea 
to the opposite shore. Seeing the dangerous position 
they were in, Moses, the man ^fted with super- 
natural resources, contrived to make a passage 
through the sea, and, a strong east wind assisting 
him throughout the night, he accomplished the con- 
struction of a road for himaelf and his followers, 
which should also serve as a trap to engulph their 
enemies after they had effected their own escape. 

He, the huilder of the monuments now extant in 
Ethiopia and Upper Egypt, and in other parts of the 
habitable earth (of which mention wUl he made in 
the course of this narrative) — he it was who con- 
trived and made this passage during the night, while 
the Egyptians rested after their weary march. It 
was the suhlimest effort of mechanical skill ! 

When day dawned the passage was ready, and 
Moses stood by and saw aU his people walk down 
from the Egyptian shore into the dry road in the 
sea prepared for them. The waters were divided ; 
'* and the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand and on their left. And the Egyptians pursued 
and went in after them to the midst of the aea, 
even all Pharaoh's horses, tus chariots, and his horse- 
men." 

When the Israelites gmned the Arabian shore, and 
the Egyptians were in the middle between the two 
shores, Moses threw back the waters that were driven 
aside, and the waters returned and covered all the 
host of Pharaoh that came into the sea ; there escaped 
not so much as one of them! And the Israelites saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore ; " and the 
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people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord, and 
Hie servant Mo&ea." 

At this crisis there were only women and children 
left in Egypt, and these in the deepest grief for the 
death of their first-born sons. No one came back 
from the camp to relate the terrible catastrophe to 
these unfortunate widows and orphans ; and there 
was neither priest nor grown-up man to record the 
events of this period in the sacred books of the 
nation. Consequently, when Maaetho compiled his 
history from the sacred records, he was unable to 
relate the events of this period clearly and without 
contradiction. 

He accounts for the non-appearance of the King 
Amenophis and his forces in Egypt, after his pursuit 
of the Hebrews, by saying that he retired intoBthiopia, 
and remained there thirteen years bs the guest of 
the king and people of Ethiopia. The son of this 
Pharaoh, whom Manetho calls Sethos, was at this 
time, when his &ther was drowned, five years old ; 
BO that at the end of these thirteen years he attained 
his majority, and the children that were his contem- 
poraries were old enough to help themselves. These 
thirteen years form a gap in the history of Egypt. 

After the departure of the Israelites, Egypt be- 
came a complete wilderness, and the Egyptians were 
so crushed and desolate that they seemed to have 
become almost extinct. They mourned and grieved 
so long that they appear to have quite forgotten 
even the names of their kings and the history of their 
nation. No wonder the Nile was termed the Lethe 
by classic writers. 

The present Egyptians, the real descendants of 
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Mizraim, are tiie Copts and the Fellaheen, — poor 
wretched Bpecimens of hiuaanity — and if these repre- 
sent their ancestors, it conclusively proves to every 
traveller, when he stands in mute admiration on the 
stupendous monuments of past grandeur, that they 
never were the founders of such works of art and 
magnificence ; they never were the players on the 
harp and other musical instruments depicted on the 
walls of palaces, nor the refined occupants of those 
noble apartments, representing the highest culture 
and intelligence — apartments furnished with churs, 
Bo&s, and tables, and embellished with pictures of 
battles and banquets, marriage-processions, fiineraU, 
and other subjects of the greatest interest. The real 
Egyptians were not the founders or builders of any 
of those monumental remains which make Egypt 
the laud of wonders and the fevourite resort of the 
learned. 

The descendants of Abraham the Hebrew were 
the guiding intellects that ruled Egypt for her 
Pharaohs, who possessed discernment enough to 
appoint them to rule their kingdom on account of 
their wisdom and activity. 

About the year 1900 b.c. Abraham went down to 
Egypt from Canaan because of the &mine. And 
when he had seen and spoken to Pharaofa, that 
monarch " gave him leave to enter into conversation 
with the moat learned among the Egyptians, from 
which conversation his virtue and his reputation 
became more conspicuous than they had been before. 
For whereas the Egyptians were formerly addicted 
to difierent customs, and despised one another's 
sacred and accustomed rites, and were very angry 
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one with another on that account, Abram conferred 
with each of them, and, confuting the reasonings they 
made use of every one for their own practices, 
demonstrated that such reasonings were vain and 
void of truth ; whereupon he was admired by them 
in those conferences as a very wise man, and one of 
great sagacity, when he discoursed on any subject he 
undertook ; and this not only in understanding it, 
but in persuading other men also to assent to him. 
He communicated to them arithmetic, and delivered 
to them the science of astronomy ; for, before Abram 
came into Egypt, they were unacquainted with those 
parts of learning, for that science came from the 
Chaldeans into Bgypt, and from thence into Greece 
and elsewhere."* 

This visit has been mentioned by the Greek and 
Roman writers, who state these visitors to be 
Shepherd Kings, the Hycsos. Abraham was im- 
mensely wealthy, for the Bible says that " Abram 
went up out of Egypt, he and his wife Sarai, and all 
that he had, and Lot, his nephew, with him, into ■ 
the south. And Abram was very rich in- catUe, in 
ffllver, and in gold." 

The luins that are now escisting in the Vostani, or 
Middle Egypt — comprising the provinces of Fayoum, 
Beni-Souef^ and Minieh — and in the Bahari, or Lower 
Egypt — comprising the provinces of Bahireh, E.0- 
setta, Bamietta, Gharbiyeh, Menouf, Mansoura, and 
Sharkeyeh — were the constructions and erections 
of Joseph, otherwise called Zaphnath-paaneah, and 
his eleven brothers ; while those found in the Said, or 
Upper Egypt — comprising the provinces of Thebes, 
* Joeepbus. 
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Bjergeh, and Siout; — as well as those in Nubia and 
Ethiopia, sometimes called Abyssinia, owe their 
erection to Moses, the descendant of Levi, one of 
the brothers of Joseph. 

Being the adopted son of Princess Thurmuthis, 
daughter of Pharaoh, Moses ruled Egypt as his 
ancestors had done before his time. His return after 
the siege and re-conquest of Meroe, and the ^itrance 
in state of his bride, the Princes Tharbia, daughter of 
the Sing of Ethiopia, are commemorated on the walls 
of the palace in Upper Egypt. He became very 
hateful to the Egyptians on account of his great acts 
and the power he displayed, so that they conspired 
against him. 

To save his life Moses left Egypt, imd meeting 
Kikanus, the King of Ethiopia, returning home &om 
an incursion into Assyria, Moses went with him and. 
his army. After a residence of nine years with the 
King, the Ethiopians elected Moses to the throne of 
Ethiopia on the death of Kikanus. This event took 
place in the hundred and fifty-seventh year after 
Israel went down into Egypt.* 

On the son of the King coming of age, Moses 
abdicated and left Ethiopia. The Ethiopians made 
him many rich presents, and sent him away with 
great honours. 

In Abyssinia, there is a colony of people quite 
distinct from the Ethiopians. They differ totally 
from them in personal appearance, being fair and 
handsome, and decidedly of the Jewish type. In 
religion and customs and language they resemble 
the Jews ; the characters of their writing are similar 
• The Talmud. 
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to the Hebrew. This people must have entered 
Ethiopia with Moses, and stayed behind when he 
went away and entered Midian. The place they 
occupy is called Amhara, ^tuate on a hill, and their 
luiguage Amharic. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TBE SPHINX — THE ENTRANCE. 

The Great Sphinx that is on the Mokattam Hill, 
facing the large Pyramids of Jeezeh, b the link of 
union between the north and south of Egypt, as well 
as the union of the works of those great men living 
at different periods of time as rulers of Egypt — 
Joseph and Moses. The following account of this 
Sphinx is taken from a work called View of 
Ancient and Modem Egypt, by the Bev. Michael 
RusseU, LL.D. 

" Our account of the mechanical productions of 
aiicient Egypt would be incomplete did we not 
mention the Great Sphinx, which has always been 
regarded as an accompaniment, and sometimes even 
as a rival, to the Pyramids. The latest information 
in regard to this stupendous figure was obtained 
through the persevering labours of Mr. Caviglia, 
whose name has been already mentioned with so 
much honour. 

" After the most fatiguing and anxious endeavours 
during several months, he succeeded in laying open 
the whole statue to its base, and exposing a clear 
area extending to a hundred feet from its front. ' It 
is not easy,' says Mr. Salt, who witnessed the process 
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of excaration, ' for any person unused to operations 
of this kind to form the emallest idea of the diffi- 
culties which he had to surmount, more especially 
when working at the bottom of the trench ; for, in 
spite of every precaution, the slightest breath of 
wind, or concussion, set all the surrounding particles 
of sand in motion, so that the sloping sides began to 
crumble away, and mass after mass to come tumbling 
down, till the whole surface bore no unapt resem- 
blance to a cascade of water. Even when the sides 
appeared most firm, if the labourers suspended their 
work but for an hour, they found on their return 
that they had the greatest part of it to do over again. 
This was particularly the case on the southern side ^ 
of the paw, where the whole of the people — from 
sixty to a hundred — were employed for seven days 
without making any sensible advance, the sand rolling 
down in one ccmtinued torrent. But the .discovery 
amply rewarded the toil and expense which were 
incurred in revealing the structure of this wonderful 
work of art. 

" ' The huge legs stretched out fifty feet in advance 
from the body, which is in a cumbent posture ; frag- 
ments of an enormous beard were found resting 
beneath the chin; and there were seen all the 
appendages of a temple, granite tablet, and altar, 
arranged on a regular platform immediately in front. 
On this pavement, and at an equal distuice between 
the paws of the figure, was the large slab of granite 
just mentioned, being not less than fourteen feet high, 
seven broad, and two thick. The fece of this stone, 
which fronted the east, was highly embellished with 
sculptures in bas-relief, the sutgect representing two 
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sphinxes seated on pedestals, and priests holding oat 
offerings, while there was an inscription in hiero- 
glyphics most beautifully executed ; the whole design 
being covered at top, and protected, as it were, with 
the sacred globe, the serpent, and the wings. 

" ' Two other tablets of calcareous stone, similarly 
ornamented, were supposed, together with that of 
granite, to have constituted part of a miniature 
temple, by being placed one on each aide of the 
latter, and at right angles to it. One of them, in 
fact, was still remmning in its place ; of the other, 
which was thrown down and broken, the fragments 
are now in the British Museum. 

'* ' A small lion, couching in front of this edifice, 
had its eyes directed towards the main figure. There 
were besides several fragments of other lions rudely 
carved, and the fore-part of a sphinx of tolerable 
workmanship ; all of which, as well as the tablets, 
walls, and platforms on which the little temple stood, 
were ornamented with red paint, a colour which 
seems to have been, in Egypt as well as in India, 
appropriated to sacred purposes. In front of the 
temple was a granite altar, with one of the four 
projections or horns still retaining its place at the 
angle. From the efEects of fire evident on the stone, 
it is manifest that it had been used for bumt- 



" ' On the side of the left paw of the Great Sphinx 
were cut several indistinct legends in Greek cha- 
racters, addressed to different deities.* On the 
second digit of the same was sculptured, in pretty 
deep letters, an inscription in verse, of which the 

• Pone by Greeks in modem timeEi. — J. V, Q. 
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subjoined translation was f^ven by the late Dr. 
Young, wbose extensive knowledge of antiquities 
enabled him at once to restore the defects of the 
original, and to convey its meaning in Latin as well 
as in English. 
" ' Th; form atupendons here the gods have placed, 
Sparing eacb spot of harrosUbearing land ; 
And with this mightj work of art have graced 

A rocky isle, encumber'd once with sand : 
Not that fierce Sphinx that Thebes erewhile laid waste, 
But groat Latooa's servant, mild and bland : 
Watching that prince beloved who fills the throne 
Of Egypt's plains, and calls the Nile his own. 
That heavenly monarch who his foes defies, 
Like Tuloan powerful, and like Pallas wise.' 

" This remarkable statue is again as much under 
the dominion of the desert as it was half a century 
ago ; and, consequently, it now meets the eye of the 
Egyptian traveller shrouded in sand to the same 
depth as before. 

" Dr. Richardson relates that the wind and the 
Arabs had replaced the covering on this venerable 
piece of antiquity, and hence the lower parts were 
quite invisible. The breast, shoulders, and neck^ 
which are those of a human being, remain uncovered, 
as also the back, which is that of a lion ; the neck is 
very much eroded, and, to a person near, the head 
seems as if it were too heavy for its support. The 
head-dress has the appearance of an old-fashioned 
wig, projecting out about the ears like the hair of 
the Berberi Arabs ;* the ears project considerably, 
the nose is broken, the whole &ce has been painted 
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red, which is the colour assigned to the ancient 
inhabitanta of Egj^t, and to all the deities of the 
country except Osiris. The features are Nubian, or 
what, from ancient representations, may be called 
ancient Egyptian, which is quite different from the 
negro feature. The expression is particularly placid 
and benign ; so much so, that the worshipper of the 
Sphinx might hold up hiB god as superior to all the 
other gods of wood and stone which the blinded 
nations worshipped. 

" Pococke found the head and neck — all that were 
above ground — to be twenty-seven feet high ; the 
breast was thirty-three feet wide ; and the entire 
length about a hundred and thirty. Pliny estimated 
it at a hundred and thirteen feet long and sixty- 
three in height. According to Dr. Richardson, the 
stretch of the back is about a hundred and twenty 
feet, and the elevation of the head above the sand 
from thirty to thirty-five, a result which accords 
pretty nearly with the measurement of Coutelle. It 
is obvious, at the same time, that the discrepancy in 
these reports as to the elevation of the figure must 
be attributed to the varying depth of the sand, which 
appears to have accumulated greatly since the days of 
the Roman naturalist. 

*' There is no opening found in the body of the 
statue, whereby to ascertain whether it is hollow or 
not ; but we learn from Dr. Pococke that there is an 
entrance both in the back and in the top of the head, 
the latter of which, he thinks, might serve for the 
arts of the priests in uttering oracles, while the 
former might be meant for descending to the apart- 
ments beneath." 
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Colonel Howard-Vyse made ineffectual attempts 
to pierce the Sphinx ; the result, in the back of the 
Btatue, he gives in these words :^ 

** The boring-rods were broken, owing to the care- 
lessness of the Arabs, at the depth of twenty-seven 
feet in the back of the Sphinx. Yarioas attempts 
were made to get them out, and on the 21st of July* 
gunpowder was used for that purpose ; but, being 
unwilling to disfigure this venerable monument, the 
excavation was given up, and several feet of boring- 
rods were left in it. During the operation a very 
beautiful fossil of a reed was discovered, which is 
now in the British Museum." 

Kespecting the attempt near the shoulder, he 
says : — " The operations carried on at the Sphinx 
were suspended, and the hole made near the shoulder, 
about twenty-five and a half feet in depth, was 
plugged up." 

It was Moses who had the Sphinx cut out of the 
solid rock on which it stands. The features and 
the head-dress of the statue represent in colossal 
proportions the features and the head-dress of his 
beloved Ethiopian bride, who was ** black but 



The statue served as the royal entrance into the 
Great Pyramid, near which it is constructed. That 
this Pyramid has been entered from this direction is 
evident from the &ct that a ramp-stone has been 
taken away from its place by some person who 
approached it by a subterranean passage. 

" The ori^nal builders,t then, were not those 

• A.D. 1837. 

t Piazzi Smyth, Our InherUance in the Great Pyramid, 
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who knocked out from within on the well side that 
now lost ramp-stone, and exposed the inlet to the 
well-mouth as it is presently seen, near the north- 
west comer of the Grand Gallery. Neither was Al 
Mamoun the party, for no one could have done it 
except by entering the well from the very bottom- 
most depths of the subterranean region ; and he, 
the son of Caliph Harouu Al Raschid, and all his 
crew, did not descend further down the entrance- 
passage than merely to the level of his own forced 
hole, which is not subterranean at all. Nor is the 
credit claimed for any of his Arab successors, who 
rather alluded to the well as an already existing 
feature in their earliest time, and one they did not 
understand ; in large part, too, because they had 
only seen, and only knew of, the upper end of it in 
the north-west comer of the Grand (Jallery floor ; 
and there it was simply a deep hole, the beginning 
of darkness and the shadow of death. 

" Who, then, did burst out that now missing ramp- 
stone ? Who, indeed ! For the whole band of 
Egyptological writers we have mentioned appear to 
be convinced that ages before CaUph Al Mamoun 
made his way by blundering and smashing, — long 
ages, too, before Mohammed was bom, and rather at 
and about the period of Judah being carried captive 
to Babylon, — the Egyptians themselves had entered 
the Great Pyramid by cunning art and tolerable 
understanding of its mere methods of construction, 
and had closed it again when they left." 

Yes ; this Sphinx was the grand royal entrance by 
which Moses and his consort entered into the interior 
of the Great Pyramid. He, being inspired by Heaven, 

6 
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liad foreseen that in future ages the knowledge of 
this entrance would be forgotten ; he therefore re- 
moved the ramp-stone and left the space it occupied 
open, so as to excite the curiosity of those who might 
visit the spot. 

He also left the world a specimen of this entrance 
in a wooden statue, built &t away, that this wooden 
construction might serve to unriddle the passage in 
the Sphinx, which leads into the Great Pyramid. 
The openings in the head and back of the Sphinx 
were to give light and air to the passage. The 
following is a description of the wooden statue, taken 
from Captain Meares' voyages : — • 

"After the English had been for some time in 
King George's Sound, the Americans begtm to make 
use of sails of mats, in imitation of my ship. Not 
long after this the English were waited upon by 
Wicananish, a prince of greater wealth and power 
than any they had yet seen, who invited them to 
viedt his kingdom, which lay at some distance to the 
southward, that a commercial intercourse might be 
established for the advantage of both parties. 

*' The invitation was accepted, and Wicananish 
himself met the ' Felice * at some distance from the 
shore with a small fleet of canoes, and, coming on 
board, piloted them into the harbour. They found 
the capital to be at least three times the size of 
Nootka. The country round was covered with 
impenetrable woods of great extent, in which were 
trees of enormous size. 

" After the King and his chiefe had been enter- 

* Tytler, HUtorical View of the Progres» of Discovery on the 
more Northern Coatta of America. 
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tained on board, the Engliah were in retam invited 
to a feast by Wicananish ; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive a more interesting picture of savage life than 
witnessed on this occaedon. On entering the house, 
we were absolutely astonished at the vast area it 
enclosed. 

" It contained a large square, boarded up close on 
all sides to the height of twenty feet with planks of 
an uncommon breadth and length. Three enormous 
trees, rudely carved and painted, formed the rafters, 
which were supported at the ends and in the middle 
by gigantic images, carved out of huge blocks of 
timber. The same kind of broad planks covered the 
whole to keep out the rain ; but they were so placed 
as to be removable at pleasure, either to receive the 
air and light or to let out the smoke. In the 
middle of this spacious room were several fires, and 
beside them large wooden vessels filled with fish 
soup. Large slices of whale's flesh lay in a state of 
preparation, to be put into similar machines filled 
with water, into which the women, with a kind of 
tongs, conveyed hot stones from very fierce fires, in 
order to make it boil. 

*' Heaps of fish were strewed about ; and in this 
central part of the square, which might properly be 
called the kitchen, stood large seid-skins filled with 
oU, from whence the guests were served with that 
deUcious beverage. The trees that supported the 
roof were of a size which would render the mast of 
a first-rate man-of-war dimiuutive on a comparison 
with them; indeed, our curiosity as well as our 
astonishment was at its utmost stretch when we 
considered the strength which must have been 
6 • 
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required to raise these enormouB beams to their 
present elevatioo, and how such strength could be 
commanded by a people wholly unacquainted, as we 
supposed, with the mechanic powers. 

" The door by which we entered this extraordinary 
finbric was the mouth of one of these images, which, 
large as it may, from this circumstance, be supposed 
to have been, was not disproportioned ' to the other 
features of its colossal visage. We ascended by a 
few steps on the outside ; and, after passing the 
portal, descended down the chin into the house, 
where we found new matter for wonder in the 
number of men, women, and children who composed 
the family of the chief, which consisted of at least 
800 persons. These were divided into groups ac- 
cording to their respective offices, which had distinct 
places assigned them. 

*' The whole of the interior of the building was 
surrounded by a bench, about two feet from the 
ground, on which the various inhabitants sat, ate, and 
slept. The chief appeared at the upper end of the 
room, surrounded by natives of rank, on a small 
rai&ed platform, round which were placed several 
large chests, over which hung bladders of oil, large 
slices of whale's flesh, and proportionable gobbets 
of blubber. 

"Festoons of human skulls, arranged with some 
attention to uniformity, were disposed in almost 
every part where they could be placed, and, however 
ghastly such ornaments appeared to European eyes, 
they were evidently considered by the courtiers and 
people of Wicananish as a very splendid and appro- 
priate decoration of the royal apartment. 
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"When the English appeared, the guests had 
made a considerable advance in their banquet. 
Before each person was placed a large slice of 
boiled whale, which, with small wooden dishes filled 
with oil and fish-soup, and a mussel-shell instead of 
a spoon, composed the economy of the table. The 
servants busily replenished the dishes as they were 
emptied, and the women picked and opened some 
bark, which served the purpose of towels. The 
guests despatched their messes with astonishing 
rapidity and voracity, and even the children, some 
of them not above three years old, devoui«d the 
blubber and oil with a rapacity worthy of their 
fethers. "Wicananish, in the meantime, did the 
honours with an air of hospitable yet dignified 
courtesy, which might have graced a more cultivated 
society." 

The Sphinx was cut or carved on Moses' return 
from MeroS, and prior to bis departure for Ethiopia, 
where he was elected King. He carefully closed the 
mouth, which was the docn* of the passage, that it 
should never be opened till the fulness of time 
arrived. But to prevent the monument from being 
broken into by strangers, he instructed the above- 
mentioned savages to make the large image, with a 
door in its mouth, that it might in the future serve 
as a key to Solve the mystery of the Sphinx in 
connection with the Great Pyramid. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

HXBSION OF HOSES IN THE BAST. 

DuBiNQ hia reign in Ethiopia, Moses erected the 
Sphinxes and other monuments, and left inscriptions 
and bas-reliefs as tokens of his presence in that 
country. From thence he went to Midian, where he 
did not rem^n idle, for there are mines there which 
he must have had worked. He was commissioned 
by the Almighty to deliver the Israelites and bring 
them out of Egypt, and, after teaching them how to 
govern themselves, to lead them to the Land of 
Promise. During the forty years that the Hebrews 
sojourned in the desert, Moses wrote inscriptions on 
the rocks — all resembling those he left in Thebes — 
in order to show to future generations the route by 
which he led his people. 

At the foot of Mount Hor there is a remarkable 
place, called by the Arabs Wady Mousa, or the 
Valley of Moses ; and the whole of this wild region 
is celebrated for its beautiful architectural remains. 
Travellers of our time are told by the Arabs that 
a great prince dwelt there, and they show them a 
noble edifice as Pharaoh's Castle, and another equally 
beautiful as the Palace of Pharaoh's daughter. The 
following extract, taken from the account given by 
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an American traveller, Mr. Stephens, describes these 
edificeB : — * 

" At the entrance of the city there was not a 
creature to dispute our passage ; its portals were 
wide open, and we passed along the stream down 
into the area, and still no man to oppose us. In 
front of the great temple, the pride and beauty of 
Petra, I saw a narrow opening in the rocks, exactly 
corresponding with my conception of the object for 
which I was seeking, A full stream of water was 
gushing through it, and filling up the whole mouth 
of the passage. 

" Mounted on the shoulders of one of my Bedouins, 
I got him to carry me through the swollen stream at 
the mouth of the opening, and set me down on a dry 
place a little above, whence I began to pick my way, 
occasionally taking to the shoulders of my follower, 
and continued to advance more than a mite. I was 
beyond all peradventure in the great entrance I 
was seeking. There could not be two such, and I 
should have gone on to the extreme end of the 
ravine. 

"For about two milra it lies between high and 
precipitous ranges of rocks, from five hundred to a 
thousand feet in height, standing as if torn by some 
great convulsion, and barely wide enough for two 
horsemen to pass abreast. At the end was a large 
open space, with a powerful body of light thrown 
down upon it, and exhibiting in one full view the 
fa9ade of a beautiful temple, hewn out of the rock, 
with rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, 

* Laborde, Jov/mey Gwough Aridna Petrtea, to Mount Sinai, 
and fhe excavated OHy of Fetra, the Edom of the FTophecies. 
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Standing out fresh and clear as if but yesterday from 
the hands of t^e sculptor. 

" Though coming directly from the banks of the 
Nile, where the preservation of the temples excites 
the admiration and astonishment of every traveller, 
we were roused and excited by the extraordinary 
beau^ and excellent condition of the great temple 
at Petra (Wady Mousa). The whole temple, its 
columns, ornaments, porticoes, and porches, are cut 
out from and form part of the solid rock ; and this 
rock, at the foot of which the temple stands like a 
mere print, towers several hundred feet above, it^s 
&ce cut smooth to the very summit, and the top 
remaining wild and misshapen as Nature made it. 

" The whole area before the temple is perhaps an 
acre in estent, enclosed on all sides, except at the 
narrow entrance, and an opening to the left of the 
temple, which leads into the area of the city by a 
pass through perpendicular rocks five or six hundred 
feet in height. 

" Ascending several broad ateps, we entered under 
a colonnade of four Corinthian columns, about thirty- 
five feet high, into a large chamber of some fifty feet 
square and twenty-five feet high. The outside of 
the temple is richly ornamented, but the interior is 
perfectly plain, there being no ornament of any kind 
upon the walls or ceiling ; on each of the three sides 
is a small chamber ; and on the back wall of the 
innermost chamber I saw the names of Messrs. Leigh, 
Banks, Irby, and Mangles, the four English travellers 
who with so much difficulty had effected their 
entrance to the city ; of Messieurs Laborde and 
liinant, and several others. 
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" Leaving the temple and the open area on which 
it fronts, and following the stream, we entered 
another defile much broader than the first, on each 
side of which were ranges of tombs, with sculptured 
doora and columns ; and on the left, in the bosom of 
the mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, is a large 
theatre, circular in form, the pillars in front &llen, 
and containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable 
of containing more than three thousand persons. 
Above the corridor was a range of doors opening to 
chambers in the rocks, the seats of the princes and 
wealthiest inhabitants of Wady Mousa (Petra), and 
not unlike a row of private boxes in a modem 
theatre. The whole theatre is at this day in such a 
state of preservation that if the tenants of the tombs 
around could once more rise into life, they might 
take their old places on its seats and listen to the 
declamation of their favourite player. 

" Though I had no small experience in exploring 
catacombs and tombs, these were so different from 
any I had seen that I found it difficult to distinguish 
the habitations of the Uving from the chambers of 
the dead. The &9ades or architectural decorations 
of the firont were everywhere handsome ; and in this 
they differed materially from the tombs in Bgypt. 
In the latter the doors were simply an opening in the 
rock, and all the grandeur and beanty of the work 
within ; while here the door was always imposing 
in its appearance, and the interior was generally a 
simple chamber, unpainted and unsculptured.* I 
say that I could not distinguish the dwellings from 

* UuB being the camp of the Children of Israel, these 
chambers were the dwellings of the Uviog. — J, V. G. 
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the tombs ; but this was not invariably the case. 
Some were clearly tombs, for there were pits in 
which the dead had been laid, and others were as 
clearly dwellings, being without a place for the 
deposit of the dead. One of these last particularly 
attracted my attention. It consisted of one large 
chamber, having on one side, at the foot of the wall, 
a stone bench about one foot high and two or three 
broad, in form like the divans in the East at the 
present day ; at the other end were several small 
apartments, hewn out of the rock, with partition-wail 
left between them, like stalls in a stable, and these 
had probably been the sleeping apartments of the 
family. 

" There were no paintings or decorations of any 
kind within the chamber ; but the rock out of which 
it was hewn, like the old stony rampart that encircled 
the city, was of a peculiarity and beauty that I never 
saw elsewhere, being a dark ground, with veins of 
white, blue, red, purple, and sometimes scarlet and 
light orange, running through it in rainbow streaks ; 
and within the chambers, where there had been no 
exposure t-o the action of the elements, the fi-eshness 
and beauty of the colours in which these waving lines 
were drawn gave an effect hardly inferior to that of 
the p^tings in the tombs of the Kings at Thebes. 

" Farther on, in the same range — though, in con- 
sequence of the steps of the streets being broken, 
we were obliged to go down and ascend again before 
we could reach it — was another temple, like the first, 
cut out of the soUd rock, and, like the first, too, 
having for its principal ornament a large urn, 
shattered and bruised by musket-balls; for the 
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ignorant Arab, believing that gold is concealed in 
it, day after day, as he passes by, levels at it his 
murderous gun, in the vain hope to break the vessel 
and scatter a golden shower on the ground." 

From this encampment Moses led the Hebrews to 
the plains of Moab, and after taking a survey of 
Canaan from the top of Mount Pisgah, that is over 
agtunst Jericho, he bade them a last farewell. He 
was then a hundred and twenty years old ; *' his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated. And ike 
children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days," and Joshua became their leader 
in the place of Moses. It is also recorded, that 
" there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew &ce to ^e, in all the 
signs and wonders, which the Lord sent him to do 
in the land of Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all his 
servants, and to all his land . . . and in all the 
great terror which Moses showed in the sight of all 
Israel." 

Josephus the Jewish historian gives an account of 
the departure of Moses from the children of Israel 
thus : — *" Now as soon as they were come to the 
mountain called Abarim (which is a very high 
mountain, situate over against Jericho, and one that 
a£fords, to such as are upon it, a prospect of the 
greatest part of the excellent land of Canaan), he 
dismissed the senate ; and as he was going to 
embrace Eleazar and Joshua, and was still dis- 
coursing with them, a cloud stood over him on the 
sudden, and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in the Holy Books that he died, 
* Josephna, AniiguiHet of tke Jwn. 
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which was done out of fear, lest they should venture 
to Bay that, because of his extraordinary virtue, he 
went to God." 

Modem travellers have found remains of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, which serve as landmarks in 
the royal progress towards the East. No doubt 
Moses had these works executed that they might 
give ample proof of his presence in all those countries 
wherein the remuns exist — countries far divided from 
each other— and so that by them his route could 
easily he followed from Ethiopia to the place where 
he ended his pilgrimage on earth. 

From Mount Abarim he took his journey eastward, 
evidently with a large caravan, consisting of his faith- 
ful followers, and forming a formidable escort. The 
first place at which they halted for any length of 
time is in Persia, where there are unmistakable agns 
of his sojourn. The following is an account given by 
Mr. Morier, who accompanied Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges on the mission to Persia in 1809 : — • 

" The sculptures are situated at the distance of 
about fifteen miles from Kazenin. Ahout seven miles 
from it I passed the ruined village of Derses ; and, 
leaving two tombs, one on the right hand and the 
other on the left of the road, came to the bed of a 
torrent, over which there seems to have been built 
an aqueduct, for, on each side of its banks, there are 
remains of masonry, and traces of its conduit may 
be perceived on the southern bank. 

** The extent of the ruins of Shahptir to the south- 
ward is bounded by a beautiful stream of water. Over 
the spring from which it issues the road is sustained 

• Vaux, Nineveh mid Fertepolit. 
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by fragments of architecture, which are part of the 
entablature of some public building, and, by th^ 
dimensions, must have once been magnificent. 

" Immediately after passing the spring, we came 
upon the ruins of Shabplir. When standing on an 
eminence, we computed the whole to be comprised, 
on a rough calculation, within a circumference of 
six miles. This circumference enclosed a tract of 
plain, and a hill, on which the remains of the ancient 
citadel formed a conspicuous and commuiding object. 
Whether by the caprice of Nature or by the labour 
of man, this hill or acropolis is distinctly separated 
from the great range of mountains forming the most 
eastern boundary of the plain of Kazerlin. 

*' Between this and another imposing mass of rock 
runs the beautiful river of Shahpiir. We reckoned 
the space between the two rocks at thirty yards, 
which formed a little plain of verdure and shrubbery, 
intersected, indeed, by the stream of the river. The 
opening between the two grand masses presented a 
landscape the most varied, the most tranquil, the 
most picturesque, and, at the same time, the most 
sublime, that imagination can form. 

** A black and stupendous rock flanked the right 
of the picture ; while another still more extraordinary 
rock, as richly illumined as the other was darkened, 
supported the left. Between both a distant range of 
mountains, whose rocks were terminated by a plain, 
filled up the interstices, forming a fine aerial per- 
spective ; whilst the river and rich shrubbery com- 
pleted a most enlivening foreground. 

" The hill on which the remains of the citadel 
stand is covered by ruins of walls and turrets. On 
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its eastern aspect the nature of the fortification can 
be traced easily ; for walls fill the chasms from rock 
to rock, forming altogether a place of defence ad- 
mirably strong. The first object which arrested our 
attention was a mutilated sculpture of two colossal 
figures on horseback, carved on the superfices of the 
rock. The figure on the right was most injured ; 
the only part« indeed, which we could ascertain with 
precision was one of the front and two of the hinder 
feet of a horse, standing over the statue of a man, 
who was extended at his full length, his &ce turning 
outwardly, and reposed upon his right hand, and his 
attire bearing marks of a Rmnan costume. A figure 
in the same dress was plaoed in an attitude of suppli- 
cation at the horse's knees, and a head in alto-relievo 
just appeared between the hinder feet. The eques- 
trian figure on the left is not quite so much mutilated, 
the horse and parts of the drapery on the thighs being 
still well preserved. 

"The next piece of sculpture (which, like the 
former, was carved upon the mountain of the citadel) 
is perfect in all its parts. It consists of three grand 
compartments; the central and most interesting 
represents a figure on horseback, whose dress an- 
nounces a royal personage. His head-dress is a 
crown, on which is placed a globe ; his hair flows 
in very large and massy curls over both shoulders, 
whilst a slight mustachio just covers his upper lip, 
and gives much expression to a countenance strongly 
indicative of pride and majesty. 

*' His body is clothed with a robe, which fells in 
many folds to his girdle, and then extends itself over 
his thigh and 1^ as low as his ancle. A quiver 
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hangs by his side ; in his right hand he holds the 
hand of a figure behind him, which stands so as to 
coyer the whole hind quarter of his horse, and which 
is dressed in the Roman tunic and helmet. A figure, 
habited also in the Roman costume, is on its knees 
before the head of the horse, with its hands extended 
and with a face betraying entreaty, tfnder the feet 
of the horse is another figure extended, in the same 
attire and character as that of the other two Roman 
figures. 

*' To the right of the tablet stands a figure with 
his hands also extended, but dressed in a different 
manner, and, as fiir as we could judge, with features 
more Egyptian than European. In the angle between 
the King's head and the horse's is a Victory display- 
ing the scroll of &me. A figure (part of which is 
concealed by the one on its knees) completes the 
whole of this division. 

" The second grand compartment, which is on the 
right, is divided again into six sub-compartments, in 
each of which are carved three figures, the costumes 
and general physiognomies of which are aU different. 
They appear mostly in postures of supplication, and, 
I should suspect', are representations of vanquished 
people. 

" On the left, in the third grand compartment, 
are rows of horsemen, divided by one line into two 
smaller compartments. They have all the same 
characteristic dress and features as the royal figure 
in the centre, and certainly represent his forces. The 
whole of this most interesting monument is sculptured 
in a very hard rock, which bears the finest polish, 
and which we pronounced to be a coarse species of 
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jasper. The figures on foot are in height five feet 
nine inches : figures on horseback, from the rider's 
cap to the horse's hoofe, six feet ten inches in length ; 
the grand tablet eleven feet eleven inches. 

" Haying examined these, we next crossed the 
river to the sculptures on the opposite rock. The 
first is a long tablet containing a multitude of figures. 
The principal person (who is certainly the King 
represented in the former tablet) is placed in the very 
centre of the piece, alone in a small compartment, 
and is seated with a sword placed betwixt his legs, 
on the pommel of which rests his left hand. On his 
right, on the uppermost of two long slips, are many 
men, who seem to be a mixture of Persians and 
Ronmns, the former conducting the latter as priso- 
ners. Under these, in the lower step, are others, 
who by their wigs appear to be Persians. Their 
leader bears a human head in both hands, and ex- 
tends it towards the central figure. On the left 
are four small compartments. The first (nearest 
that figure, and the highest from the ground) in- 
closes a crowd of men, whose arms are placed over 
one another's shoulders. Below these are five 
figures, one of whom leads a horse without any 
more furniture than a bridle. 

" The other two compartments are filled up with 
eight figures each. We considered this to represent 
in general a King seated in his room of audience, 
surrounded by his own people, and by nations 
tributary to bim. The length is eleven yards four 
inches. On the left of this were two colossal figures 
on borselack carved in alto-relievo. The one to the 
right had all the dress, character, and features of the 
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King above described ; the other on the left appeared 
also a royal personage, but differing in dress and in 
the fiimitare of hia horse. Both had their hands 
extended, and held a ling, which we conceived to be 
emblematical of peace. 

" After having re-passed the river, we walked over 
the numerous mounds of stones and earth which 
cover the ruined buildings of Shahpiir, and which, 
if ever explored, would discover innumerable secrets 
of antiquity. We were conducted by the peasants 
who were with us to the remains of a very fine wall, 
which in the symmetry of its masonry equalled any 
Grecian work that I have ever seen. Each stone 
was four feet long, twenty-seven inches thick, and 
cut to the finest angles. 

*' The wall formed the front of a square building, 
the area of which is fifty-five feet. At the top were 
placed sphinxes couchant, a circumstance wUch we 
ascertained from discovering accidentally two eyes 
and a mutilated foot, at the extremity of one of the 
upper stones. In this wall there is a window, which 
is arched by the formation of its upper stone. Behind 
this square building we traced most correctly the 
configuration of a theatre, thirty paces in length and 
fourteen in breadth. The place resembled, at 
least, those called theatres which I have seen in 
Greece. From a comparison of their positions, we 
were led to suppose that the building still extant 
must have been connected with the other behind 
it, and may have formed, perhaps, the entrance 
to it."* 

These commemorative sculptures denote that 
• Vaux, Nineoeh and Periepolia. 

7 
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the stranger King (Moses) and his forces took 
possession of Derses near Shahptir by conquest ; and 
the length of time he renudned in the country may 
be inferred from the interregnum, or unrecorded 
interval, between the Assyrian epochs of NimriSd 
and Khorsabad. The supposed duration of that 
period is about sixty or seventy years, and it began 
just about the time that Moses left the children of 
Israel, bo that it synchronises with the arrival of 
Moses in the country, and his residence there fills 
up the gap. 

The number of his followers must have increased 
during the years that Moses travelled from one 
country to another, and he was likely in consequence 
to leave some of them to colonise, and to teach his 
doctrine, and to carry on the ordinances of his 
religion, in every region that was suitable for that 
purpose. 

The Afghans, whose country lies nearest to Persia, 
claim descent from the Jews, and the people of 
Kafiristan are unmistakably Jews. These inhabit 
a mountainous country adjoining Afghanistan, on 
the north-west of Cashmere. 

" The Caufirs* have no general name for their 
nation. Each tribe haa its peculiar name, for they 
are all divided into tribes, though not according to 
genealogy, but to geographical position, each valley 
being held by a separate tribe. The Mussulmans 
confound them all under the name of Caufir, or 
infidel, and call their country Caufiristaun. They 
also call one division of them Seeaposh (black -vested), 

* Monntstuart Elphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of 
CcAnl. 
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or Tor Caufirs (black infidels), and another Speen 
Gaufirs (white infidels). Both epithets are taken 
from their dress, for the whole of the Caufirs are 
remarkable for the fairness and beauty of their com- 
plexion, but those of the largest division wear a sort 
of vest of black goat-skin, while the others dress in 
white cotton. 

"There are several languages among the Caufirs, 
but they have all many words in common, and all 
have a near connection with the Sanskrit. Their 
religion does not resemble any other with which I 
am acquainted. They believe in one God ; but they 
also worship numerous idols, which, they say, repre- 
sent great men of former days, who intercede with 
God in favour of their worshippers. These idols 
are of stone or wood, and always represent men or 
women, some mounted and some on foot. 

"They have hereditary priests. They have also 
persons who can procure an inspiration of some 
superior being by holding their heads over the smoke 
of a sacrifice. Their festivals are often accompanied 
with a sacrifice, and always with a feast. They 
have no titles of their own, but they have borrowed 
that of Khaun from the Afghans for their rich 
men. Their property chiefly consists in cattle and 
slaves. 

" The houses of the Caufirs are often of wood, and 
they have generally cellars where they keep their 
cheeses, clarified butter, wine, and vinegar. In 
every house there is a wooden bench fixed to the 
wall, with a low back to it. There are also stools 
shaped like drums, but smaUer in the middle than at 
the ends, and tables of the same sort, but. larger. 
7 • 
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The Caufirs, partly from their dress and partly from 
habit, cannot sit like the other Asiatics ; and if forced 
to sit down on the ground, stretch out their legs like 
Europeans. They have also beds made of wood and 
thongs of neats' leather : the stools are made of 
wicker-work, 

"They celebrate a sacrifice at a particular place 
near the village where there was a stone post; a 
fire was kindled before it, through which flour, 
butter, and water were thrown on the stone. At 
length an animal was sacrificed, and the flesh was 
burned, and part eaten by the assistants, who were 
numerous, and who accompanied the priest in prayers 
and devout gesticulations."* 

Their neighbours, the dwellers in the beautiful 
vale of Cashmere, also claim descent from the Jews, 
" a claimt borne out by the personal appearance of 
the race, their garb, the east of their countenance, 
and the form of their beards. There is a belief, too, 
among them that Moses died in the capital of Cash- 
mere, and that he is buried near it." (This belief is 
erroneous, as that Lawgiver ended his days very far 
away from Cashmere.) 

" There is no doubt that they were originally of 
Bralunin (Hebrew) origin ; and prosperous must 
have been the people — wise, beneficent, and energetic 
the rulers, in those old days, if tradition and legend 
are to be believed, and the mighty monuments of a 
past grandeur, long anterior to the days when Mogul 
wealth and taste embellished the valley, are to be 

• See Lev. n. 14^18.— J. V. 0. 

t Lieut-Colonel Torrens, Tra/v^ in Laddie, Tartary, and 
KaBhmir, 
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looked on as faithful witnesses ; but to this golden 
age succeeded centuries of oppression. 

" We must, therefore, not be too hard on the 
Kashmiri ; his faults are those that oppression 
fosters, and his virtues, for he has some, are his 
industry, his religious toleration, his observance of 
family ties and obligations, while for qualities of head 
and hand be is second to no Eastern race. As 
artificers, the pale, slim, sneaking denizens of the 
crowded lanes of Sreeuuggur will compete with any 
in the East, and the sturdy, broad-shouldered, large- 
limbed peasant is a painstaking and successful 
husbandman. 

" Among the many changes of masters which 
Cashmere has undergone, one class of men appear 
not only to have retained the religion of their 
Brahmin (Hebrew) forefethers, but also a high 
position among their fellows. I allude to the 
Kashmiri Pundits — men of lengthy pedigree, of 
wealth and influence, who, thanks to their superior 
education and fitness for business, were largely em- 
ployed by their successive conquerors, placed in posts 
of trust, and seemingly exempted from the forcible 
conversion to the creed of Mahommed, which was 
universally imposed on their countrymen." 

From Cashmere the invading host of Moses entered 
Hindostan, known at that period under the name of 
Ind, from the river Indus. The natives of the 
country were a variety of barbarous tribes, who 
resisted the entry of Moses and his followers, and 
many sanguinary battles were fought before they 
were subdued, and the conquerors permitted to take 
possession of the whole peninsula. Here Moses 
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assumed the name of Mauu, and called his Hebrew 
nationality Brahmin. 

The language he employed while in Hindostan was 
Sanscrit ; all his laws and ordinances were written in 
this sacred language. He established classes or castes. 
The Brahmins in India occupied the same position 
as the Lerites in Judea, and were the priests, the 
instructors, and the philosophers of the nation. 

The chronicles of this epoch record the wars and 
the brave exploits of heroes, and the wisdom and 
learning of the conquerors. The first mention made 
of this invading nation gives as their residence a 
tract of country between the rivers Sersooty and 
Oaggar, distant from Delhi about one hundred miles 
to the north-west. It then bore the name of Bram- 
haverta, as being the haunt of gods ; and although it 
was but about sixty-five miles long by forty brc^d, 
it was the scene of the adventures of the first princes, 
and the re^dence of the most famous sages. They 
extended their territory, which seems to have included 
at that time the districts of Oude, Agra, Allahabad, 
Lahore, and Delhi. The city of Oude, then termed 
Ayodha, was the capital. In course of time they 
moved down the peninsula, and subdued the Deccan 
and the whole of the soutli. The celebrated rock 
temples of Ellora, and the sculptured cave of Ele- 
phanta, are some of the many monuments left by 
these Brahmins, the descendants of Abraham the 
Hebrew. Every traveller, in viewing these wonder- 
ful remains is forcibly reminded of similar remains 
in Egypt and Nubia — unmistakable proof of the 
works having been executed under the guidance of 
the same inspired intellect. 
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The colonies left by Moses or Manu in the penin- 
sula of India within the Ganges were distinctly 
traceable in the days of Alexander the Great, the 
Bouthem colonists being swarthy, tall, and handsome, 
not anlike Ethiopians, whilst those of the northern 
latitudes were much fairer, and not unlike the Egyp- 
tians, and those still farther south were Jews. Of 
such aa these were the forces and followers of Moses 
in his progress over the earth. 

After conquering the whole peninsula be left the 
mainland and went over to the island of Ceylon. The 
Cingalese are well versed in biblical history.; and 
they even believe that Adam and Eve came to Ceylon 
after their expulsion irom the garden of Eden. There 
are remains of former grandeur and colossal statues 
to mark the presence of the god-like Lawyer in the 
island. 

From the island of Ceylon he went by sea and 
landed on the opposite peninsula, or India beyond the 
Ganges. The neighbourhood of Siam has splendid 
ruins of most noble buildings and statuary. In 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam, the temples and all 
other religious buildings are evidently of Egyptian 
origin. The Siamese of the present time, firom the 
King to the peasant, live in poor houses of wood or 
bamboo ; and they frankly admit that they did not 
build those ancient monuments, and do not even 
know who were the builders of them. 

Becent travellers in Chin-India speak in rapturous 
terms of the ruins of Angkor, the great temple in 
Siam. One writer says: *' The ruins of Angkor are 
as imposing as the ruins of Thebes or Memphis, and 
more mysterious " ; while another thinks that '* one 
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of these temples, a rival to that of Solomon, and 
erected by some ancient Michael Angelo, might take 
an honourable place beside our most beautiful build- 
ings. It is grander than anything left to ua by 
Greece or Rome." 

The foUowing description of these wonderful ruins 
is taken from the work of a recent traveller who 
visited them : — • 

" The ruins of Angkor are situated in the province 
of Siamrap, eastern Siam, in about lat. 13" 30' N. and 
long. 104° E. We entered upon an immense cause- 
way, the stairs of which were flanked with six huge 
grifBns, each carved from a single block of stone. 
This causeway, which leads directly to the m^ 
entrance of the temple, is 725 feet in length, and is 
paved with stones, each of which measures four feet 
in length by two in breadth. On either side of it 
are artificial lakes fed by springs, and each covering 
about five acres of ground. We passed through one 
of the side gates and crossed the square to a aaia 
situated at the very entrance of the temple. Em- 
bwomed in the midst of a perfect forest of cocoa, 
betel-nut, and toddy palms, and with no village in 
sight, excepting a dozen or more huts, the abodes of 
priests having the charge of it ; the general appear- 
ance of the wonderful temple is beautiful and romantic 
as well as impressive and grand. A just idea of it 
can hardly be conveyed by writing ; it must be seen 
to be understood and appreciated. Still, perhaps, a 
detailed description might assist the imagination 
somewhat in forming a proper estimate of the 
grand genius which planned, and the skill and 
* Frank Vmcent, Jus., The Land of the White El^hant, 
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patience which executed, such a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture. 

" The outer wall of Nagkon Wat — which words 
signify a city or assemblage of temples or monasteries 
— about half a mile square, is built of sandstone, 
with gateways on each side, which are handsomely 
carved with figures of gods and dragons, arabesques, 
and intricate scrolls. Upon the western side is the 
main gateway, and passing through this and up a 
causeway (paved with slabs of stone three feet in 
length by two in breadth) for a distance of a thousand 
feet, you arrive at the central main entrance of the 
temple. About the middle of the causeway, on 
either side, are image-houses, much decayed and 
overgrown with rank parasitic plants ; and a little 
farther on are two small ponds, with carved stone 
copings, which in most places aie thrown down. 

" The foundations of Nagkon Wat are as much as 
ten feet in height, and are very massively built of the 
same volcanic rock as that used in the construction of 
the 'Angels' Bridge.' The entire edifice, which is 
raised on three terraces, the one about thirty feet 
above the other, including the roof, is of stone, but 
without cement ; and so closely fitting are the joints 
as even now to be scarcely discernible. The quarry 
where the stone was hewn is about two days* travel 
— thirty miles — distant ; and it is supposed the trans- 
portation of the immense boulders could only have 
been effected by means of a water communication — 
a canal or river, or when the country was submerged 
at the end of the rainy season. The shape of the 
building is oblong, being 796 feet in length and 588 
feet in width, whilst the highest central pagoda rises 
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some 250 odd feet above the ground, and four others, 
at the angles of the court, are each about 150 feet in 
height. 

" Passing between low raihngs, we ascend a plat- 
form composed of boulders of stone four feet in 
length, one and a half feet in width, and six inches 
in thickness, and enter the temple itself through a 
columned portico, the &5ade of which is beautifully 
carved in basso-relievo with ancient mythological 
subjects. From this doorway, on either side, runs a 
corridor, with a double row of columns, cut — base 
and capital — from single blocks, with a double, oval- 
shaped roof covered with carving and consecutive 
sculptures upon the outer wall. 

" This gallery of sculptures, which forms the ex- 
terior of the temple, consists of over half a mile of 
continuous pictures, cut in basso-relievo upon sand- 
stone slabs six feet in width, and represents subjects 
taken from Hindoo mythology — from Eamayana, the 
Sanscrit epic poem of India, with its 25,000 verses 
describing the exploits of the god Rama and the son 
of the King of Oudh. The contests of the King of 
Ceylon, and Hunaman, the monkey god, are graphi- 
cally represented. There is no key-stone used in the 
arch of this corridor, and its ceiling is micarved. On 
the walls are sculptured the immense number of 
100,000 separate figures (or at least heads). Entire 
scenes from the Eamayana are pictured ; one, I re- 
member, occupies 240 feet of the waU. 

" Weeks might be spent in studying, identifying, 
and classifying the varied subjects of this wonderful 
gallery. Tou see warriors riding upon elephants and 
in chariots, foot soldiers with shield and spear, boats, 
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unshapely divinities, trees, monkeys, tigers, griffins, 
hippopotami, serpents, fishes, crocodiles, bullocks, 
tortoises, soldiers of immense physical development, 
with helmets, and some people with beards. The 
figures stand somewhat like those on the great Egyp- 
tian monuments, the side partly turned towards the 
front ; in the case of the men, one foot and leg are 
always placed in advance of the other ; and I noticed, 
besides, five horsemen, armed with spear and sword, 
riding abreast, like those seen upon the Assyrian 
tablets in the British Museum. In the procession 
several of the kings are preceded by musicians plajdng 
upon shells and long bamboo flutes. Some of the 
kings carry a sort of battle-axe, others a weapon 
' which much resembles a golf-club, and others are 
represented as using the bow and arrow. In one 
place is a grotesque divinity, who sits elegantly 
dressed upon a throne surmounted by umbrellas; 
this figure, of peculiar sanctity, evidently, has been 
recently gilded, and before it, upon a small table, 
there were a dozen or more ' joss-sticks ' kept con- 
stantly burning by the faithful.* But it is almost 
useless to particularise when the subjects and style 
of execution are so diverse. Each side of the long 
corridor seemed to display figures of distinct feature, 
dress, and character. 

" ' The most interesting sculptures,' says Dr. Adolf 
Bastian, the President of the Koyal Geographical 
Society of BerUn, who explored these wonderful 
ruins in 1864, 'the most interesting sculptures at 
Nagkon Wat are in two compartments, called by the 
natives respectively the procession and the three 
* A. modem addition. — J. V. Q. 
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Btages (heaven, earth, and hell). What gives a 
peculiar interest to this section is the &ct that the 
artist has represented the different nationaUties in all 
their distinctive characteristic features, firom the flat- 
nosed savage in the tasseled garh of the Pnom, and 
the short-haired Lao, to the straight-nosed Rajaput, 
with sword and shield, and the bearded Moor, giving 
a catalogue of nationalities, like another column of 
Trajan in the predominant physical conformation of 
each race. On the whole there is such a prevalence 
of Hellenic cast in the features and profiles, as well 
as in the elegant attitude of the horsemen, that one 
might suppose Xenocrates of old, after finishing his 
labours in Bombay, had made an excursion to the 
east.' 

"There are figures sculptured in high relief (nearly 
life-size) upon the lower parts of the walls about the 
entrance ; all are females, and apparently of Hindoo 
origin. The interior of the quadrangle, bounded 
by the long corridor just described, is filled with 
^leries — halls, formed with huge columns, crossing 
one anotlier at right angles. In the Nagkon Wat 
as many as 1,532 solid columns have been counted, 
and among the entire ruins of Angkor there are 
reported to be the immense number of 6,000, almost 
all of them hewn from single blocks and artistically 
carved. On the inner side of the corridor there are 
blank windows, each of which contains seven beauti- 
fully turned little columns. The ceilings of the 
galleries were hung with tens of thousands of bats 
and pigeons, and other birds had made themselves 
comfortable nests in out-of-the-way comers. 

" We pass on up steep staircases, with steps not 
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more than four inches in width, to the centre of 
the galleries which here bisect one another. There 
are two detached buildings in this square. In one of 
the galleries we saw two or three hundred images — 
made of stone, wood, brass, clay — of all shapes and 
sizes and ages (some of the large stone idols are said 
to be 1,400 years old). 

*' We walk on across another causeway, with small 
image-houses* on either hand, and up a steep flight 
of steps, fiilly thirty feet in height, to other galleries 
crossing each other in the centre above which rises 
the grand central pagoda, 250 feet in height, and at 
the four comers of the court four smaller spires. 
These latter are much dilapidated and do not now 
display their full height ; the porticoes also bear 
evidence of the presence of the 'heavy hand of 
time.' 

" There is one more gallery, and then we come to 
the outer corridor, and pass through a magnificent 
doorway to the reai" of the temple, and walk round 
to our sala, not knowing which to admire the most, 
the vastness of the plan or the propriety and grace 
of the performance. 

" The principal ruins of Siam and Cambodia yet 
discovered lie in the province of Siamrap, as already 
stated. At about three miles north-east of Angkor, 
on the oppoate side of the Siamrap river, are the 
ruins of a city called Pentaphrohm, the citadel of Ta- 
phrohm, and near it is a loat styled Phrakeoh, or the 
Gem Tower, presenting the same combination of a 
royal and priestly residence as Angkor and Nagkon 
Wat. Some of these temples and palaces, with their 
* Out-offices for the lervantg of the palace. — J. T. Q. 
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columns, Bculptures, and etatues, are quite as inter- 
esting, though not BO well-preserved, as those at 
Angkor. About four miles east of Nagkon Wat are 
two other remains of antiquity, Bakong and Lailan. 

"In the province of Battambong, forty or fifty miles 
south-west irom Siamrap town, there are also ruins, 
temples, monasteries, and palaces, and indeed the 
whole valley of the Makong river to the very borders 
of China is spread with ruina of more or less m^- 
nitude, beauty, and interest. Near the .monastery of 
Phrakeoh is an artificial lake called Sasong (the royal 
lake), built by the kings of Pentaphrohm, and sur- 
rounded with pleasure-houses for their recreation. 
Dr. Baatian thinks that it must have been a work 
of immense labour, and the whole population of Cam- 
bodia of to-day would scarcely be able to raise such 
a gigantic structure. 

"The lake of Sasong he describes as being *of oblong 
shape, about 2,000 feet broad and 4,000 feet long, 
and surrounded by a high embankment of solid 
masonry. Some of the blocks are fourteen to sixteen 
feet long and highly finished. In convenient places 
square platforms were built overhanging the water, 
with broad flights of steps leading down to it, and in 
such places the huge masses of stone laid on each 
other are embellished by delicate chisellings, bearing 
the figures of serpents, eagles, lions (in their febulous 
shapes as Naga, Kruth, Sinto) on the ends. In the 
middle of the lake is a small island with the remains 
of a former palace upon it. Of all the figures used 
for ornaments, that which recurs most frequently 
is that of the Naga ; and the Chinese officer who 
visited Cambodia in 1295 describes already * the 
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pillars of the stone bridges adorned with serpents, 
each of which had nine heads.' 

*' About half a mile north-west of Nagkon Wat there 
are the ruins of an observatory, built upon the sum- 
mit of a hill perhaps 500 feet in height. A foot-path 
leads up this lull through the thick jungle. The first 
indication of any antiquities thereabouts is two im- 
mense stone grifiBns, one standing on each side of the 
path ; and next we pass a small image with the head 
of an elephant and the body of a human being ; it is 
the elephfuit-headed Ganesh — the god of wisdom of 
the Hindoo mythology. This hill is cut in five 
terraces paved with stone, and having staircases, each 
about twelve feet in height, ornamented with stone 
lions upon their balusters ; and at the comers of each 
terrace are small image-houses, 

" The building is quadrilateral, and covers the en- 
tire crest of the hill, there being four entrances ; the 
central spire is now an unshapely mass of large 
boulders, all overgrown with trees, shrubs, and vines. 
From the summit we obtained an extensive view of 
the surrounding country. To the north there ex- 
tended from east to west a range of low blue hills ; 
to the south-east we could just discern the placid 
waters of Lake Thalaysap ; to the south lay the quaint 
old town of Siamrap, and to the south-west there was 
another large lake of bright, clear water." 

On his arrival in the southern portion of the 
peninsula beyond the Ganges, the great Lawgiver 
evidently set his followers to execute the wonderful 
monuments above described. 

The sculptures on the walls of the palace of Angkor 
represent exploits of bravery and conquest, from the 
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first invasion of Ind to the arrival of tie invaders 
on the island of Ceylon, and to their landing in 
Siam. 

The observatory shows that Moses loved astronomy, 
and pursued the study of that science in the distant 
east as he had done in Thebes. 

When these noble undertakinga were completed — 
which serve as souvenirs of his visit to the country 
— he, no doubt, left a colony to protect them, and 
proceeded northward, where there are ample traces 
which clearly indicate the route. The country he 
came to was Hke that which is on the other side of 
the Bay of Bengal, inhabited by various tribes of 



The empire he founded here was caUed the Empire 
of Brahma, and the people Brahmins. The scriptures 
were expounded, and the doctrine of the Lawgiver 
propagated, so that the natives of the country to this 
day relate the fall of Adam, and all the particulars 
regarding that memorable event. The following is 
a Uteral translation, by Dr. Mason, of some rude 
verses which the Karens have preserved : — 

" Anciently, God commanded, but Satan appeared 
bringing destruction. 
Formerly, God commanded, but Satan appeared 

deceiving unto death. 
The woman Eu and the man Tha-nai pleased not 

the eye of the dragon. 
The dragon looked on them, the dragon beguiled 

the woman and Tha-nai. 
How is this said to have happened? 
The great dragon succeeded in deceiving — de- 
ceiving unto death. 
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How do they say it was done? 

A yellow fruit took the great dragon, and gave 

to the children of God ; 
A white &ait took the great dragon, and gave 

to the daughter and son of God. 
They transgressed the commands of God, and 

Grod turned His face from them. 
They kept not all the words of God —were de- 
ceived, deceived unto sickness. 
They kept not all the law of God — were deceived, 
deceived unto death." 
It is evident that this tradition came from a 
written source, and there is no other source than 
the books of Moses. 

There is in the Christian world an erroneous 
acceptation of the first and second chapters of the 
first book of Moses. Expounders of the Penta- 
teuch, of our enlightened age, err with respect to 
these two chapters, and the consequence of this error 
is much confusion among believers. These expoun- 
ders say that God created only one man at the creation 
of the world ; and that when this man complained 
of ennui and loneliness, then the Almighty created 
the woman to keep him company. This account of 
the creation of man has been the cause of many 
controversies and divisions and secessions from the 
true fiuth. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, Moses records the 
creation of heaven and earth with all the contents of 
each of them. Man, male and female, was created 
on the sixth day — not one couple, but many couples, 
as other animals were created; they were without 
number. And the Almighty blessed them, and told 

8 
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them to multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it ; to have dorainion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
movetb upon the earth. He gave them every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed, for meat, &c. 

This was accomplished on the sixth day; and "on 
the seventh day He rested from all His work which 
He had made. And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it : because that in it He had rested 
from all His work which God had created and made." 

After this first seventh day, God created Adam, 
and the Lord God formed this man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and he became a living soul. "And the 
Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he put this man whom he had formed. And 
out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food ; 
the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden ; and 
from thence it was parted, and became into four 
heads." 

The man Adam was ruddy, for the earth or dust 
out of which he was formed was red. The rest of 
the men who were created on the sixth day were 
black, for the garden of Eden was divided from the 
rest of negroland by the river Nile, which surrounded 
it entirely. During the heavy rains in this portion 
of Africa, the waters of the lakes overflow, the Nile, 
passing in its course through the red soil of Ethiopia, 
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gets tinged with that colour; and the waters, after 
entering Egypt, retain that hue for a long distance 
towards the Mediterranean Sea. 

" And the Lord God took the man (Adam) and 
put him in the garden of Eden, to dress it and to 
keep it. And the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat : but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." So this 
man alone, of aU the created human beings, received 
this commandment from God. 

There is sculptured on the wall of a palace in 
Upper Egypt, which Norden, the Danish traveller 
saw and sketched, a group of three persons with a 
tree in the centre. The principal personage in this 
group is seated, and is addressing a man standing 
before him, as if giving the commandment above 
stated. The third figure is of a man standing behind 
the seated person, with a sarcastic expression of 
countenance. This sculpture no doubt represents 
the event in question. 

After this, Eve was created. And it is recorded 
that " the serpent was more subtil than any beast of 
the field which the Lord God had made." He 
tempted the woman, and succeeded in making her 
break the commandment which God had given to 
Adam. 

Now there is another sculpture in Upper Egypt, 
representing a man with a serpent's head. So that 
the creature that tempted and seduced Eve was a 
man ; and he made her commit two sins : she broke 
the commandment of God, and her troth to her 
8 • 
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husband. When she had thus doubly sinned, she 
beguiled her husband, and persuaded him to disobey 
bis Creator. 

The Lord Gtod visited the garden of Eden at certain 
hours of the day, and Adam and Eve attended as 
keepers of it. But when the time of the visit of the 
Lord God arrived, the man and his wife bid them- 
selves, so that the Lord called for Adam, " and said 
unto him, Where art thou ? And he said, I heard 
Thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I 
was naked; and I hid myself. And He said, Who 
told thee that thou wast naked ? Hast thou eaten 
of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou 
shouldest not eat ? And the man said, The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree, and I did eat. 

" And the Lord God said unto the woman, What 
is this that thou hast done? And the woman said, 
The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. And the 
Lord God said unto the serpent. Because thou hast 
done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field ; upon thy belly skalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life ; and 
I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou ahalt bruise his heel." 

From this it is evident that the serpent, before he 
was cursed by God, walked erect as a man, and it 
was only after the curse that he became the creeping 
animal that we see him now. The Almighty, in His 
pity, made coats of skins for Adam and Eve, and 
clothed them. This is another proof that this man 
and his wife were different from the rest of mankind, 
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for these clothe themselves, whereas savages, to this 
day, go about without clothing of any kind — perfectly 
naked as in the day they were created. 

Moses, in thus separating these two from other 
beings, gave a beginning to the Jewish nation, as 
descending from the children of God. He was the 
historian of this nation, and it was for these people 
that he wrote his laws and ordinances of religion. 
Other nations of the earth are only mentioned by 
him in his records incidentally, as coming in contact 
with his nation by chance or accident. 

The confusion made by the seventy elders who 
translated the Pentateuch from the Hebrew into 
Greek, by having added six verses to the second 
chapter of the book of Genesis, has caused great 
mischief in the Church, resulting in disbelief of the 
Bible. If these lirst six verses were removed from 
the second chapter, the version would be quite 
Gorrect, and as it was intended by Moses. 

Adam and Eve were expelled from the garden of 
Eden, and, proceeding to the East along the Nile, 
they made (he caves in the rocks their dweUing- 
place. In due time Eve gave birth to the child 
conceived in sin, and she called him Cain. She had 
another son after this, whom she called Abel. Cain 
had the vices of the serpent, and consequently hated 
this younger brother ; and when they became old 
enough to offer sacrifices to God, he found that while 
his brother's offering was accepted, his was rejected. 
Thereupon high words were spoken, and, rising up 
in anger, he struck his brother and killed him. 

"And the Lord said unto Cain, * Where is Abel 
thy brother P And he said, I know not : Am I my 
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brother's keeper? And He said, What hast thou 
done ? the voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto 
me from the ground. And now art thou curaed from 
the earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive 
thy brother's blood from thy hand ; vrhen thou 
tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto 
thee her strength ; a furtive and a vagabond shalt 
tiiou be in the earth. 

'* And Cain said unto the Lord, My punishment 
is greater than I can bear. Behold, Thou hast driven 
me out this day from the face of the earth ; and from 
Thy face shall I be hid ; and I shall be a fugitive and 
a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come to pass, 
that every one that findeth me shall slay me. 

" And the Lord sMd unto him, Therefore whoso- 
ever alayetb Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him 
sevenfold. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him should kill him. And Cain 
went out fi«m the presence of the Lord, and dwelt 
in the land of Nod, on the east of Eden." 

Here we have the first mention of intercourse 
between the people that were created in the world 
on the sixth day, and a descendant of Adam and 
Eve, who were created by the Lord (rod in the 
second week, and placed by themselves in the 
garden of Eden, This land of Nod, on the east of 
Eden, where Cain took up his abode, and married a 
woman of the land, must have been near Noph in 



It is said Eve had another son, after the death of 
Abel and the departure of C^ ; he was named Seth. 
In the Pentateuch the children of Adam and Eve are 
called the sons of Qod ; and the descendants of the 
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humaa family in the world at large were styled the 
sons and daughters of men. 

In Munipur snake-worship is still in existence. 
It is reported that i — " The Raja's peculiar god is a 
species of snake called Pakiing-ba, from which the 
royal famUy claim descent. When it appears it is 
coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess in atten- 
dance, who then performs certain ceremonies to 
please it. 

" This snake appears, they say, sometimes of great 
size, and when he does so it is indicative of his 
being displeased with something. But as long as he 
remains of diminutive form it is a sign he is in good 
humour. Fakdng-ba is a snake by day, and by 
night assumes the human form. A house is prepared 
for it, and when it appears the priests give intima- 
tion of it, and all the head men and most orthodox 
Hindus, from the Raja downwards, do poojak (wor- 
ship) before it."* 

The colonists left by Moses in his progress through 
the different countries of Eastern Asia claim descent 
firom celestial beings, especially in India beyond the 
Ganges, in China, and other kingdoms as &r as the 
western shores of Amenca. This claim originated 
from their being the direct descendants of Adam and 
Eve. The savages among whom they dwelt in 
bygone days admitted the claim, and, moreover, 
credited them with divine attributes. 

The kings of Burmah condder the throne-room of 

their palace, where they receive homage from their 

subjects and strangers, as holy ground, and have 

made it a rule that all who seek the royal presence 

* Lieat.-G«iier&l Fytche, Burmah PaH and Pretmii. 
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shall put off their shoes. Embalming the dead is 
also practised in Burmah, the members of the royal 
family, when they die, being embalmed — a custom 
brought by Moses from Egypt. The title of Phra 
among the Siamese is also imported from Egypt, 
being used in both countries as a royal appellation. 

The inspired Lawgiver proceeded eimtward firom 
the kingdom of Brahma, and entered China. The 
inhabitants of this immense tract of land lying along 
the sea-shore were savages, ignorant of the arts and 
comforts of civilized life. He imparted to them the 
knowledge of agriculture and astronomy, arithmetic 
and navigation, and all the useful arts and sciences. 
He reclaimed them from the darkness of profound 
ignorance, and gave them laws for guidance in their 
duties towards God and their fellow-beings. 

Moses also taught these people to read and write ; 
the writing being in hieroglyphics, similar to that of 
Egypt. He established here a form of government 
resembling that of the other kingdoms he had 
founded on his route. And when he had re- 
claimed these savages and raised them to a height 
of civOization equal to that of Egypt, he departed, 
leaving a colony to continue the good work which 
he had begun. 

It is remarked by Dr. Mason, that *' there have 
been Jews in China from time immemorial, and that 
ancient copies of the Pentateuch, written on sheep- 
skins, have been found in their possession." 

Since the departure of Moses the kingdom of 
China, which he founded, has many times been 
invaded by different nations of Western Asia ; and 
has had conquerors so savage that they ordered all 
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the books to be burnt, and compelled the people to 
adopt many strange customsj which prevail in China 
even to this day. So that the Chinese were more 
civilized in the days immediately succeeding Moses* 
time than they are in this century. 

The country along the sea-board adjoining China 
is Corea ; and the Lawgiver visited this country 
also before he crossed over to the island of Japan. 
The original Coreans were savages, like all their 
primitive neighbours ; and here the god-like Law- 
giver imparted to tbe ignorant men the same lessons 
he had given in all the countries along his route. 
He formed the peninsula of Corea into a dependency 
of China ; so that its annals are included in the 
History of China. 

The Coreans have a knowledge of the writings of 
Moses ; and a system of caste prevails as in the 
Eastern parts of India. The colonists were, of course, 
the nobles of the land. A traveller states : — • 

"The features of a very considerable portion of 
the natives I had an opportunity to see during my 
travels in the country bore an expression so noble 
and so marked, that they might have passed for 
Europeans, had they been dressed after our fashion. 
This was also most strikingly observable in a great 
number of children, whose handsome, regular fea- 
tures, rosy skin, blue eyes, and auburn hair really 
made it so difficult to distinguish them from Euro- 
pean children that at first I could not account for 
their looks but by believing them to be of European 
descent — an impression whicb had, of course, to be 
abandoned as altogether false and erroneous after 
* Emest Oppert, A Forbidden iJomd. 
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penetrating further into the interior, when appear- 
ances of the same nature became of daily occur- 
rencGi" 

From the peninsula of Corea Moses and hia fol- 
lowers crossed over to the beautiful island of Japan, 
in the North Pacific Ocean, not far distant from the 
continent of Asia. The people inhabiting the nume- 
rous isles which compose the kingdom of Japan were 
savages — ignorant and superstitious, like the rest of 
the children of Nature, whom the Lawgiver had met 
in his journey, and whom he reclaimed from the dark- 
ness of ignorance to the knowledge of God and His 
commandments. 

Here he taught the Japanese as he had other 
people ; and after giving laws and ordinances for 
their guidance, he departed, leaving a colony to govern 
the country. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

JUSSIOM OP MOSES IN THE WEST. 

Pbocbediho still further eastward Moses landed on 
the western coast of North America. He found the 
natives inhabiting this vast tract of land as savage 
as those he had left on the continent and the adjacent 
islands of Asia — profoundly ignorant of God, living 
like the animals around them, and going about as 
nude as in the day when they were first created. 
The god-like Lawgiver founded an extensive empire 
in this wUdemess, and brought these savages under 
subjection, and taught them all things necessary for 
their happiness and well-being. This empire was 
Mexico. 

Id this new empire he constructed monuments 
resembling those of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nubia 
and Ethiopia ; he set up statues, buUt pyramids, 
aqueducts, palaces, and bridges. His works he em- 
bellished with sculpture portraying the battles his 
forces had fought with the different nations that 
opposed their lauding to occupy the country. And 
he brought his new subjects to the same state of 
civilization as the ancient Egyptians of his time. 
The following extracts are from the work of a modem 
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traveller, concerning the pyramids and other ruins of 
Mexico : — • 

" We arrived at Ohollula after a pleasant ride over 
plains covered with corn-fields, interepersed with plan- 
tations of the Agava AmericaTia. This city was, 
before the conquest, . one of the most considerable 
belonging to the ancient Mexicans. It was tamed 
for its idols, its sanctity, and its pagan worship. 

" The Teocalli or temple is composed of alternate 
layers of clay and sun-burnt brick, forming an im- 
mense pyramid, divided iuto regular stages, or plat- 
forms ; but time, and the growth of the prickly pear, 
the tuna, or nopal, and other vegetables, have left 
but little of its original form visible, and it now 
resembles a natural hill ; the high road from Puebla 
is cut through a part of it, which serves to show its 
internal structure. 

" We ascended by a steep winding road, partly cut 
into steps, to a level area of 140 (one hundred and 
forty) feet long, on which stands a very neat church, 
ninety feet in length, with two towers and a dome ; 
from this exalted platform the spectator enjoys a 
most lovely landscape. We descended with reluc- 
tance the side of this pyramid, whose base is more 
extensive than that of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 
It is covered with trees of great variety, some 
species of which I had never before seen ; but they 
had evidently been planted there. 

"On our descent to the plains we visited two 
detached masses, consti-ucted, like the great pyramid, 
of unburnt brick and clay. The one to the north- 
east had been cut or taken away ; its broken sides 
* W. BoUook, Six Months Bendenceand Travela in Meseico, 
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were so perpendicular as to prevent access to its 
summit. The other detached piece has been engrayed 
by Humbolt, whose figure of the great pyramid con- 
veys an idea of its ancient rather than its present 
state, nor is the church on its summit like the 
original. 

" The comer-stone of the building now occupied 
by the lottery-ofice, and fronting the market for 
shoes, is the head of the serpent-idol, of great magni- 
tude, which I should judge was not, when entire, less 
than seventy-feet in length. Under the gateway of 
the house, nearly opptaite the entrance to the mint, 
is a fine statue, in a recumbent posture, of a deity, 
beanng the human form, and ornamented with various 
symbols ; it is about the size of life, and was found a 
few years since in digging a well. 

" The house at the comer of a street at the south- 
east of the great square is built upon and in part 
supported by a fine circular altar of black basalt, 
ornamented with the tail and claws of a gigantic 
reptile. In the cloisters behind the Dominican Con- 
vent is a noble specimen of the great serpent idol, 
almost perfect, and of fine workmanship ; this mon- 
strous divinity is represented in the act of swallowing 
a human victim, which is seen cmshed and struggling 
in its horrid jaws. 

" The only works of art of the inhabitants of the 
city of Mexico before the conquest, then called 
Tenochtitlan, now publicly seen, are the great Calen- 
dar Stone, popularly called Montezuma's watch, and 
the Sacrificial Stone, or the grand altar, once standing 
in the great temple before the principal idol. The 
former measures twelve feet in diameter, and is cut 
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from one large block of porous basaltic stone. It is 
supposed to have been placed in the roof of the great 
temple in the same manner as the Zodiac was in the 
temple of Tentyra in Upper Egypt.* It now stands 
against the north-west wall of the cathedral, and is 
an attractive object of antiquarian research, and a 
striking proof of the perfection the nation to which 
it belonged had attained in some of the sciences ; 
few persons, even of the most enlightened cities of 
Europe, of the present day, would be capable of 
executing such a work. 

" From the first moment I beheld it I determined, 
if possible, to convey to Europe a fac-simile of so 
fine a specimen of Aztec skill. Through the influ- 
ence of Don Lucas Alarman, the prime minister, I 
obtwned permission of the clergy to erect a scaffold 
against the cathedral, and took an impression of it 
in plaster, which was afterwards carefully packed up, 
and with some difficulty conveyed to Vera Cruz. 
It has fortunately arrived safely in England, and 
now forms one of the subjects of the exhibition of 
Ancient Mexico to be seen in the Egyptian Hall. 

" The Sacrificial Stone, or altar, is buried in the 
square of the cathedral, within a hundred yards of 
the CiJendar Stone. The upper surface only is 
exposed to view, which seems to have been done 
designedly. As I had been informed that the sides 
were covered with historical sculpture, I applied to 
the clergy for the fiirther permission of having the 
earth removed from around it, which they not only 



* And the Zodia>c iu the Hindoo Temple at Beanres in 
India.— J. V. G. 
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granted, but moreover had it perfonnied for me at 
their own expense. 

" I then took casts of the whole. It is twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and consists of fifteen groups 
of figures, representing the conquests of the warriors 
of Mexico over different cities, the names of which 
are written over them. 

" After a pleasant ride over a country not very 
fertile, we reached the gates of Tescuco. Some time 
before approaching the immediate vicinity of the city, 
you are apprised that you are near a place of great 
antiquity. You pass the large aqueduct for the 
supply of the town, which is still in use, and you also 
pass the ruins of several stone buildings of great 
strength. 

" On entering the gates, to the right are seen those 
artificial tumuli, the teocalli of unburnt brick so 
common in most Indian towns, supposed to be 
temples, tombs, or places of defence, or perhaps 
serving for all these purposes. The foundations and 
ruins of temples, fortresses, palaces, and other exten- 
sive buildings, are alone sufficient to attest its former 
consequence and splendour ; but it is likewise well 
known to have been in earlier times the seat of 
Mexican literature and art. It was the Athens of 
America, and the residence of historians, orators, 
poets, artists, and the great men of every department 
of the sciences who existed in those days. 

" What a subject for contemplation does this 
collection of ruins present to the reflecting mind! 
The seat of a powerful monarch, whose subjects (if 
we may judge from their works) were probably an 
enlightened people, existing and flourishing long 
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before the cootinent of America was known to 
Europe, and yet a people whose customs, costume, 
religion, and architecture strongly resembled those 
of an enlightened nation of Africa." 

Mr. Bullock continues : — 

*' We soon arrived at the foot of the largest pyra- 
mid (at Otumba), and began to ascend. It was less 
difficult than we expected, although, the whole way 
up, lime and cement are mixed with fallen stones.* 
The terraces are perfectly visible, particularly the 
second, which is about thirty-eight feet wide, covered 
with a coat of red cement eight or ten inches thick, 
composed of small pebble-stones and lime. In many 
places, as you ascend, the nopal trees have destroyed 
the regularity of the steps, but nowhere injured the 
genertd figure of the square, which is as perfect in 
this respect as the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

** We everywhere observed broken pieces of instru- 
ments like knives, arrow and spear-heads, &c. com- 
posed of obsidian, the same as those found on the 
small hills of Ohollula; and, on reaching the summit, 
we found a flat surface of considerable size, but which 
has been much broken and disturbed. On the north- 
east side, about half-way down, at some remote 
period, an opening has been attempted. 

'* Dr. Oteyza, who has given us the measure of 
these Pyramids, makes the base of the largest six 
hundred and forty-five feet in length, and one hundred 
and seventy-one in perpendicular height. I should 
certainly consider that the latter measurement is 
considerably under the mark, and that its altitude 
must be half its breadth." 

* These must have been fallen casing- stones. — J. T. O. 
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There is no doubt that these Mexican pyramids 
were built by Moses for the same purpose as those 
in Egypt; and that these were similarly finished ofF 
with casing-stones, to preserve the com from the 
effects of the elements, like their prototypes through- 
out Egypt. Dr. Robertson in his Ri$iory of North 
and South America, says : — 

" As fer as one can gather from their obscure and 
inaccurate descriptions, the great temple of Mexico, 
the most famous in New Spain, which has been 
represented as a magnificent building, rwsed to such 
a height that the ascent to it was by a flight of a 
hundred and fourteen steps, was a solid mass of eartb 
of a square form, feced partly with stone. Its base on 
each side extended ninety feet, and decreasing gradu- 
ally as it advanced in height, it terminated in a 
quadrangle of about thirty feet.'* 

In its original state this building would have 
terminated in a sharp point, instead of a quadrangle 
of such extent ; and have been faced entirely with 
stone, smoothly polished, from base to summit — re- 
sembling the Egyptian pyramids. 

When the Spaniards under Cortes, visited Mexico, 
"the Empire* was at a pitch of grandeur to which 
no society ever attained in so short a period. Its 
dominion extended from the North to the South 
sea, over territories stretching, with some small 
interruption, above five hundred leagues from east 
to west, and more than two hundred from north to 
south, comprehending provinces, not inferior in 
fertility, population, and opulence, to any in the 
torrid zone. 

• Dr. Bobertson. 

9 
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" The people were warlike and enterprising, the 
authority of the monarch unbounded, and his re- 
venues eonaiderable. If, with the forces which might 
have been suddenly assembled in such an empire, 
Montezuma had fallen upon the Spaniards whilst 
encamped on a barren unhealthy coast, unsupported 
by any ally, without a place of retreat, and destitute 
of provisions, it seems to be impossible, even with 
all the advantages of their superior discipline and 
arms, that they could have stood the shock, and 
they must either have perished in such an unequal 
contest, or have abandoned the enterprise." 

The Spaniards were received by Montezuma in the 
city of Mexico, and Dr. Robertson goes on to say : — 

" When they drew near the city, about a thou- 
sand persons, who appeared to be of distinction, 
came forth to meet them, adorned with plumes and 
clad in mantles of fine cotton. Each of these, in his 
order, passed by Cortes, and saluted him according 
to the mode deemed most respectful and submissive 
in their country. They announced the approach of 
Montezuma himself, and soon after his harbingers 
came in sight. 

*' There appeared first two hundred persons in an 
uniform dress, with large plumes of feathers, alike 
in fashion, marching two and two, in deep silence, 
bare-footed, with tbeir eyes fixed on the ground. 
These were followed by a company of higher rank, 
in their most showy apparel, in the midst of whom 
was Montezuma, in a chair or litter richly orna- 
mented with gold and feathers of various colours. 

*' Four of bis principal favourites carried him on 
their shoulders, others supported a canopy of curious 
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workmanship over hig head. Before him marched 
three officers with rods of gold in their hands, which 
they lifted up on high at certain intervals, and at 
that signal all the people bowed their heads, and 
hid their &ces, as unworthy to look on so great 
a monarch. 

" When he drew near, Cortes dbmounted, ad- 
vancing towards him with officious haste, and in a 
respectful posture. At the same time Montezuma 
alighted from his chair, and leaning on the arms of 
two of his near relations, approached with a alow 
and stately pace, his attendants covering the street 
with cotton cloths, that he might not touch the 
ground. 

" Cortes accosted him with profound reverence, 
after the European fashion. He returned the salu- 
tation, according to the mode of his country, by 
touching the earth with his hand, and then kissing 
it. This ceremony, the customary expression of 
veneration from inferiors towards those who were 
above them in rank, appeared such amazing con- 
descension in a proud monarch, who scarcely deigned 
to consider the rest of mankind as of the same species 
with himself, that all his subjects firmly believed 
those persons, before whom he humbled himself in 
this manner, to be something more than human. 

"Montezuma conducted Cortes to the quarters 
which he had prepared for his reception, and imme- 
diately took leave of him, with a politeness not 
unworthy of a court more refined. ' You are now,' 
says he, ' with your brothers in your own house ; 
refresh yourselves after your fatigue, and be happy 
until I return,' 

9 • 
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" The place allotted to the Spaniards for their 
lodging was a house built by the father of Monte- 
zuma. It was surrounded by a stone wall, with 
towers at proper distances, which served for defence 
as wel! as for ornament, and its apartments and 
courts were so large as to accommodate both the 
Spaniards and their Indian allies. 

" In the evening, Montezuma returned to visit his 
guests with the same pomp as in their first inter- 
view, and brought presents of such value, not only 
to Gortes and to his officers, but even to the private 
men, as proved the liberality of the monarch to be 
suitable to the opulence of his kingdom. A long 
conference ensued, in which Ckirtes learned what 
was the opinion of Montezuma with respect to the 
Spaniards. 

"It was an established tradition, he told him, 
among the Mexicans, that their ancestors came 
ori^nally from a remote region, and conquered 
the provinces now subject to his dominion : that 
after they were settled there, the great captain 
who conducted this colony returned to his own 
country, promising that at some future period his 
descendants should visit them, assume the govern- 
ment, and reform their constitution and laws ; that 
from what he had heard and seen of Cortes and his 
followers he was convinced they were the very 
persons whose appearance the Mexican traditions 
and prophecies taught them to expect ; that accord- 
ingly he had received them, not as strangers, but as 
relations of the same blood and parentage, and 
desired that they might consider themselves as 
masters in his dominions, for both himself and his 
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sulgecte should be ready to comply with their will, 
and even to prevent their wishes. 

" Cortes made a reply in his usual style, with 
respect to the dignity and power of his sovereign, 
and his intention in sending him into that country ; 
artfully endeavouring so to frame his discourse that 
it might coincide as much as possible with the idea 
which Montezuma had formed concerning the origin 
of the Spaniards. 

" Mexico, or Tenuchtitlan, as it was anciently 
called by the natives, is situated in a lai^ plain, 
environed by mountains of such height, that, though 
within the torrid zone, the temperature of its climate 
is mild and healthful. All the moisture which 
descends from the high grounds is collected in 
several lakes, the two largest of which, of about 
ninety miles in circuit, communicate with each 
other. The waters of the one are fresh, those of 
the others brackish. On the banks of the latter, and 
on some small islands adjoining to them, the capital 
of Montezuma's empire was built. 

" The access to the city was by artificial cause- 
ways or streets formed of stones and earth, about 
thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of the lake 
during the rainy setison overflowed the flat country, 
these causeways were of considerable length. That 
of Tacuba, on the west, extended a mile and a half ; 
that of Tepeaca, on the north-west, three nules ; that 
of Cuoyacan, towards the south, six miles. 

" On the east there was no causeway, and they 
could be approached only by canoes. In each of 
these causeways were openings at proper intervals, 
through which the waters flowed, and over these 
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beams of timber were laid, which, being covered with 
earth, the causeway or street had everywhere an 
uniform appearance. 

*' As the approaches to the city were singular, its 
construction was remarkable. Not only the temples 
of their goda, but the houses belonging to the 
monarch, and to persons of distinction, were of such 
dimensions, that, in comparison with any other build- 
ings which had been hitherto discovered in America, 
they might be termed magnificent. The habitations 
of the common people were mean, resembling the 
huts of other Indians. But they were all placed in 
a regular manner, on the banks of the canals which 
passed through the city in some of its districts, or 
in the sides of the streets which intersected it in 
other quarters. 

" In several places were large openings or squares, 
one of which, allotted for the great market, is smd to 
have been so spacious that forty or fifty thousand 
persons carried on traffic there. In this city, the pride 
of the New World, and the noblest monument of the 
industry and art of man, the Spaniards reckon that 
there were at least sixty thousand inhabitants." 

The explanation given to the Spaniards by the 
King of Mexico of his conduct in receiving them in 
the manner he did — humbling himself in the pre- 
sence of his European visitors — proves that the 
founders of the Mexican Empire were white men, 
similar to the Spaniards ; and, in firm belief in the 
promise of the great chief— that at some future time 
his descendants would visit the Mexicans — the king 
made up his mind to deliver the empire into the 
hands of Cortes, as the representative of that chief. 
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So that, even when Montezuma was kept a 
prisoner, and ill-treated by these Spaniards, he 
submitted with the utmost humility to every 
indignity without offering the slightest opposition. 
He only discovered his mistake regarding the 
identity of these men when Cortes tried to impose 
the forma of the Roman Catholic religion, and placed 
the image of the Virgin Mary in their great temple 
in Mexico. Then, and only then, did be resent, and 
allow tlie Mexican nobles to assert their liberty, and 
to take up arms against their cruel invaders, who 
had broken every international law, and usurped the 
power of their kingdom. 

The cruelty and the superstition of the Spaniards 
in New Spain are well known throughout the civi- 
lized world, so that it is needless to recount them 
here. These usurpers did all in their power to 
destroy every monument of the ancient Mexicans, 
under the ignorant impression that every building 
was a heathen temple, and every statue the image (^ 
a pagan god, to whom prayers and sacrifices were 
offered. They even built churches on the tops of 
some of the large Pyramids, thinking that these 
were temples, erected for the performance of idola- 
trous worship ! 

The inspired Law-giver, after establishing a firm 
government, with good laws and regulations for its 
continuance, left a colony in power over the con- 
quered natives of the soil, and, departing from 
Mexico, landed on the shores of the southern 
continoit of America, where he founded the ex- 
tensive Empire of Peru. 

At the time of Pizarro's arrival in Peru the 
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dominion of its sovereign extended in length, from 
north to south, above fifteen hundred miles along 
the Pacific Ocean ; its breadth from east to west was 
much leas, it being uniformly bounded by the vast 
ridge of the Andes, stretching from one extremity of 
the country to the other. 

When Moses and his followers landed, the country 
was inhabited, like the rest of the primitive world, 
by independent tribes of savages, differing from each 
other in manners, and in their rude forms of polity. 
He, however, brought them all under his govern- 
ment ; imparted to them the knowledge of God ; 
gave them laws; and instructed the men in agri- 
culture and other useful arts, while the women were 
taugbt to spin and weave, as in China and other 
kingdoms and empires that he had already founded. 
So that, as by the labour of the one sex subsistence 
became less precarious, by that of the other life was 
rendered more comfortable. 

There is a tradition preserved among the Peru- 
vians, that when their ancestors were mere savages 
roaming the woods, without clothing, or any settled 
place of residence, their condition became changed 
under the following circumstances : — 

" After they had struggled for several ages with 
the hardships and calamities which are inevitable in 
such a state, and when no circumstance seemed to 
indicate the approach of any uncommon effort to- 
wards improvement, we are told that there appeared, 
on the banks of the Lake Titiaca, a man and a 
woman of majestic form, clothed in decent gar- 
ments. 

" They declared themselves to be children of the 
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8un, sent by their beneficent parent, who beheld with 
pity the miseries of the human race, to instruct and 
to reclaim them. At their persuasion, enforced by 
reverence for the divinity in whose name they were 
supposed to speak, several of the dispersed savages 
united together, received their commands as heavenly 
injunctions, and followed them to Guzco, where tbey 
settled and began to lay the foundations of a city. 

" Manco Capac and Mama OcoUo, for such were 
the names of these extraordinary personages, having 
thus collected some wandering tribes, formed that 
social union which, by multiplying the desires and 
uniting the efforts of the human species, excites 
industry, and leads to improvement. 

"After securing the objects of first necessity in an 
in&nt state, by providing food, raiment, and habita- 
tions for the rude people of whom he took charge, 
Manco Capac turned his attention towards intro- 
ducing such laws and policy as might perpetuate 
their happiness. By his institutions the various 
relations in private Ufe were established, and the 
duties resulting from them prescribed with such 
propriety, as gradually formed a barbarous people to 
decency of manners. 

" In public administration, the functions of persons 
in authority were so precisely defined, and the sub- 
ordination of those under their j urisdiction maintained 
with such a steady hand, that the society in which 
he presided soon assumed the aspect of a regular and 
well governed state. 

"Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was 
founded the empire of the Incas, or Lords of Peru, 
At first its extent was small. The territory of Manco 
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Capac did not reach above eight leagues from Cuzco. 
But within its narrow precincts he exercised absolute 
and uncontrolled authority. His successors, as their 
dominions extended, arrogated a similar jurisdiction 
over the new subjects which they acquired; the 
despotism of Asia was not more complete. 

" The Incas were not only obeyed as monarchs, 
but revered as divinities. Their blood was held to 
be sacred, and, by prohibiting intermarriages with 
the people, was never contaminated by mixing with 
that of any other race. The &mily, thus separated 
from the rest of the nation, was distinguished by 
peculiarities in dress and ornaments, which it was 
unlawful for others to assume. The monarch himself 
appeared with ensigns of royalty reserved for him 
alone; and received from his subjects marks of 
obsequious homage and respect, which approached 
almost to adoration. 

"But, among the Peruviana, this unbounded 
power of their monarchs seems to have been uni- 
formly accompanied with attention to the good of 
their subjects. It was not the rage of conquest, if 
we may believe the accounts of their countrymen, 
that prompted the Incas to extend their dominions, 
but the desire of diftusiiig the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, and the knowledge of the arts which they 
possessed, among the barbarous people whom they 
reduced. During a succession of twelve monarchs, 
it is said that not one deviated from this beneficent 
character."* 

At the time Pizarro arrived in Peru there was a 
civil war between two Incas ; and he was invited by 
" Dr. BobertsoD, 
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one of these to visit Caxamalcu aa a fnend and ally. 
The following is an account of his visit : — 

" On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took possession 
of a large court, on one side of which was a house 
which the Spanish historians call a palace of the 
Inca, and on the other a temple of the sun, the 
whole surrounded with a strong rampart or wall of 
earth. When he had posted his troops in this 
advantageous station, he dispatched his brother 
Ferdinand and Hernando Soto to the camp of 
Atahualpa, which was about a league distant from 
the town. 

"He instructed them to confirm the declaration 
which he had formerly made of his pacific disposition, 
and to desire an interview with the Inca, that he 
might explain more fully the intention of the 
Spaniards in visiting his country. They were 
treated with all the respectful hospitality usual 
among the Peruvians in the reception of their most 
cordisj (nends, and Atahualpa promised to visit the 
Spanish commander next day in his quarters. 

"The decent deportment of the Peruvian monarch, 
the order of his court, and the reverence with which 
his subjects approached his person and obeyed his 
commands, astonished those Spaniards who had 
never met in America with anything more dignified 
than the petty cazique of a barbarous tribe. But 
their eyes were still more powerfully attracted by 
the vast profusion of wealth which they observed in 
the Inca's camp. 

'* The rich ornaments worn by him and hia 
attendants, the vessels of gold and silver in which 
the repast offered to them was served up, the multi- 
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tade of utensils of every kind formed of those precious 
metals, opened prospects far exceeding any idea of 
opulence that a European of the sixteenth century 
could form. 

" Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was 
all in motion. But aa Atahualpa was so solicitous 
to appear with the gi-eatest splendour and magnifi- 
cence in his first interview with the strangers, the 
preparations ibr this were so tedious, that the day 
was far advanced before he began his march. Even 
then, lest the order of the procession should be 
deranged, he moved so slowly, that the Spaniards 
became impatient, and apprehensive that some sus- 
picion of their intention might be the cause of this 
delay. In order to remove this, Pizarro despatched 
one of his officers with fresh assurances of his friendly 



" At length the Inca approached. First of all 
appeared four hundred men, in a uniform dress, 
as harbingers to clear the way before him. He 
himself, sitting on a throne or couch adorned with 
plumes of various colours, and almost covered with 
plates of gold and silver enriched with precious 
stones, was carried on the shoulders of his principal 
attendants. 

"Behind him came some chief officers of his 
court, carried in the same manner. Several bands 
of singers and dancers accompanied the cavalcade, 
and the whole plain was covered with troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

" As the Inca drew near the Spanish quarters. 
Father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, 
advanced, with a crucifix in one hand and a breviary 
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in the other, and in a long discourse explained to him 
the doctrine of the Creation, the fall of Adam, the 
incarnation, the suflFerings and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the appointment of St. Peter as God's vice- 
gerent on earth, the transmission of his apostolic 
power by succession to the popes, the donation made 
to the King of Castile, by Pope Alexander, of all the 
regions of the New World. 

" In consequence of all this, he required Atahualpa 
to embrace the Christian fiiith, to acknowledge the 
supreme jurisdiction of the Pope, and to submit to 
the King of Castile as his lawful sovereign ; pro- 
mising, if be complied instantly with this requi* 
sition, that the Castilian monarch would protect his 
dominions, and permit him to continue in the 
exercise of his royal authority ; but if he should 
impiously refuse to obey this summons, he de- 
nounced war against him in his master's name, and 
threatened him with the most dreadful effects of his 
vengeance. 

" This strange harangue, unfolding deep mysteries, 
and alluding to unknown facts, of which no power of 
eloquence could have conveyed at once a distinct 
idea to anAmerican, was so lamely ti-anslated by an 
unskilful interpreter, little acquainted with the idiom 
of the Spanish tongue, and incapable of expressing 
himself with propriety in the language of the Inca, 
that its general tenor was altogether incomprehensible 
to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of more obvious 
meaning, filled him with astonishment and indig- 
nation. 

" Hia reply, however, was temperate. He began 
with observing that he was lord of the dominions 
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over which he reigned by hereditary succession ; and 
added, that he could not conceive how a foreign 
priest should pretend to dispose of territories which 
did not belong to him ; that if such a preposterous 
grant had been made, he, who was the rightful 
possessor, refused to confirm it ; that he had no 
inclination to renounce the religious institutions 
established by his ancestors ; nor would he forsake 
the service of the sun, the immortal divinity whom 
he and his people revered, in order to worship the 
god of the Spaniards, who was subject to death ; 
that with respect to other matters contained in his 
discourse, as he had never heard of them before, 
and did not understand their meaning, he desired 
to know where the priest had learned things so 
extraordinary. 

" ' In this book,' answered Valverde, reaching out 
to him bis breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly, 
and turning over the leaves, lifted it to his ear. 
* This,' says he, ' is silent ; it tells me nothing ' ; 
and threw it with disdain to the ground. The 
enraged monk, running towards his countrymen, 
cried out, ' To arras. Christians ! to arms ! the word 
of God is insulted ; avenge this profanation on those 
impious dogs I ' 

" Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had 
with difficulty restrained bis soldiers, eager to seize 
the rich spoils of which they had now so near a view, 
immediately gave the signal of assault. At once the 
martial music struck up, the cannon and muskets 
began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to the 
charge, the in&ntry rushed on sword in hand. 

" The Peravians, astonished at the suddenness of 
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an attack which they did not expect, and dismayed 
with the destnictive effect of the fire-arms, and the 
irresistible impression of the cavahy, fled with 
universal consternation on every side, without at- 
tempting either to annoy the enemy or to defend 
themselves. 

" Pizarro, at the head of his chosen band, advanced 
directly towards the Inca ; and though his nobles 
crowded around him with officious zeal, and fell in 
numbers at his feet, while they vied one with another 
in sacrificing their own lives, that they might cover 
the sacred person of their sovereign, the Spaniards 
soon penetrated to the royal seat ; and Pizarro, 
seizing the Inca by the arm, dragged him to the 
ground, and carried him as a prisoner to his 
quarters. 

" The fate of the monarch increased the pre- 
cipitate flight of his followers. The Spaniards 
pursued them towai-ds every quarter, and with 
deliberate and unrelenting barbarity continued to 
slaughter wretched fugitives who never once ofiiered 
to resist. The carnage did not cease until the close 
of the day. About four thousand Peruvians were 
killed. Kot a single Spaniard fell, nor was one 
wounded but Pizarro himself, whose hand was 
slightly hurt by one of his own soldiers, while 
struggling eagerly to lay hold on the [nca. 

" The plunder of the field was rich beyond any 
idea which the Spaniards had yet formed concerning 
the wealth of Peru, and they were so transported 
with the value of the acquisition, as well as the 
greatness of their success, that they passed the night 
in' the extravagant exultation natural to indigent 
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adventurers on auch an extraordinary change of 
fortune. 

" At first the captive monarch could hardly 
believe a calamity, which he so little expected, to 
be real. But he soon felt all the misery of his fate, 
and the dejection into which he sank was in pro- 
portion to the height of grandeur firom which he had 
fallen. Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages 
which he hoped to derive from the possession of such 
a prisoner, laboured to console him with professions 
of kindness and respect, that corresponded ill with 
his actions. 

" By residing among the Spaniards, the Inca 
quickly discovered their ruling passion, which, 
indeed, they were nowise solicitous to conceal, and, 
by applying to that, made an attempt to recover his 
liberty. He offered as a ransom what astonished 
the Spaniards, even after all they now knew con- 
cerning the opulence of his kingdom. The apart- 
ment in which he was confined was twenty-two feet 
in length and sixteen in breadth ; he undertook to 
fill it with vessels of gold as high as he could 
reach, 

" Pizarro closed eagerly with the tempting pro- 
posal, and a line was drawn upon the walls of the 
chamber, to mark the stipulated height to which 
the treasure was to rise, Atahualpa, transported 
with having obtained some prospect of liberty, took 
measures instantly for fulfilling his part of the 
agreement, by sending messengers to Ouzco, Quito, 
and other places, where gold had been amassed in 
largest quantities, either for adorning the temples, or 
the houses of the Inca, to bring what was necessary 
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for completing his ransom directly to Caxamalca. 
Though Atahualpa was now in the custody of his 
enemies, yet so much were the Peruvians accustomed 
to respect every mandate issued by their sovereign, 
that his orders were executed with the greatest 
alacrity. 

" Soothed with hopes of recovering his liberty by 
this means, the subjects of the Inca were afraid of 
endangering his life by forming any other scheme 
for his relief ; and though the force of the empire 
\ras still entire, no preparations were made and no 
army assembled to avenge their own wrongs or those 
of their monarch. The Spaniards remained in Caxa- 
malca tranquil and unmolested. Small detachments 
of their number marched into remote provinces of the 
empire, and instead of meeting with any opposition, 
were everywhere received with marks of the most 
submissive respect. 

" The Indians daily arrived at Caxamalca from 
different parts of the kingdom, loaded with treasure. 
A great part of the stipulated quantity was now 
amassed, and Atahualpa assured the Spaniards that 
the only thing which prevented the whole from being 
brought in was the remoteness of the provinces 
where it was deposited. 

" But such vast piles of gold presented continu- 
ally to the view of needy soldiers, had so inflamed 
their avarice, that it was impossible any longer to 
restrain their impatience to obtain possession of this 
rich booty. Orders were given for melting down 
the whole, except some pieces of curious fabric, 
reserved as a present for the Emperor. After setting 
apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hundred 
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thousand pesos as a donation to the soldiers which 
arrived with Almagro, there remained one million 
five hundred and twenty-eight thousaml five hundred 
pesos to Pizarro and his followers. 

" The festival of St. James, the patron saint of 
Spain, was the day (July 25, a.d. 1533) chosen for 
the partition of this enormous sum, and the manner 
of conducting it strongly marks the strange alliance 
of fimaticism and avarice, which 1 have more than 
once had occasion to point out as a striking feature 
in the character of the conquerors of the New World. 
Though assembled to divide the spoils of an innocent 
people, procured by deceit, extortion, and cruelty, 
the transaction began with a solemn invocation of 
the name of Crod, as if they could have expected the 
guidance of Heaven In distributing those wages of 
iniquity. 

*' In this division above eight thousand pesos, at 
that time not inferior in effective value to as many 
pounds sterling in the present century, fell to the 
share of each horseman, and half that sum to each 
foot-soldier. Pizarro himself, and his officers, re- 
ceived dividends in proportion to the dignity of their 
rank. 

" The Spaniards having divided among them the 
treasure amassed for the Inca's ransom, he insisted 
with them to fulfil their promise of setting him at 
liberty. But nothing was further firom Pizarro's 
thoughts. Daring his long service in the New 
World, he had imbibed those ideas and maxims of 
his fellow soldiers, which led them to consider its 
inhabitants as an inferior race, neither worthy of 
the name nor entitled to the rights of men. In his 
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compact with At^hualpa, he had no other object than 
to amuse his captive with such a prospect of recover- 
ing his liberty as might induce him to lend all the 
aid of his authority towards collecting the wealth of 
his kingdom. Having now accomplished this, he no 
longer regarded his plighted faith ; and at the very 
time when the credulous prince hoped to be replaced 
on his throne, he had secretly resolved to bereave him 
ofUfe. 

" Many circumstances seemed to have concurred 
in prompting him to this action, the most criminal 
and atrocious that stains the Spanish name, amidst 
all the deeds of violence committed in carrying on 
the conquest of the New World. Though Pizarro 
had seized the Inca, in imitation of Obrtes's conduct 
towards the Mexican monarch, he did not possess 
talents for carrying on the same artful plan of policy. 
Destitute of the temper and address requisite for 
gaining the confidence of his prisoner, he never 
reaped all the advantages which might have been 
derived from being master of his person and 
authority. 

" Atahualpa was, indeed, a prince of greater 
abilities and discernment than Montezuma, and 
seems to have penetrated more thoroughly into the 
character and intentions of the Spaniards. Mutual 
suspicion and distrust accordingly took place between 
them. The strict attention with which it was neces- 
sary to guard a captive of such importance, greatly 
increased the fatigue of military duty. The utility 
of keeping him appeared inconsiderable ; and Pizarro 
felt him as an encumbrance from which he wished 
to be delivered. 

10 • 
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" But in order to give some colour of justice to 
this violent action, and that he himself might be 
exempted from standing singly responsible for the 
commission of it, Pizarro resolved to try the Inca 
with all the formalities observed in the criminal 
courts of Spain. Pizarro himself, and Alma^ro, with 
two assistants, were appointed judges, with full power 
to acquit or to condemn ; an attorney-general was 
named to carry on the prosecution in the King's 
name ; counsellors were chosen to assist the prisoner 
in his defence, and clerks were ordered to record the 
proceedings of court. 

" Before this strange tribunal, a charge was 
exhibited still more amazing. It consisted of various 
articles : that Atahualpa, though a bastard, had dis- 
possessed the rightful owner of the throne, and 
usurped the regal power ; that he had put his brother 
and lawful sovereign to death; that he was an 
idolater, uid had not only permitted, but commanded 
the oflFering of human sacrifices ; that he had a great 
number of concubines ; that since his imprisonment 
he had wasted and embezzled the treasures which 
now belonged of right to the conquerors ; that he 
had incited his subjects to take arms against the 
Spaniards. 

" On these heads of accusation, some of which are 
so ludicrous, others so absurd, that the efiirontery of 
Pizarro in making them the foundation of a serious 
procedure is not less surprising than his injustice, 
did this strange court go on to try the sovereign of 
a great empire, over whom he had no jurisdiction. 
With respect to each of the artiolM, witnesses were 
examined ; but as they delivered their evidence in 
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their native tongue, Philippillo had it in his power 
to give their words whatever turn best suited his 
malevolent intentions. To judges predetermined in 
their opinion, this evidence appeared suflScient. They 
pronounced Atahualpa guilty, and condemned him to 
be burnt alive. Friar Valverde prostituted the 
authority of his sacred function to confirm this 
sentence, and by his signature warranted it to be just. 

" Astonished at his lat«, Atahualpa endeavoured to 
avert it by tears, by promises, and by entreaties that 
be might be sent to Spain, where a monarch would 
be the arbiter of his lot. But pity never touched 
the unfeeling heart of Pizarro. He ordered him to 
be led instantly to execution ; and, what added to 
the bitterness of his last moments, the same monk 
who had just ratified his doom offered to console, and 
attempted to convert him. The most powerful argu- 
ment Valverde employed to prevail with him to 
embrace the Christian Mth, was a promise of miti- 
gation in bis punishment. The dread of a cruel death 
extorted from the trembling victim a desire of receiv- 
ing baptism. The ceremony was performed; and 
Atahualpa, instead of being burnt, was strangled at 
the stake t 

" On the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro invested one 
of his sons with the ensigns of royalty, hoping that 
a young man without experience might prove a more 
passive instrument in bis hands than an ambitious 
monarch, who had been accustomed to independent 
command." 

These accounts of the wealth and the fete of these 
two monarchs — the one of the extensive empire of 
Mexico, and the other of the equally powerful 
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dominions of Peru — recall to mind the power and 
wealth of Solomon, the King of Israel. These three 
kingdoms were founded by Moses, and peopled and 
ruled by the descendants of Abraham. The wealth 
of Solomon was so great that it is recorded in the 
Bible that '* he made silver and gold at Jerusalem as 
plenteous as stones, and cedar trees made he as the 
sycamore trees that are in the vale for abundance." 

The display made by the two American sovereigns 
of their grandeur and riches before foreigners, and 
the consequences of their pride and ostentation, have 
a parallel in the scriptures. 

" At that time fierodach-bakdan, the son of 
Baladan, King of Babylon, sent letters and a present 
unto Hezekiah ; for he had heard that Hezekiah bad 
been sick. And Hezekiah hearkened unto them, and 
shewed them all the house of his precious things, the 
silver and the gold, and the spices, and the precious 
ointment, and all the house of his armour, and all 
that was found in his treasures ; there was nothing 
in his house, nor in all his dominion, that Hezekiah 
shewed them not. 

*' Then came Isaiah the prophet unto King Hezekiah, 
and said unto him, What said these men p and 
from whence came they unto thee ? And Hezekiah 
said, They are come from a far country, even from 
Babylon. And he said, What have they seen in 
thine house ? And Hezekiah answered. All the things 
that are in mine house have they seen ; there is 
nothing among my treasures that I have not shewed 
them. And Isaiah s^d unto Hezekiah, Hear the 
word of the Lord. Behold, the days come that 
all that is in thine house, and all that which thy 
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Others have laid up in store unto this day, shall be 
carried into Babylon ; nothing shall be left, saith the 
Lord."* 

The words of Isaiah the prophet, addressed to King 
Hezekiah, could have been as appositely addressed to 
King Montezuma and to his neighbour and kinsman 
Atahualpa ; for they were equally applicable, and 
the words came true in all three cases. As the 
Babylonians conquered and took possession of Judea, 
BO did the Spaniards in. Mexico and Peru. 

Moses, the founder of these several empires in 
different parts of the earth, foresaw the power and 
opulence to which they would attain in the course of 
time, and forbade the colonists from having inter- 
course with the outer world, who were strangers to 
them, knowing that they would be envied by them. 
For wherever indigent adventurers have been ad- 
mitted by the rulers of these empires, they have been 
deceived, and their possessions carried away, as the 
prophet so graphically described to King Hezekiah. 

The historian of North and South America con- 
tinues : — 

" The violent convulsions into which the empire 
had been thrown, first by the civil war between the 
two brothers, and then by the in^^sion of the 
Spaniards, had not only deranged the order of the 
Peruvian Government, but almost dissolved its frame. 
When they beheld their monarch a captive in the 
power of strangers, and at last suffering an igno- 
minious death, the people in several provinces, as if 
they had been set free from every restraint of law 
and decency, broke out in the most licentious excesses. 
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" So many descendants of the sun, after being 
treated with the utmoat indignity, had been cut off by 
Atahualpa that not only their influence in the state 
diminished with their number, but the accustomed 
reverence for that sacred race sensibly decreased. 
In consequence of this state of things, ambitious 
men in different parts of the empire aspired to inde- 
pendent authority, and usurped jurisdiction to which 
they had no title. The general who commanded for 
Atahualpa in Quito, seized the brother and children 
of his master, put them to a cruel death, and, dis- 
claiming any connection with either Inca, endeavoured 
to establish a separate kingdom for himself"* 

The Spaniards eventually became masters of the 
whole empire, and in their endeavours to obliterate 
every record of its past history they burned every- 
thing they found which had any hieroglyphics or 
painting on it. Though only the ruins of monu- 
ments remain, yet these attest the superior ingenuity 
of the Peruvians. Ruins of sacred or royal buildings 
are found in every province of the empire, and by 
their great number demonstrate that they are monu- 
ments of a powerful people. They appear to have 
been edifices of various dimensions; some of a 
moderate size, many of immense extent, but all 
remarkable for solidity, and resembling each other in 
style of architecture. 

" The temple of Pachacamac, together with a 
palace of the Inca, and a fortress, were so connected 
together as to form one great structure, above half a 
league in circuit. In this prodigious pde the same 

* Dr. Bobertson. 
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singular taste in building is conspicuous as in other 
works of the Peruvians." 

The land of the Peruvians and the Mexicans con- 
tained the precious metals in greater abundance than 
any other part of America ; and Moses taught them to 
obtain gold by searching in the channels of rivers, 
or washing the earth in which particles of it were 
contained. But in order to procure silver, under his 
instruction, they exerted no inconsiderable degree of 
skill and invention. They hollowed deep caverns in 
the banks of rivers, and the sides of mountains, and 
exhausted such veins as did not dip suddenly beyond 
their reach. In other places, where the vein lay 
near the surface, they dug pits to such a depth that 
the person who worked below could throw out the 
ore, or hand it up in baskets. Moses taught them, 
moreover, the art of smelting and refining, either by 
the simple application of fire, or, where the ore was 
more stubborn, and impregnated with foreign sub- 
stances, by placing it in small ovens or furnaces, so 
constructed on high ground that the draught of air 
performed the functions of a bellows. By this 
simple device the purer ores were smelted with 
facUity ; and the quantity of silver in Peru was so 
considerable that many of the utensils commonly 
employed were made of it. 

In the land of Midian, where the Law-giver dwelt 
for many years, there are remains of similar caverns 
and pits where mines of the precious metal have been 
worked, which attest his ingenuity and skill. 

*' In the armoury* of the royal palace at Madrid are 
shown suits of armour, which are called Montezuma's. 
• I>r. Bobertsoo, History of North and South America. 
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They are composed of thin lacquered copper-plates. 
In the opinion of very intelligent judges, they are evi- 
dently eastern. The forms of the silver ornaments 
upon them, representing dragons, &c., may be con- 
sidered as confirmation of this. 

" The only unquestionable specimen of Mexican art 
that I know of in Great Britain, is a cup of very 
fine gold, which is said to have belonged to Monte- 
zuma. It weighs 5 («i. 12 dwt. Three drawings of 
it were exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, June 
10, 1765. A man's head is represented on the cup. 
On one side the full face, on the other the profile, on 
the third the back parts of the head. The relievo 
is said to have been produced by pinching the inside 
of the cup, so as to make the representation of a 
face on the outside. The features are gross, but 
represented with some degree of art. This cup was 
purchased by Edward, Earl of Orford, while he lay 
in the harbour of Cadiz with the fleet under his com- 
mand, and is now in the possession of his grandson, 
Lord Archer. I am indebted for this information 
to my respectable and ingenious Mend Mr. Barring- 
ton. 

*' As the Mexican paintings are the most curious 
monument extant of the earliest mode of writing, it 
will not be improper to give some account of the 
means by which they were preserved from the general 
wreck of every work of art in America, and commu- 
nicated to the public. For the most early and com- 
plete collection of these published by Purchas, we 
are indebted to the attention of that curious inquirer, 
Hakluyt. 

*' Don Antoiiio Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, 
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having deemed those paintings a proper present for 
Charles V., the ship in which they were sent to 
Spain was taken by a French cruiser, and they came 
into the possession of Thevet, the King's geographer, 
who, having travelled himself into the New World, 
and described one of its provinces, was a curious 
observer of whatever tended to illustrate the man- 
ners of the Americans. 

•' On his death they were purchased by Hakluyt, at 
that time chaplain of the English ambassador to 
the French court ; and being left by him to Purchaa, 
were published at the desire of the learned anti- 
quary Sir Henry Spelman. They were translated 
from English into French by Melchizedeck Thevenot, 
and published in his collection of voyages, a.d. 1683. 

" The second specimen of Mexican picture-writing 
was published by Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in 
two copper-plates. The first is a map, or represen- 
tation of the progress of the ancient Mexicans* on 
their first arrival in the country, and of the various 
stations in which they settled, before they founded 
the capital of their empire in the lake of Mexico. 
The second is a chronological wheel, or circle, repre- 
senting the manner in which they computed and 
marked their cycle of fifty-two years. He received 
both from Don Carlos de Siguenza y Congorra, a 
diligent collector of ancient Mexican documents. 

*' But as it seems now to be a received opinion 
(founded, as far as I know, on no good evidence) 
that Carreri was never out of Italy, and that his 
famous Giro del Mundo is an account of a fictitious 
voyage, I have not mentioned these paintings in the 
* Moses aod his followers, from Japtui. — J, V. Q. 
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text. They haye, however, manifestly the appear- 
ance of being Mexican productions, and are allowed 
to be so by Boturini, who was well qualified to deter- 
mine whetlier they were genuine or supposititious. 
Mr. Clavigero likewise admits them to be genuine 
paintings of the ancient Mexicans. To me they 
always appeared to be so, though, from my desire 
to rest no part of my narrative upon questionable 
authority, I did not refer to them. 

" The style of painting in the former is consider- 
ably more perfect than any other Bpecimen of Mexi- 
can design ; but as the original is said to have been 
much defaced by time, I suspect that it has been 
improved by- some touches from the hand of an Euro- 
pean artist. The chronological wheel is a just deline- 
ation of the Mexican mode of computing time, as 
described by Acosta. It seems to resemble one 
which that learned Jesuit bad seen ; and if it be ad- 
mitted as a genuine monument, it proves that the 
Mexicans had artificial or arbitrary characters, which 
represented several things besides numbers. Bach 
month is there represented by a symbol expressive 
of some work or rite peculiar to it. ^ 

"The third specimen of Mexican painting was 
discovered by another Italian. In 1736, Lorenzo 
Boturini Benaduci set out for New Spain, and was 
led by several incidents to study the language of the 
Mexicans, and to collect the remains of their his- 
torical monuments. He persisted nine years in his 
researches, with the enthusiasm of a projector and 
the patience of an antiquary. 

"Inl746he published, at Madrid, Made una Nueva 
Historia General de la America Septentrional, con- 
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taining an account of the result of his inquiries ; and 
he added to it a catalogue of his American historical 
Museum, arranged under thirty-six different heads. 
His idea of a New History appears to me the work 
c^ a whimsical, credulous man. fiut his catalogue 
of Mexican maps, paintings, trihute-roUs, calendars, 
&c., is much larger than one could have expected. 
Unfortunately a ship, in which he had sent a con- 
siderable part of them to Europe, was taken by an 
English privateer during the war between Great 
Britain and Spain, which commenced in the year 
1739 ; and it is probable that they perished byfalling 
into the hands of ignorant captors. 

" Boturini himself incurred the displeasure of the 
Spanish court, and died in an hospital in Madrid. 
The history, of which the Idea, ^c, was only a pros- 
pectus, was never published. The remainder of his 
Museum seems to have been dispersed. Some part 
of it came into the possession of the present Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, when he was primate of New 
Spain ; and he published from it that curious tribute* 
roll which I have mentioned. 

" The only other collection of Mexican paintings, 
as lar as I can learn, is in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. By order of their imperial majesties, I have 
obtained such a specimen of these as I desired, in 
eight paintings made with so much fideUty that I 
am informed the copies could hardly be distinguished 
from the originals. According to a note in this 
Codex Mezicanus, it appears to have been a present 
from Emanuel, King of Portugal, to Pope Clement 
VII., who died a.d. 1533. After passing through 
the hands of several illustrious proprietors, it fell 
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into those of Cardinal of Saxe-Eisenach, who pre- 
sented it to the Emperor Leopold. These paintings 
are manifestly Mexican, but they are in a style very 
different from any of the former. An engraving 
has been made of one of them. Were it an object of 
sufficient importance, it might, perhaps, be possible, 
by recourse to the plates of Purchas, and the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, as a key, to form plausible con- 
jectures concerning the meaning of this picture. 
Many of the figures are evidently similar. The tar- 
gets and darts, are almost in the same form with 
those published by Purchas. The figures of temples, 
nearly resemble those in Purchas and in Loren- 
zana. A bale of mantles, or cotton cloths, is also 
shown, the figure of which occurs almost in every plate 
of Purchas and Lorenzana ; and there appear to be 
Mexican captains in their war-dress, the fantastic 
ornaments of which resemble the figures in Purchaa. 
I should suppose this picture to be a tribute-roll, 
as the mode of noting numbers occurs frequently. 

" According to Boturini the mode of computation 
by the number of knots was known to the Mexicans 
as well as to the Peruvians, and the manner in 
which the number of units is represented in the 
Mexican paintings in my possession seems to confirm 
this opinion. They plainly resemble a string of 
knots on a cord or slender rope. 

" Since I published the former edition, Mr. Waddi- 
love, who is still pleased to continue his friendly 
attention to procure me information, has discovered, 
in the library of the Escurial, a volume in folio, con- 
sisting of forty sheets of a kind of paste-board, 
each the size of a common sheet of writing-paper, 
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with great variety of uncouth and whimsical figures 
of Mexican painting, in very Iresh colours, and with 
an explanation in Spanish to most of them. The 
first twenty-two sheets are the signs of the months, 
days, &c. About the middle of each sheet are two 
or more large figures for the month, surrounded by 
the signs of the days. The last eighteen sheets are 
not so filled with figures. They seem to be signs of 
deities, and images of various objects. 

*' According to this Calendar in the Escurial, the 
Mexican year contained 286 days, divided into 22 
months of 13 days. Each day is "represented by a 
difierent sign, taken from some natural object, a 
serpent, a dog, a lizard, a reed, a house, &c. The 
signs of days in the Calendar of the Escurial are 
precisely the same with those mentioned by Boturini, 
Idea, S^c, p. 45. 

" But, if we may give credit to that author, the 
Mexican year contained 360 days, divided into 18 
months of 20 days. The order of days in every 
month was computed, according to him, first by 
what he calls a tridecenary progression of days from 
one to thirteen, in the same manner as in the Calen- 
dar of the Escurial, and then by a septenary progres- 
sion of days from one to seven, making in all twenty. 
In this Calendar not only the signs which distinguish 
each day, but the qualities supposed to be peculiar 
to each month, are marked. 

" The paste-board, or whatever substance it may 
be on which the Calendar in the Escurial is painted, 
seems, by Mr. Waddilove's description of it, to 
resemble nearly that in the Imperial Library in 
Vienna. In several particulars the figures bear some 
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likeness to those in the plate which I have pub- 
lished. The figures . . . which induced me 
to conjecture that this painting might be a tribute - 
roll similar to those published by Furchas and the 
Archbishop of Toledo, Mr. WaddUove supposed to 
be signs of days; and I have such confidence in the 
accuracy of his observations as to conclude his opinion 
to be well founded. 

" It appears, from the characters in which the 
explanations of the figures are written, that this 
curious monument of Mexican art had been obt^ed 
soon after the conquest of the Empire. It is singular 
that it should never have been mentioned by any 
Spanish author." 

The following are the various modes in which the 
Mexicans contributed towards the support of govern- 
ment, modes resembling the revenue system of Egypt 
in ancient times. Some persons of the first order 
were exempted from payment of tribute, but at the 
same time were bound to personal sei-vice in war, 
and to follow the banner of their sovereign with 
their vassals. The immediate vassals of the crown 
not only contributed by personal military service, 
but also paid a certain proportion of the produce of 
their lands in kind. Those who held offices of honour 
or trust paid a certain share of the emoluments 
derived therefrom. 

Each /' association " cultivated some part of the 
common field allotted to it, for the behoof of the 
crown, and deposited the produce in the royal 
granaries. Some part of whatever was brought to 
the public markets, whether fruits of the earth or 
the vanous productions of artists and manufacturers, 
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was demanded for the public use, and the merchauts 
who paid this tax were exempted from every other. 
The peasants were bound to cultivate certain dis- 
tricts in every province, which may be considered 
as crown lands, and brought the increase into public 
storehouses. 

Thus the sovereign received some part of what- 
ever was useful or valuable in the country, whether 
it was the natural production of the soil, or the result 
of the industry of the people. Yet what each con- 
tributed towards the support of government was 
inconsiderable, the value of it in money being not 
more than about eighteen-pence or two shillings per 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GRANABIB8 OP THB ANCIENT WOBLD. 

Tee storehouses or granaries now in use in Mexico, 
Peru, and other empires, are not the Pyramids 
which were built and used in the time of Joseph 
and Moses. A recent traveller gives the following 
description of a modem granary situated near Can- 
ton, in China : — 

*• Here we saw a large magazine for grain; it was a 
quadrangular building about 350 feet each way, lined 
on the outside with plank, and on the whole appeared 
well adapted for the intended purpose. Such dep6ts 
for com, they (the Chinese) tell us, are very common 
everywhere, yet, except in this instance, they have 
hitherto escaped our notice." 

Prom what the same traveller says about some 
remarkable rocks that he saw in China, there appears 
to be every likelihood of finding pyramids in that 
country which, built by Moses and his followers 
during their sojourn there, still remain unopened 
after all these ages, even by the present generation 
of the Chinese, who conquered the country from the 
colonists left in the empire by the Law-giver. These 
solitary rocks were situated in plains surrounded by . 
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com<field8, similar to the situation and position of 
the Pyramids of Egypt and Mexico. The traveller 
says:— 

" In the course of the day we passed by one town 
and three villages (proceeding towards Canton from 
the south), likewise several remarkable rocks, nearly 
perpendicular on all sides, and about two hundred 
feet high, perfectly isolated, and unconnected with 
any elevated ground whatsoever ; besides, the circum- 
jacent country is low, level, alluvial soil, toeU ctdti' 
vated, 

" All these circumstances considered, it is rather 
difficult to account for the exbtence of each a' phe- 
nomenon as these solitary rocks, so remote, too, 
from any mountain, unless, perhaps, those prodigious 
masses of solid stone have been, at some very remote 
period of time, each the nucleus of a hill, in which 
case they must have been below the surface of the 
soil, which, being gradually washed down and earned 
away by the floods, these rocks became denuded, and 
left exposed in their present situation. 

" Another conjecture may be offered on this sub- 
ject, that probably they have been placed, as now 
seen, by the operation of the same causes that effected 
the general deluge, when the globe suffered such 
dreadful disruptions and convulsions as, according 
to the Moswc relation, to shake the very pUlars of 
the earth, and to break up the foimtaias of the great 
deep ; the truth of this will appear obvious when we 
consider the nature of that powerful agent which 
occasioned this memorable catastrophe."* 

The Pyramids of Mexico are termed by the learned 

* Voyages and Travels, vol. Ti. 

u • 
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Dr. Robinson temples and mounds of earth ; and 
the Pyramids of Egypt have been mentioned by 
Bruce and other travellers as natural rocks and 
mounds. So tliat it is not extraordinary that a ship- 
wrecked seaman, travelling on foot along the coast of 
China towards Canton, should call these unexplored 
pyramids solitary rocks. There are such mounds or 
rocks in Ireland. Now that country was visited in 
ancient times by the Phenicians, who were originally a; 
colony of Egyptians, and who must have wit- 
nessed the construction, or perhaps even asusted 
in the building of the Pyramids of Egypt, by com- 
mand of Joseph, or Zaphnath-paaneah ; they also 
assisted King Solomon in building the Temple in 
Jerusalem. These Phenicians, then, built pyramids 
in Ireland, which, though a fertile island, has been 
subject to A^quent visitations of fiunine. The learned 
traveller Eohl speaks of these erections, in his work 
on Ireland, as follows ; — 

" The Moate of Lisserdowling is a round conical 
hill, about forty feet high, and almost five hundred 
feet in circumference. It stands in a plain, and is 
surrounded by com-jidds, and, being planted with 
trees and white-thorn bushes, presents a stately 
object on the naked level. On the summit the 
Moate was flat, with an indentation in the middle, 
leaving a few stones bare, that seemed to form part 
of some masonry concealed under the turf^ by which 
the whole of the artificial hill was covered. 

" The popular tradition, I was told, assigned the 
moat as a dwelling-place to an ancient Irish chief of 
the name of Naghten O'Donnelt, and a small by-road 
in the neighbourhood is still called, after him, Nagh- 
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ten's Lane. The hill stands in high repute through- 
out the country, and is a favourite resort on fine 
afternoons, when hundreds may be seen sitting and 
lying on its sides ; but not one of these visitors 
remains after dark, when the Moate of Lisserdowling, 
and the lane leading to it, are abandoned to the 
fairies, or 'good people,' as they are called in Ireland. 
Nor will anyone touch a stone or a stick on the hill, 
' unless they have had a dream,' as my farmer 
expressed himself, ' and have had a commission from 
the good people.' 

'* I observed on the side of the mount the stump 
of an old thorn-bush. My guide informed me that 
the bush itself had been blown down one windy 
night, many years ago, and had been left to rot on 
the ground where it fell, no one daring to touch it, 
though in genenJ the poor people are ready enough 
to appropriate to themselves anything burnable that 
they may find by the wayside. Young trees they 
will steal with very little remorse, but wood growing 
on one of these feiry mounts is almost always secure 
from their depredations. 

" On the following day I visited a similar hill, the 
Moate-o'-Ward, which was likewise covered with 
white thorns, and in the sequel I met with great 
numbers of these artificial hillocks, of which Ireland 
contains many more than England or Scotland. The 
people call them moats, a word used in English 
to designate the ditch of a fortress. In Irish they 
are called ' raths,' a word bearing precisely the 
same ^gnification. They are also sometimes called 
' Dane's Mounts ' ; for in Ireland, as every art of 
destruction is charitably set down to OromweU's 
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account, so every erection of a remote date is 
attributed to the Danes. 

" The popular belief is quite unanimous, therefore, 
in giving the Danes the credit of having erected these 
tumuli, as fortresses whence they might hold the 
country in subjection ; and when the Danes had 
been expelled, an Irish chief here and there chose 
the deserted fastness for his dwelling-place. The 
learned are not quite so unanimous in their views 
as to the origin of these erections. Some go with the 
stream, and set them down to Danish account ; others 
believe the hillocks to be of a much more ancient 
date, and to have formed the strongholds of the 
ancient native kings. In the north of Ireland is a 
mound of enormous size, said to have been the seat 
of the kings of Ulster. 

" Probably this earthy architecture, which appears 
to have been so widely diflused over Ireland, was the 
work of different ages, of various races, and had 
more objects than one in view. Nearly all the nations 
of Europe, in the infancy of their civilization, seem 
to have delighted in the erection of these artificial 
hiUs. The whole of Southern Russia is fall of them, 
and we meet with them in Hungary, Turkey, Scandi- 
navia, and Denmark, as well as in England and 
Ireland; but nowhere in such numbers as in Ireland, 
whence we may conclude tiiat the ancient Irish must 
have built many of their raths long before the Danes 
arrived among them. 

" It is also probable that they were erected with 
different objects in view. Some, we know, were 
intended as boundary marks, and some, we know, 
were raised over the remains of distinguished heroes 
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and chiefs. From some it was customary for the 
law-givers and judges to announce their decisions 
to the assembled multitude, and on others kings 
were anointed and crowned. The Druids required 
sacred hills to offer their sacrifices on, and where a 
natural hill was not to be had an artificial one, no 
doubt, was often formed. 

"Others, again, may have been intended as 
fortresses on which the people might seek refuge 
fivm an enemy. Many, no doubt, remain that are 
quite enigmatical. Several, when opened, are found 
to contain passages and cells, of which it is difficult 
to guess what use they were intended for. They are 
too small for storehouses, and can scarcely have 
served as tombs, or bones and other remains would 
have been found there. 

" LisserdowUng, a high pyramid surrounded by 
a low rampart and ditch, is more likely, in my 
opinion, to have been erected as a religious monu- 
ment than as a fortress. Had it been intended for a 
fortress, why should so much labour have been 
ezpended in giving it a conical form, and why not 
have bestowed more puns on the circumvallation. 
As a fortress it would have been the strangest and 
most ineligible that could have been built. The 
^lace oa the summit would scarcely afford room for 
two huts, and when the ramparts bad once been 
stormed by the enemy, the defenders would have 
been at the greatest disadvantage on the sides of 
the cone. 

"Probably the circumvallation has led to the 
belief that this, and many other tumuli, were in- 
tended for fortresses ; but Stonehenge, which nobody 
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ever took to be a fortress, is also surrounded by ram- 
part and ditch. The circiimTallation may have been 
intended simply to mark the boundary of the holy 
place, and to cut off all connection with the profime 
part of the world," 

These ruins which Mr. Kohl has described, and 
respecting which he has given his opinion, are amply 
the remuns of ancient granaries or pyramids, erected 
by the Phenicians, who left them standing when 
they returned to their own country. After the 
departure of these Phenicians, Ireland was visited by 
the Moors, who were masters of Sptdn and Portugal. 
These Moors coming from the coast of Airica, oppo- 
site Spain, were a colony formerly from the heart of 
Negroland, whence they reached the coast by way of 
the great desert called the Sahara, and joined their 
cuuntrymen who had ah-eady settled in the new 
empire called Mauritana, which comprised Morocco 
and Tunis, &c., of our time. 

These new visitors erected the round towers, in 
which to stack com, just as their predecessors had 
constructed the Pyramids for a like purpose. There 
are round granaries in Africa, constructed with 
materials procurable in the place ; but in Ireland 
they used stone instead, which was more durable, 
although retaining the same form as in the prototypes. 
The following is what Kohl says about the round 
towers : — 

" On leaving Kilrusb I entrusted my person and my 
portmanteau to a small boat which I had engaged to 
carry me over to Scattery Island, and thence to the coast 
of Kerry. The morning was warm, and not a breath 
of wind disturbed the surface of the water, but the 
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sun waa completely concealed by a thick yellow fojf, 
which scarcely allowed us to Bee beyond the length 
of our boat. Nevertheless, my boatman brought 
me in safety to the little green island, which I was 
about to visit for the sake of its interesting ruins, 
and by the time we reached its shore the fog had 
su£Sciently dispersed to allow us to distinguish the 
remains of its ' Seven Churches,' while the lofty 
column of the round towers presented itself at first 
as a dark line, and then gradually broke with more 
distinctness through the turbid atmosphere. 

"These Round Towers are the most interesting 
remains of antiquity that Ireland possesses. Like 
most travellers in Ireland, I was soon infected with a 
passion for round towers ; but as this passion is one 
of which few of my friends in Germany are likely to 
have a distinct idea, I believe that some introductory 
remarks on these venerable buildings will not be 
out of place here. 

" These Round Towers are built of large stones, 
iu)d when seen at a distance look rather like lofty 
columns than towers, being from the base to 
the top of nearly the same thickness. They are now, 
indeed, by no means all of the same height, many 
of them having fellen into ruins ; but those which 
remain tolerably complete are all irom 100 to 120 
feet high, fix)m forty to fifty in circumference, and 
from thirteen to sixteen in diameter. At the base 
the wall is always very thick and strong, but becomes 
slighter towards the top. Within, the tower is hollow, 
without any opening but a door, generally eight or 
ten feet firom the ground, and some very narrow 
apertures or windows, mostly four in number, near 
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the top.* These windows are usually turned towards 
the four oardinal points of the compass. 

" In all parts of Ireland these singular buildings 
are found scattered about, all resembling each other 
like the obelisks of Egypt. Sometimes round towers 
are found in solitary islands, sometimes on the side 
of a river, or a plain, or some secluded comer of a 
valley. The whole number of them, according to 
the map of Ireland published by the Society for the 
DiEFusion of Useful Knowledge, is, at present, 118 ; 
of these fifteen are in a perfect state of preservation, 
and of thirty-six little more than the foundation 
remains. 

" The general name of * Bound Towers ' is very 
little characteristic of these remarkable buildings, for 
towers are seldom otherwise than round. Some 
writers have called l^em 'pillar temples,' but this 
name assigns to them a designation which it is by no 
means certain that they bore. The characteristio 
peculiarity of these towers consists in their resem- 
blance to mighty pillars, and the most appropriate 
name for them would, in my opinion, be ' pillar 
towers.' 

" In no part of Europe do we find any similar build- 
ing of antiquity. In Scotland, it is said, two or three 
piUar towars exist, and these, it may be inferred, 
were reared by Irish colonists. In the far east only 
we come to erections of the same character and dimen- 
sion ; the first thing that a traveller is reminded ot 
on seeing an Irish round tower, is a Turkish minaret. 

* In the Fyramida these apertures are called hy Egyptolo- 
logists "air cnaimels " ; thej were for throwing the corn into 
the body of the granar;. — J.V.Q. 
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" No authentic records exist to guide us to a 
knowledge of the time when these towers were built, 
or of the use for which they were intended. Every- 
thing proves that they have existed from a very 
remote antiquity, and the most opposite conclusionB 
have been adopted with respect to the period and 
object of their erection ; none of these hypotheses 
carry conviction with them, but of many, at least, 
the absurdity can be shown with little trouble. 

" Some, for instance, have maintained that these 
towers were built by the Danes ; but these sages 
appear to have forgotten that round towers are found 
in parts of the island where the Danes never set foot, 
as, for instance, in Donegal and the remote counties 
of Connaugbt. Besides, had these been Danish 
erections, how came the Danes not to leave any of 
them in England ? 

" Popular tradition assigns them to the Phoeni- 
cians, and learned antiquarians ought not too hastily 
to reject popular tradition, for often the memory of 
a people undergoes less corruption and change in the 
course of a thousand years than do the records 
preserved in books. There is nothing very impro- 
bable in the hypothesis that these towers were built 
by the Phoenicians, who are known to have visited 
the island and to have exercised power there. 

" Travellers have recently discovered in the 
Persian -province of Masanderan towers precisely 
similar to those of Ireland, and in India erections 
of a similar kind, dedicated to religious purposes, 
have also been met with. This, taken in connection 
with the shape of the Turkish minaret, makes it 
extremely probable that the round towers have had 
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an Oriental origin. Many have been staggered by 
the great antiquity which such an hypothesis would 
assign to the Irish towers, but they are buildings of 
wonderful soUdity, and there is nothing at all extra- 
ordinary in the supposition that these stones may 
have remained in their present position for some 
thousands of years. Have we not even brick build- 
ings of Roman erection, that are known to have been 
built before the Christian era ? 

"No less diversified have been the opinions 
respecting the use for which the round towers 
were intended, and on this subject some strangely 
absurd doctrines have been advanced. Some people 
have supposed them to have formed chains of tele- 
graph stations spread out over the whole island ; but 
the absurdity of this notion is sufficiently shown by 
the position of some of the towers upon low ground, 
in the corners of valleys, and on remote and solitary 
islands, whence nothing could well be seen, and 
nothing, therefore, made known. This opinion is, 
nevertheless, still entertained by many. 

" Others suppose the towers to have been for- 
tresses, erected in the early ages of Christianity as 
places of refuge, in case of danger, for the priests 
and their church treasures. I can hardly think, 
however, that any people could have selected such a 
style of architecture for places of defence. The 
defenders within would have had to stand upon each 
other's heads, and their only means of annoying their 
enemies would have been the four small openings at 
the top, eighty or a hundred feet from the ground. 
Besides, had the round towers been military places 
of defence, they would probably have all been 
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destroyed in the course of the constant wars by 
which the island has been afflicted, whereas the 
round towers have evidently been preserved by the 
people with great care, and have ever been looked 
on by them with the greatest veneration. 

" The notion that the round towers were built by 
the early Christians as steeples to hang their bells in 
is equally untenable, for, though they are frequently 
found in close vicinity to the ruins of churches, yet 
no kind of steeple could be worse constructed for 
such a purpose, as the sound of the bells would 
scarcely have been heard through the small apertures 
at the top, except by those who had already as- 
sembled around the tower. 

" Many other opinions have been hazarded, but all 
at variance with the popular tradition, which repre- 
sents the round towers to have been the temples of 
the old fire-worshippera from the East, who came 
over with the Phoenicians. The poet Moore and 
other Irish antiquarians are disposed to adopt this 
tradition, the more so as the pyreas of the Ghebers, 
according to the account of several travellers, bear 
the closest similitude to the Irish towers, and 
because the worship of fire is known to have been 
at one time the prevailing religion of Ireland. The 
dark interiors of these towers have been well calcu- 
lated to show the sacred fire preserved there to the 
greatest advantage, and the height of the entrance* 
door from the ground would be explained by the 
sanctity of the place, to which only a few were 
probably allowed to have access. 

" The great height of the towers has been objected 
to as entirely superfluous, supposing them to have been 
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applied to such a use ; but it may have been cus- 
tomary to place the sacred fire in an elevated position, 
as an additional mark of respect, and then the towers 
may have answered more purposes than one ; from 
the windows at the top signals may have been made 
to summon the &ithful to prayer, or the apertures 
may have been used for astronomical observations, 
intended to fix the time of the religious feasts. 

" Christian emblems have been discovered in some 
of these towers. On the sumnut of that near Swords, 
in the county of Dublin, is a small stone cross, and 
in others even representations of the Virgin have 
been found ; but these, there cannot be a doubt, are 
of modem addition. That churches and cemeteries 
should so often be found in the vicinity of these 
towers is nothing surprising, for a building that has 
once become sacred in the eyes of a people, generally 
retains a portion of its sanctity, even though the 
original religion may be utterly swept away. Most 
of the early Christian churches were erected on the 
foundations of heathen temples, and a large portion 
of the Turkish mosques were formerly Christian 
churches. 

" Generally, where in the vicinity of a round 
tower there occur the ruins of churches, these are 
in number seven. This has been explained by sup- 
posing that, previously to the appearance of St. 
Patrick, Christianity — but not Soman CathoUc 
Christianily — had been introduced into Ireland. 
This ant«-patrician Christianity is stud to have 
been introduced by the Apostle James, who first 
preached the gospel in Ireland, and established the 
Bastem Church there, with the rites of the Eastern 
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(Ecumenic Synods ; and the frequent appearance of 
seven churches close to each other is accounted for 
as a reference to the seven celebrated churches of 
the East. 

" In this hypothesis, though stoutly denied by the 
Roman Catholics, there is nothing improbable, and, 
if true, it aSbrds another remarkable proof of the 
early connection between Ireland and the East. In 
no other Christian land in Europe do we constantly 
find the ruins of ancient churches in groups of 
seven. 

" We effected a landing on Scattery Island, called 
in ancient times Inniscattery, and at present occu- 
pied by a few tenants of a Mr. M'Kean, who graze 
their cattle there. * It is a very old ancient place,* 
sdd one of the boatmen, as he was carrying me 
through the water on his shoulders, for we had come 
to a landing-place where the tide had left one foot 
of water over a large extent of coast. This pleonasm 
of * old ancient ' might be applied to many p^s of 
Ireland, where old and older ruins are constantly 
found in close contiguity. 

" In general, where there are seven churches, in 
Ireland, some ancient saint is named as having lived 
and died there, and as having belonged to the first 
preachers of Christianity in the country. At Scattery 
it is Saint Senanus, whose grave is still shown amid 
one of the ruins, and whose &me has been extended 
far beyond his native isle by one of Moore's melo- 
dies. These ancient ruins, however, have many 
graves of a more modem date ; for bodies are still 
brought over from the munland to be interred at 
Scattery. On the occasion of such a funeral, one 
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boat serves generally as a Kearse, and the moomers 
follow in other boats. 

" I saw many tomb-stones only a few years old, 
with new inscriptions, from which the gilding had 
scarcely begun to fade, and their effect upon the 
solitary and remote island was peculiar and by no 
means unpleasing. Among them were the tombs of 
several captains of ships, and it would have been 
difficult to suggest a more appropriate place of 
interment for such men than this little island 
cemetery at the mouth of a great river, with the 
wide ocean rolling in front. Indeed, there is no 
other country in Europe where there are such inte- 
resting cemeteries, or such picturesque tombs, as in 
Ireland, partly on account of the abundance of ivy 
with which they are hung, and partly on account of 
the practice that still prevails of burying the dead 
among ruins. 

" Of some of the seven churches on Scattery isle, 
scarcely a trace remained ; but three of them were 
in tolerable preservation. Their walls, covered with 
ivy, remained, and into the wall of one of them, that 
nearest the round tower, a stone strangely sculptured 
into the form of a human face had been introduced. 
Strange to say, it has completely the stiff, mask -like 
features and projecting ears of the Egyptian statue, 
whence I conclude it must have belonged originally 
to some other building. On the opposite wall is a 
stone with evident traces of an ancient inscription. 

" The round tower stands a little to the side. 
Although not perfect, it belongs to the most pictu- 
resque in Ireland, for it has been stnick by lightning, 
and has received a split on one side from top to 
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bottom. On the south wde it is covered completely 
with mosses and creeping plants ; on the north and 
west aide it is bare, the heavy winds, as the sailors 
told me, making aU vegetation impossible there. 
Lightning and vegetation are the worst enemies the 
round towers have to contend with, and it is strange 
that such active foes should not have been able to 
overturn the whole of them in a space of two 
thousand years. 

" AU the land upon the little island, except the 
cemetery, is pasturage. A small battery has been 
erected here to protect the mouth of the Shannon, 
the entrance to which river is defended by no less 
than six batteries and forts, while at the mouth of 
the Thames there is not one. 

" On leaving Inniscattery, to repair to the king- 
dom of Kerry, we had work enough before us, for 
the tide was against us, besides which we had to 
contend with such a variety of currents, that the 
boatmen required all their skill and experience to 
carry their slight skiff in safety to the little port of 
Tarbert, whither we were bound. The mouth of the 
Shannon has rather the character of an arm of the 
sea, but to consider it as such would be in violation 
of the principles of Irish geography. 

*' The waves, now of a very respectable size, 
were rolling out towards the ocean ; but the fog 
was completely gone, and we had the most beau- 
tiful sunshine. With the exception of our own 
little bark, which seemed to crest the waves like 
a bird, neither ship nor boat was to be seen upon 
the noble estuary, and, without passing a human 
creature with whom we could have exchanged a 

12 
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salutation, we arrived at length in safety at our 
destined harbour. 

'* There I learned, when it was too late, that 
without any additional expenditure of time or 
trouble, I might haVe effected a landing at BaUy- 
bunian, whose marine caverns, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, are reckoned among the wonders of 
Ireland. These caverns stretch more than a mile 
from the sea into the land. Ireland, indeed, is 
rich in remarkable caverns, many of which are but 
■ little known to the scientific world." 

The original models from which the Round Towers 
of Ireland were taken are still to be found in the 
Soudan of Africa ; and the people whose ancestors 
erected buildings after this fashion, as they migrated 
from their native country to the seaboard, and crossed 
over to Spain — whence they visited Ireland — are to 
this day as savage in manners and customs as their 
forefathers were before they left Africa. The fol- 
lowing description of the round conical granaries, the 
country where they are situated, and the builders of 
them, is taken from a work called Egypt, the Soudan, 
and Central Africa, by John Petherick, F.R.G.S., 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul for the Soudan : — 

" Those of my tnen who had wintered with the 
Djour had procured from the negroes a lai^ 
quantity of tusks, the accumulation of several y^rs' 
hunting. Their journeys had extended to the con- 
fines of the Rohl, in the east, and in the territory of 
the Djour westwards beyond the large stream which, 
on reference to the map, will be seen as the largest 
feeder of the lake. 1 had discovered southwards they 
had penetrated the D6r territory ; and as they had 
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succeeded in gaining the good-will of the D6r 
chief Djau, I despatched a party to invite him to 
meet me. 

'• The porters who had accompanied me from the 
Baik, on learning my intention to proceed south 
amongst tribes unknown to them, and dreaded in 
consequence of the difference of weapons and savage 
habits, refused to proceed ; and, consigning loads of 
ivory to them, in charge of a detachment of my 
Khartoumers, I sent them back to their own 
country. lievying in their stead a party of Djoar . 
for the transport of my stock in trade, I took the 
advantage of a moonUght night to perform the 
journey to the D6r to Fan-Djau (the country of 
Djau), so named after my chief Djau, situated in 
about six degrees north latitude. 

" Our reception amongst them was moat hos- 
pitable, and in the vicinity of the chiefs huts we 
were accommodated with strong wooden sheds, about 
six feet high, upon which their com, divested of its 
reeds, was prettily stacked, consisting of different 
kinds of dourra of different colours — white, grey, and 
red — in separate batches. The stacks were formed 
with much taste, the sides being perpendicular, 
terminating in a cone. The precaution of raising 
their stacks so high from the ground was to preserve 
it from vermin and the white ants. 

" The Dor surpass the Djour in industry, a proof 
of which existed in their extensive fields and gran- 
aries. Prior to the rainy season, their grain was 
threshed and preserved in large cylindrical recep- 
tacles, constructed of reeds and clay, from twelve to 
fifteen feet in diameter, and four feet in height, sup- 
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ported open a strong wood framework some four feet 
from the ground. To preserve its contents from the 
rain, it was covered by a large thatched framework, 
not unlike an extinguiaher in shape, and was so light 
in substance, that when the grain was required, one 
side of it could be lifted and supported by a pole, 
and the granary entered.* 

"Their huta were constructed of a beautiful 
basket-work of cane. The perpendicular walls were 
six feet high, and were surmounted with a pretty 
. cupola-shaped reed roof, topped with wood carvings 
of birds. A wooden bedstead occupied its centre, 
and an oval-shaped hole, two and a half feet high, 
barely sufficient to admit a man in a stooping pos- 
ture, formed the doorway. At night this was 
barricaded with It^ of wood laid horizontally upon 
each other, between perpendicular posts. 

" Cooking was carried on in a separate hut, and 
in lieu of the stone-mill in use in the Soudan, a 
large wooden mortar, the pestle some four or five 
feet in length, by three inches diameter, served as 
their flour-mill. Their food consisted principally of 
a thick porridge, and a sauce flavoured with herbs 
and red pepper; but beef, whenever they could 
obtain it by barter for grain with the Djour, or 
meat from the chaae, was preferred. Rats, mice, 
and anakea were highly esteemed, and of these the 
children were continually in search. Fowls were 
reared to a great extent, but from some unaccount- 
able superstition they were only considered proper 



• In the Sound Tower there is a door by which it can be 
entered.— J. V. G. 
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food for women : if eaten by men, it was a proof of 
effeminacy. 

" The D6r territories are more considerable than 
any I had yet traversed ; and their language, the 
nouns of which generally terminated in or a, was 
entirely different from any that I bad heard. The 
men were shorter in stature than the tall Dinka 
Sbillooks, but broader in the chest and stouter- 
limbed. 

" Total nudity was held in contempt by them, 
although their covering was reduced to the smallest 
possible amount ; and when the Djour entered their 
vUlage, the little hide ornament worn by them in 
common with the Dinka tribes, as a mark of respect 
was turned round to the front. 

" Of a dark brown colour, they further differed 
from the negroes hitherto described, in the preser- 
vation of their teeth and the difference of their 
weapons : these consisted of bows and arrows, 
fearfully-barbed lances, and a variety of clubs. Some 
resembled the mace of the Middle Ages, whilst 
others, made of hard wood, were like the mushroom. 
The edges were firm and sharp, and when employed 
against an enemy would cleave the skull. The 
points of their arrows, made of iron, are also nume- 
rously barbed ; the workmanship, in a variety of 
patterns, is admirable. 

" The D6r perhaps excel the Ejour in sraithery ; 
and, possessing no cattle, their valuables consist in 
objects of iixtn, mostly in circular plates from nine 
inches to one foot in diameter, and long ornamented 
lance-like articles. For a certain number of these 
they intermarry. 
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" Goats and fowls are their only domestic animals ; 
the former a short-legged and smooth-haired variety. 
The coat is fine, and coloured frequently with large 
round spots of black, yellow, or brown upon white : 
they are not milked, although, when taken to Khar- 
toum and crossed with the native race, they become 
excellent milkers. 

" The women would be handsome were it not for a 
disfiguration of the under lip, in which circular 
pieces of wood are inserted, varying in size, according 
to age, from a sixpence to a florin. The young women 
are naked, but the married women wear large clusters 
of green leaves in front and behind, which, attached 
by a belt to the waist, reach to the ankles. Clean in 
their habits, they are particular in the daily renewal 
of their coBtume from the bush, the numerous ever- 
greens and creeping plants affording them an abun- 
dant material for that purpose. 

" Their ears, necks, and waists are profusely 
adorned with beads, and on their wrists they wear 
numerous iron bracelets. The ankles are encumbered 
with bright heavy iron rings, fully one inch thick ; 
and these tinkling together as they dance produce a 
peculiarly &scinating sound. 

" In the centre of the village is a large circus, 
where, on a tree, their war-trophies, the skulls of the 
slain, are suspended. Beneath it large tom-toms, 
made of hollowed trunks of trees, well, finished, and 
strung with dressed buflalo-hides, were used only on 
occasions of universal rejoicing, or to sound the alarm 
in time of war. The sound could be heard miles 
distant. At ordinary times smaller instruments of 
the same kind were employed. This large circus was 
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carefully swept and watered ; and under the shade of 
the tree the men met during the day, and in the 
eveningSj more especially on moonlight nights, it was 
the scene of great conviviaUty. 

" The several approaches to it were narrow foot- 
paths, and both sides were ornamented with rough 
wooden posts, carved into sembltuioes of human 
figures, four feet apart ; the first were largest in aze, 
the others had on their heads wooden bowla. These 
figures were said to represent the chief proceeding to 
a festival, and followed by his retainers bearing 
viands and -mau to the feast. 

" The village was prettily situated at the foot of a 
hill, around which were two or three other villages, 
this forming the entire community of a large district. 
From its summit a beautiful view of the surrounding 
country was obtained. Surrounding the village, at a 
moderate distance, were the unfenced gardens of the 
villagers, in which cucurbits, vegetables, and seeds 
were grown ; and beyond, to the eastward, was a large 
plain of cultivated dourra fields ; southward, at about 
one mile distant, a winding brook was to be seen, 
bordered with superb trees and flourishing canes. 

*' The bush supplied a variety of gome, consisting 
of partridges, guinea-fowl, a large white boar, gazelles, 
antelopes, and girafi^es. Elephants and buffalo 1 did 
not encounter, and I was told they only frequented 
the locality during the rainy season. 

" The D6r acknowledge no superior chief, and the 
tribe is divided into separate communities ; and these, 
although living, as in this instance, in close proximity, 
look npon each other as almost separate tribes, holding 
little or no communication. They five in a state of 
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continoal feud, attributable to encroachments on 
hunting-grounds. Their battues consist in driving 
the game into strong nets, which, suspended to the 
trunks of trees at right angles, cover a space of 
several miles. 

" During my stay at Djan, a hunt of this descrip- 
tion, in which the inhabitants of a village some miles 
distant joined, took place, and, as usual, ended in a 
quarrel. Sitting under my habitation at noon, several 
boys returned to the village for extra weapons for 
the use of their fathers. The alarm spread instantly 
that a fight was taking place, and the women en masse 
proceeded to the scene with yellings and shrieks in- 
describable. Seizing my rifle, and accompanied by 
four of my followers, curiosity to see a negro fight 
tempted me to accompany them. 

** After a stifE march of a couple of hours through 
bush and glade, covered with waving grass reaching 
hearly to our waists, the return of several boys 
warned us of the proximity of the fight, and of their 
fear of its turning against them — the opposing party 
being the most numerous. Many of the women 
hurried back to their homes, to prepare, in case of 
emergency, for flight and safety in the bush. For 
such an ocourrence, to a certain extent, they are 
always prepared ; several parcels of grain, and provi- 
sions neatly packed up in spherical forms, in leaves 
surrounded by network, being generally kept ready 
in every hut for a sudden start. 

" Accelerating onr pace, and climbing up a steep 
hill, as we reached the summit and were proceeding 
down a gentle slope, I came in contact with Djau 
and his party in full retreat, and leaping like grey- 
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hounds over the low underwood and high grass. On 
perceiving' me they halted, and rent the air with 
shouts of • The white chief I the white chief I' and I 
was almost suffocated by the embraces of the chief. 
My presence gave them courage to face the enemy 
again ; a loud peculiar shrill whoop from the grey- 
headed but still robust chief was the signal for attack, 
and, bounding forward, they were soon out of sight. 
To keep up with them would have been an imposw- 
bility ; but, marching at the top of our pace, we 
followed them as best we could. 

"After a long march down a gentle declivity, at 
the bottom of which was a beautiful glade, we again 
came up with them, drawn up in line in pairs, some 
yards apart from each other, within the confines of 
the bush, not a sound indicating their presence. 
Joining them, and inquiring what had become of the 
enemy, the men whom I addressed Gently pointed to 
the bush on the opposite side of the glade, some 
three hundred yards across. 

*' Notwithstanding my intention of being a mere 
spectator, I now felt myself compromised in the 
fight ; and although unwilling to shed blood, I could 
not resist my aid to the friends who afforded me an 
asylum amongst them. Marching accordingly into 
the open with my force of four men, I resolved that 
we would act as skirmishers on the side of our hosts, 
who retained their position in the bush. 

" We had proceeded about a third of the way 
across the glade, when the enemy advanced out of 
the wood and formed a long line of two or three 
deep, on its confines opposite to us. I also drew up 
my force, and for an instant we stood looking at each 
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other. Although within range, at about two hun- 
dred yards' distance, I did not like to fire upon them ; 
but in preference continued advancing, thinking the 
prestige of my tire-arms would be sufficient. I was 
right. We had scarcely marched fifty yards, when a 
general flight took place, and in an instant Djau and 
his boat, amounting to some three or four huudred 
men, passed us in hot pursuit. 

*' After reflection on the rashness of exposing myself 
with so few men to the hostiUty of some six hundred 
negroes, and in self-congratulation on the efiect my 
appearance in the fight had produced, I awaited the 
return of my hosts. In the course of an hour this 
took place ; and as they advanced I shall never for- 
get the impression they made upon me. A more 
complete picture of savage life I could not have ima- 
gined. A large host of naked negroes came trooping 
on, grasping in their hands bow and arrow, lances 
and clubs, with wild gesticulations and frightful yells 
proclaiming their victory, whilst one displayed the 
reeking head of a victim. 

" I refused to join them in following up the defeat 
of their enemies by a descent on their villages. With 
some difficulty they were persuaded to be content 
with the success already achieved — that of having 
beaten ofl^ a numerically superior force — and return 
to their homes. Their compliance was only obtained 
by an actual refusal of further co-operation' ; but In 
the event of a renewed attack upon their villages, the 
probability of which was suggested, I promised them 
my willing support. 

" We had not gone fifty paces, when I beheld the 
form of a young man prostrate, apparently lifeless ; 
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and seeing only a deep incision across his wrist, 
nearly severing the hand from the arm, and a lance- 
thrust that had penetrated the shoulder between the 
muscle and the flesh, his open eyes suggested that 
Ufe might not be extinct. I felt his pulse, but it was 
imperceptible. At the same time a negro with bis 
lance coolly severed the muscle, and extricated the 
barbed projectile. I looked upon the man with dis- 
gust; but, with a laugh, taldng the body by the 
hand, he rolled it over on the chest, and then two 
open lance-wounds between the shoulders plainly 
showed the cause of death. 

" On our way home the body was drawn by the 
legs for a considerable distance, and finally carried 
on the shoulders of some of the party to conceal the 
trail. It was secreted in the bush in the hope of its 
eluding the search of the enemy, leaving it to be 
devoured by beasts of prey ; but the head, severed 
from the body, was secured and destined, with four 
others, to be suspended on the tree in the centre of 
the village circus. 

" At night great rejoicings took place, commencing 
with a war-dance by the women, who, in pairs, 
closely following each other to the sound of the tom- 
tom, and chanting a war-song, moved in measured 
steps round the tree. At each time, as the procession 
approached the heads of the victims^ a halt took place, 
and insulting epithets addressed to the &llen were 
followed by the clanking of their anklets and shrieks 
of applause. Sickened with the exhibition, I retired 
tirom the scene. 

"The day following, after a night's conviviality, 
the heads were secreted in the bush in order to 
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bleach the skulls. Another feast celebrated their 
auspeusion on the tree." 

These are the descendants of the Moors who built 
the Round Towers in Ireland, when they became 
masters of Spain I 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEATH OF MOSES. 

The Law-giver, when he had firmly established the 
two exteneive empires of Mexico and Pera, had it in 
his mind to found another kingdom in the north of 
Mexico, which should include King George's Sound, 
in the Pacific Ocean, and stretch across the continent 
of North America till it reached the Atlantic Ocean. 

This immense tract of country was inhabited by 
savages, living like the wild animals by whom they 
were surrounded. They knew not God, nor had 
they any idea of religion, having no greater intelli- 
gence than that possessed by the brute creation. It 
was, however, the intention of Moses to visit these 
people, to teach them the knowledge of civilised life, 
and to impart to them the blessings of religion and 
industry. 

This, indeed, was the mission on which Moses was 
sent over the different quarters of the habitable globe 
by liis God, who spoke to him on Mount Sinai, and 
who took him away from the camp of the children of 
Israel at the ford of the river Jordan, viz. that he 
(Moses) might cany the glorious tidings of salvation 
to nations that were living in ignorance and supersti- 
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tion. He obeyed the sacred behest, and there are 
ample proofs which attest the success of his mission 
and labour of love. 

The route he took is marked by signs of flourishing 
empires, with religion, learning, and laws, as far as 
the spot where the servant of God was killed by 
savages — the very people whom he came to reclaim. 
He visited the coast of North America in a boat made 
of copper, everything on board of which was made of 
that metal. Of this the Indians are passionately 
fond, and for the sake of it they killed the inspired 
missionary. 

But the sequel proves that they repented of their 
wicked deed — when it was too late. In the hope of 
obtaining forgiveness from the murdered old man, 
they paid him divine worship, and carved an image to 
represent the visitant whom they so cruelly deprived 
of life. The memory of this remarkable event was 
handed down to posterity from generation to genera- 
tion, even to the time when Captain Meares visited 
that coast in his ship ; and the story was related to him 
by one of the descendants of those who committed 
the horrid crime. Captain Meares gives the following 
narrative of what he heard ; — • 

" For a long time the English thought the inhabi- 
tants bad no religious belief whatever. To the huge 
mis-shapen images seen in their houses they addressed 
no homage; they had neither priests nor temples, nor 
did they offer any sacrifices ; but an accidental cir- 
cumstance led to the discovery that, though devoid 
of all superstitious observances, and wholly ignorant 
of the true God, they were not without a certain 
• Meare, Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 70-71. 
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species of mytholog'y, including a belief of an exis- 
tence after death. This discovery arose from our 
inquiries on a very different subject. 

" On expressing our wish to be informed by what 
means they became acquainted with copper, and why 
it was such a peculiar object of their admiration, a 
son of Hannapa, one of the Nootkan chiefs, a youth 
of uncommon sagacity, informed us of all he knew 
on the subject; and we found, to our surprise, that 
his story involved a little sketch of their religion. 
When words were wanting he supplied the deficiency 
by those expressive actions which nature or necessity 
seems to communicate to people whose language is 
imperfect ; and the young Nootkan conveyed his 
ideas by signs so skilfully as to render them perfectly 
intelligible. He related his story in the following 
manner: — 

"He first placed a certain number of sticks on 
the ground, at small distances from each other, to 
which he gave separate names. Thus, he called the 
first his father, and the next his grandfather : he 
then took what remained and threw them all into con- 
fusion together, as much as to say that they were the 
general heap of his ancestors, whom he could not 
individually reckon. 

"He then, pointing to this bundle, said, when 
they lived an old man entered the sound* in a copper 
canoe, with copper paddles, and everything else in his 
possession of the same metal ; that he paddled along 
the shore, on which all the people were assembled to 
contemplate so strange a sight, and that; haying 
thrown one of his copper paddles on shore, he himself 

* Nootka Sound.— J. V. Q. 
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landed. The extraordinaty stranger then told the 
natives that he came from the sky, to which the boy 
pointed with his hand ; that their coantry would one 
day be destroyed, when they woald all be killed, and 
rise again to live in the place from whence he came. 

" Our young interpreter explained this circum- 
stance of his narrative by lying down as if he were 
dead, and then, rising up suddenly, he imitated the 
action as if he were soaring through the air. He 
continued to inform ua that the people killed the old 
man, and took his canoe, from which event they 
derived their fondness for copper; and he added that 
the images in their houses were intended to represent 
the form, and perpetuate the mission, of this super- 
natural person who came from the sky," 

Thus ended the glorious life of. the man of God. 
His death was as mysterious to his followers in 
America, as was his disappearance and supposed death 
to the Israelites in Asia. He was the first missionary 
who carried the glad tidings of God's good- will to- 
wards an erring world ; and he died the death of a 
martyr at the hands of the very world that he came 
to enlighten. 

At the time of his death Moses must have been 
very old, for he was already one hundred and twenty 
years old when he left the Israelites. To arrive at 
the exacb age to which he attained, an acquaintance 
with the chronicles of many kingdoms would be 
necessary, in order to know the date at which he 
arrived, and what length of time he sojourned, in 
each. But as most of the empires which Moses 
founded we now under the government of various 
nations, who have wantonly destroyed every vestige 
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of the history and traditions of their former kings, 
this knowledge cannot be att^ed in thb age of the 
world. 

When Moses commenced his missionary life he was 
accompanied by his Ethiopian consort,* and a son, by 
her, as there is evidence to prove in the painting at 
Thebes, where there is a representation of the Ethio- 
pian princess with a boy on her lap.f There also 
went with him Zipporah and her two sons, Gershom 
and Eliezer,j; and their sons,§ and a large company 
of Jews, Egyptians, and Ethiopians. || 

The doctrine tiiat Moses preached everywhere was 
the same as that he wrote and left among the Jews. 
It will, therefore, not be out of place to rehearse it 
here, as he rehearsed it before the Israelites previous 
to his departure from their midst : — 

"Give ear, ye heavens, and I wUl speak; and 
hear, earth, the words of my mouth. My doctrine 
shall drop as the nun, my speech shall distil as the 
dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, and as 
the showers upon the grass : Because I will publish 
the name of the Lord : ascribe ye greatness unto 
our (Jod. He is the Rock, his work is perfect: for all 
his ways are judgment : a God of truth and without 
iniquity, just and right is he. 

" They have corrupted themselves, their spot is not 
the spot of his children. Do ye thus requite the 
Lord, foolish people and unwise? Is not he thy 

*, Numbers, zii. 1. 

t See WilkinaoD, Jtfa»»«ri and Ctutom* of the Aneieni Egyp- 
tiani, illustration facing p. 222. 
J Exodus, xriii. 

I 1 Chronicles, xxiii. 15-17. 

II Exodus, lii. 37, 38. 

13 
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father that hath bought thee ? haUi he not made 
thee, and established thee ? 

" Remember the days of old, consider the years of 
many generations : ask thy &ther, and he will shew 
thee ; thy elders, and they will tell thee. When the 
Most High divided to the nations the inheritance, 
when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the 
bounds of the people according to the number of the 
children of Israel. For the Lord's portion is hia 
people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. He 
found him in a desert laud, and in the waste howling 
wilderness; he led him about, he instructed him, he 
kept him as the apple of his eye. 

" As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketb them, 
beareth them on her wings : so the Lord alone did 
lead him, and there was no strange god with him. 
He made him ride on the high places of the earth, 
that he might eat the increase of the fields, and he 
made him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out 
of the flinty rock ; butter of kine, and milk of sheep, 
with &t of lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashao, 
and goats, with the fat of kidneys of wheat ; and 
thou didst drink the pure blood of the grape. 

" But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked : thou art 
waxed &t, thou art grown thick, thou art covered 
with fetness ; then he forsook God which made him, 
and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation. They 
provoked him to jealousy with strange gods, with 
abominations provoked they him to anger. They 
sacrificed unto devils, not to God; to gods whom 
they knew not, to new gods that came newly up, 
whom your fethers feared not. Of the Rock that 
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begat thee thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten 
God that formed thee. 

'* And when the Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
because of the provoking of his sons, and of his 
daughters. And he said, I will hide my face firom 
them, I will see what their end shall be : for they 
are a very froward generation, children in whom is 
no feith. They have moved me to jealousy with 
that which is not God ; they have provoked me to 
anger with their vanities : and I will move them to 
jealousy with those which are not a people ; I will 
provoke them to anger with a foolish nation. For a 
fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall bum unto 
the lowest hell, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the 
mountains. 

" I will heap mischiefs upon them ; I will spend 
mine arrows upon them. They shall be burnt with 
hunger, and devoured with burning heat, and with 
bitter destruction : 1 will also send the teeth of 
beasts upon them, with the poison of serpents of the 
dust. The sword without, and terror within, shall 
destroy both the young man and the virgin, the 
suckling also with the man of gray h^rs. 

" I said, I would scatter them into comers, I 
would make the remembrance of them to cease from 
among men : Were it not that 1 feared the wrath of 
the enemy, lest their adversaries should behave 
themselves strangely, and lest they should say, Our 
hand is high, and the Lord hath not done all this. 
For they are a nation void of counsel, neither is there 
any understanding in them. 

" that they were wise, that they understood 

n • 
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this, that they would consider their latter end ! How 
should one chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight, except their Bock had sold them, and 
the Lord had shut them up P For their Bock is not 
as our Rock, even our enemies themselves being 
judges. For their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and 
of the fields of Gomorrah : their grapes are grapes of 
gaU, their clusters are bitter. Their wine is the 
poison of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps. Is 
not this laid up in store with me, imd sealed up 
among my treasures ? 

" To me belongeth vengeance, and recompence ; 
their foot shall slide in due time : for the day of 
their calamity is at hand, and the things that shall 
come upon them make haste. For the Lord shall 
judge his people, and repent himself for his servants, 
when he seeth that their power is gone, and there is 
none shut up or left. And he shall say, Where are 
their gods, their rock in whom they trusted, which 
did eat the fat of their sacrifices, and drank the wine 
of their drink ofierings ? let them rise up and help 
you, and be your protection. 

" See now that I, even I, am he, and there is no 
god with me : I kUl, and I make alive ; I wound, 
and I heal ; neither is there any that can deliver out 
of my hand. For I lift up my hand to heaven, and 
say I live for ever. If I whet my glittering sword, 
and mine hand take hold on judgment; I will render 
vengeance to mine enemies, and will reward them 
that hate me. I will make mine arrows drunk 
with blood, and my sword shall devour flesh: and 
that with the blood of the slain and of the captives, 
from the be^nning of revenges upon the enemy, 
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" Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people : for he 
will avenge the blood of his servants, and will render 
vengeance to his adversaries, and will be merciful 
unto bis land, and to his people. 

*' And Moses came and spake all the words of this 
song in the ears of the people, he, and Hoshea the 
son of Nmi. And Moses made an end of speaking 
all these words to all Israel. 

" And he smd unto them, Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I testify among you this day, 
which ye shall command your children to observe to 
do, all the words of this law. For it is not a vmn 
thing for you ; because it is your life : and through - 
this thing ye shall prolong your days in the land, 
whither ye go over Jordan to possess it."* 
* Dent. xxxiL t. 1 to 4?. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BEGOBD OF FAMINES. 

It appears from the numerous ruins of Pyramids 
(and Round Towers), that the ancients, such as 
Zaphnath-paaueah and Moses — the latter tinder a 
great many different names — in their wisdom and 
forethought erected them as granaries, so that, not- 
withstanding the various causes of famine, their 
territories might be always well provisioned and 
able to withstand the attack of the dire enemy. 

The Famine Statistics of modem times show how 
necessary those precautions were. If the Round 
Towers of Ireland had still been used in the 
Christian Era as granaries, and well stored with 
com, instead of being turned into towers for hanging 
church bells in, how many precious lives would have 
been saved during all those fiimines which devastated 
that beautiful island ! 

The following is a Chronological Table of Famines* 
that visited Ireland within the Christian Era. 

A..I>. 

10-15 A general fruitlessness, giving rise to 
famine and great mortality. 
Great scarcity. 

* Walford, On the Famines of the World : Fast and Preamt. 
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664 

669 
695-700 

759 

768 

772 

824-25 

895-97 

963-64 

1047 
1116 

1153 

1188 

1200 
1203 

1227 
1262 

1271 

1295 

1302 
1314 



General scarcity ; bad harvest ; mortality 
and emigration, *'&o that lands and 
houses, territories and tribes, were 
emptied." — First notice of emigration. 

Destruction of food and scarcity, lasted 
four years. 

Great famine. 

Great scarcity ; and in following year. 

Famine and pestilence during three years, 
" so that men ate each other." 

Great famine throughout the kingdom; 
and more or less for several years. 

Famine and an earthquake. 

Famine from drought. 

Great dearth. 

Famine from invasion of locusts. 

An intolerable famine, *' so that parents 
sold their children for food." 

Great famine and snow. 

Great famine, " dunng which the people 
even ate each other.* 
Great famine in Munster, and spread all 
over Ireland. 

Great scarcity of food in north of Ire- 
land. 

'• A cold, foodless year." 

A great famine, ** BO that priests ate flesh 
in Lent." 

A great famine throughout the country. 

Great destruction of people from plague 
and hunger. 

Pestilence and famine in the whole of 
Ireland. 

Great dearth during this and the previous 
and following years. 

Famine. 

Famine and various distempers. 
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Great dearth. Eight captured Scots eaten 
at siege of Carrickfergus. 

A great famine throughout the country in 
consequence of Brace's invasion. 

A peck of wheat sold for 22 shilUngs. 

A general &mine. 

*' A great famine." 

Famme of great severity. 

Great famine in the Spring. 

Such a &mine that it was called, " The 
Dismal Year." 

" Intolerable famine throughout all Ireland 
— many perished." 

A great mmine. 

Extreme famine consequent on the wars 
of Desmond. Human flesh said to have 
been eaten. 

Great famine, '* when one did eate another 
for hunger." 

Great scarcity and want. Cannibalism 
again reported. 

A famine throughout the country. Sieges 
of Limerick and Galway, 

Famine and disease. 

Com very dear. " Many hundreds per- 
ished. Emigration. 
Potatoes destroyed by frost ; wheat 42 
shillings per kilderkin. 

Great scarcity ; distilling and exportation 
of com prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Dreadful famine, produced by failure of 
potato crop. " While, however, the 
agriculturists of the continent were 
suffering from an abundance, a grievous 
iamine arose in Ireland, lowing the 
anomalies of her situation, resulting 
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either from tlie staple food of her 
population differing from that of sur- 
rounding nations, or the limitation of 
her commercial exchanges with her 
neighbours. Her distresses from 
scarcity were aggravated by the 
agrarian outrages, originating m the 
pressure of tythes and rack-rents on 
the peasantryand small farmers. Several 
of the ringleaders of these disorders were 
apprehended by the civil and military 
power, and great numbers executed or 
transported." — Wade's Brit. Hist. 
1831 Famine; Parliament granted £40,000 for 
relief ; £74,410 subscriptions in Eng- 
hind. 
Famine; the Government expended 
£850,000 in relief of suflFerers. 
1846-47 Great potato famine ; Parliament ad- 
vanced nearly £10,000,000 ; about 
275,000 persons are supposed to have 
perished. The famine in the whole 
lasted over nearly six years ; the 
population became reduced by about 
2,600,000. The emigration to America 
was 1,180,409, and 1,029,552 are said 
to have died from starvation and pesti- 
lence consequent upon it. This is 
probably over-stated. It is further 
said that about 25 per cent, of the 
emigrants died within twelve months 
of leaving. The Commerce and Navi- 
gation Laws were repealed. 

The above table shows how terribly the Irish 
people have suffered from want of food, and how in 
their hunger they have been compelled to have 
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recourse to caimibaliBra in order to save themselves 
from death by starvation. This sad picture should 
be a lesson to &naticB like those who, in their mis- 
directed zeal to serve their Master in heaven, 
destroyed the granaries of the ancient people, mis- 
taking them to be temples dedicated to heathen gods. 
For, bad the pyramids, which appear to have existed 
in large numbers all over Ireland, been filled during 
the years of plenty, and the grain kept in reserve 
until the time of scarcity, there would then have 
been sufBcient food not only for the inhabitants of 
Ireland, but also for the wants of the sister islands. 

The following chronological table of the famines 
that have devastated England, Scotland and Wales, 
is taken from Walford's Famines of the World. It 
presents a sad picture of human misery and wretched- 
ness, which might have been prevented by wisdom 
and forethought. 



Table of Famihes m England, 
AND Wales. 



Scotland, 



54 
104 
107 
119 

151 
160 
173 



259 
272 



England, Grievous famine. 
England and Scotland, Famine. 
Britain. From long rains. 

„ " After a pillar of fire seen 

several nights in the air." 
Wales. Grievous. 
England. Multitudes starved. 

„ After severe frost and snow. 

Scotland. " Thousands were starved." 

„ " Most grievous." 

Wales. Thousands were " pined to death." 
Britain. People ate the bai^ of trees ^id 
roots. 
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X.D. 

288 
298 
306 

310 
325 
439 
466 
480 
515 
523 
627 
531 
537 
676 
690 

592 

606 
626 
667 
680 
695-700 



712 
730 

746 
748 
774 
791 
792 
793 



Britain. Famine all through. 

Wales. After a comet. 

Scotland. Thousands died ; most grievous 

and &tal for four years. — Short. 
England. 40,000 perished. 
Britain. Generally, severe famine. 
„ After a comet. 

And bad fatal air." — Short. 
After a comet. 
Most afflictive." 
" Terrible." 
Famine. 



And a small 
Dearth ; also in 



plagui 
Wdee 



Scotland. 
Britain. ' 
Scotland. 
North "Wales. 
South Wales. 
Scotland. 

" Fatal." 
England. From a tempest tliat raised a 
great flood. 
„ Drought from 10th January to 

September ; and locusts. 
„ From heat and drought. 

Britain. Grievous. 
Scotland. Grievous. 
Britain. From three years' drought. 
England. Famine and pestilence during 
three years, '* so that men ate each 
other. 
Wales. Famine. 
England, Wales and Scotland. Great 

famine. 
Wales. Dearth. 
Scotlimd. Famine. 

„ " With plague." 
Wales. Grievous. 
Scotland. Dearth. 
England. "After many meteors"; and 

in other parts of the world. 
Scotland. " Terrible." 
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England. *' Tboasands starve " ; also in 

Scotland, according to Short. 
Wales. " The ground covered with dead 

bodies of men and beasts." — Short. 
Scotland. A four years' &mine began. 
Scotland. With a plague. 
England. " From ugly locusts." 
,, " Grievous two years." 

Scotland. Great dearth. 
England. Famine. 
W^es. Famine. 

Scotland. After a comet ; four years, 
" till people began to devour one 
another."— Short. 
England, Wales, and Scotland. Great 

&miue, which lasts four years. 
England. Famine caused by frost. 

„ " All grain burnt by the 

winds." — Short. 
„ Famine scoured the hUls. 

„ This was the "great famine," 

micla hungor. — John of Brompton. 
„ From rains and barren land. 

„ " Grievous, irom a rainy winter; 

bad spring; neither ploughing nor 
sowing ; snowy harvest." 
England. " Such a famine prevailed as 
no man could remember." 
„ " This year was the great 

famine in England." Sweyn the 
Dane quits in consequence. 
Wales. Attended with plague. 
England. Endless multitudes died of 
famine. 
„ From rains, and plague. 

„ From great rains and locusts. 

—Short. 
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1047 

1047-48 
1050 
1053 
1068 
1069 



About this time such a famine 
came ou that a sextarias of wheat, 
which is usually a load for one 
horse, sold for five solidi and more. 
— Henry of Huntingdon. Lasted 
seven years. 

,, From snow and frost. 

Scotland. Famine extending over two 

years. 
England. Great famine and mortality ; 
from barrenness of the land. 

„ Famine after a comet ; lasted 

two years. 

„ Famine and plague after a 

severe winter. 

„ Normans desolated England, 

and in the following year famioe 
spread over the northern counties 
of England," " so that man, driven 
by hunger, ate human, dog, and 
horse flesh " ; some to sustain a 
miserable life sold themselves for 
slaves. All land lyuig *' between 
Durham and Yorke lay waste, 
without inhabitants or people to till 
the ground, for the space of nine 
years, except only the territory of 
St. John of Bewlake." — (Beverley.) 
" Divers other parts of his realm 
were so wasted with his wars that, 
for want both of husbandry and 
habitation, a great dearth did ensue, 
whereby many were forced to eat 
horses, dogs, cats, rats, and other 
loathsome and vile vermin ; yea, 
some abstained not from the flesh 
of men. This famine and desolation 
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did specially rage in the north parts 
of the realm." — Harleian Misc^any, 
III. p. 151. 
England. Famine, followed by mortality 
so fierce that " the living could take 
no care of the sick, nor bury the 
dead." — Henry of Huntingdon. 
„ A great murrain of animals, 

and such intemperate weather that 
many died of fever and fiimine. — 
Henry de Knyghton, Excessive 
nuns. — Short. 
„ Pestilence followed by famine ; 

great suffering. 
„ Great famine and mortality. — 

Stow. 
„ " Heavy-timed hunger that 

severely oppressed the earth." — 
Saxon Chronicle. "Summer rain, 
tempests, and bad wr." — Short. 
„ Famine from rains and floods. 

„ From barren land ; then plague. 

„ Winter long and very severe; 

great scarcity followed. 
„ From tempest, hail, and a year's 

incessant rains. 
„ " Great famine from long and 

cruel frosts." 
„ " Such a famine prevailed that 

everywhere in cities, villages, and 
cross-roads lifeless bodies he un- 
buried." 

" By means of changing the coine 
all things became very deere, whereof 
an extreame famine did arise, and 
afflict the multitude of the people, 
even to death." — Penkethman. 
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1125 

1126 



1135-37 
lUl 



1164 

1175 



1176 
1183 



1203 
1209 
1224 

1235 



England. Great flood on St. Lawrence's 
Day ; famine in consequence of 
destruction of crops, &c. 
„ " Incessant rains during the 

summer, when followed in all Eng- 
land a most unheard-of scarcity. A 
sextarius of wheat sold for 20 
shillings." 
England. Great drought and femine. 
„ Famine, said to have lasted 

twelve years. — Short. 
„ From rains, frost, tempest, 

thunder, and lightning. 
„ Pestilence, followed by great 

dearth. 
Wales. A great famine and mortality. 
England and Wales. A great famine 
severely afflicted both England and 
Wales. 
England. Famine occasioned by inces- 
sant rains. " The common people 
(Vtdgus pauperum) perished every- 
where for lack of food ; and on the 
footsteps of femine the fiercest pesti- 
lence followed, in the form of an 
acute fever." — Walter Hemingford. 
,, A great mortality and famine, 

from long rains. 
„ Famine from a rainy summer 

and severe winter. 
„ A very dry winter and bad 

seed-time, whence followed a great 
&mine. 
„ Famine and plague ; 20,000 

persons die in London ; people eat 
horseflesh, bark of trees, grass, &c. 
—Short. 
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England. Great famine, " people eat 
their children." — Short. 

„ " By reason of embaaing the 

coin a great penury followed." 

,, No rain from Whitsuntide to 

autumn ; no grass ; hence arose a 
severe famine ; great mortality of 
man and cattle ; deamess of grain 
and scarcity of fruit. 

„ The inundations of autumn 

destroyed the grain and fruit, and 
pestilence followed. 

„ North winds in spring de- 

stroyed vegetation ; fijod fiuled, 
the preceding harvest having been 
small, and innumerable multitudes 
of poor people died. Fifty ship- 
loads of wheat, barley, and bread 
were procured from Germany ; but 
citizens of London were forbidden 
by proclamation against dealing in 
same. " A great dearth followed 
this wet year pest, for a quarter of 
wheat was sold for 15 and 20 
shillings, but the worst was in the 
end ; there could be none found for 
money when — though many poor 
people were constrmned to eat barks 
of trees and horseflesh, but many 
starved for want of food — 20,000 
(as it was said) in London." — Pen- 
kethman. 

„ A violent tempest and inunda- 

tion, followed by a severe famine in 
the entire district of Canterbury. 

„ Short speaks of a twenty-three 

years' famine commencing this year. 
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1294 
1295 

1297 
1298 



1302 
1314 



1321 

1335 

1336 
1341 
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England. A tempest destroyed the aead, 
and com rose to a great price. 
M Severe famine ; mimy thou- 

sands of tiie poor died. 
„ No grain or fruits, " so that 

the poor died of hunger." — Camden. 
Hail, great concussion of elements. 
—Short. 

Scotland. "Calamitous" famine and 
pestilence. 

England. 26 Edward I. "A great 
^unine in England, chiefly want of 
wine; so that the same could 
scarcely be had to minister the 
communion in the churches." — 
Penkethman. 

England and Scotland. Famine. 

England. Grains spoiled by the rains. 
Famine " so dreadful that the 
people devoured the flesh of horses, 
dogs, cats, and vermin." Parlia- 
ment passed a measure limiting the 
price of provisions. 
„ Universal dearth, and such a 

mortality, particularly of the poor, 
followed, that the living could 
scarcely bury the dead. Royal 
proclamation : no more beer to be 
made. 
„ Famine again ; this is regarded 

by some writers as the last serious 
famine in this country. 
„ Famine occasioned by long 

rains. 

Scotland. Desolated by a famine. 

England, Scotland. Great dearth in this 
and following year. People ate 
14 
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horses, dogs, cats, &c., to sustain 
life. — HolinBhed. 

Great famine. — Rapin. 

Great scarcity ; grain brought 
from Ireland afforded much relief. 

" A great dearth and pestilence 
happened in England, which was 
called the second pestilence." — 
Penkethman. 

Great pestilence among men 
and larger animals; followed by 
inundations and extensive destruc- 
tion of grain. Grain very dear. 

Great famine arising from 
scarcity of money to buy focw. 

Great scarcity for two years ; 
people ate unripe fruit, and suffered 
greatly from " Flux." The Corpo- 
ration of London advanced money 
and com to the poor at easy rates. 
—Stow. 

Short attributes the famine of 
these three years to the " hoarding 
of com." 

Penkethman gives further details 
regarding the assistance rendered 
by the Corporation of IJondon, as 
follows : " The Mayor and Citizens 
of London took out of the Orphans' 
chest in their GuildhaU, 2,000 marks 
to buy corn and other victualls from 
beyond the sea ; and the Aldermen 
each of them layd out twenty pound 
to the like purpose of buying com ; 
which was bestowed in divers places, 
where the poore might buy at an 
appointed piice, and such as lacked 
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money to pay doune, did pat in 
surity to pay in the yeare following : 
in which yeare, when Harvest came, 
the fields yielded plentifull increase, 
and so the price of Come began to 
decrease," p. 68. 
England. Famine from great rains. 
Scotland. , Dearth. 

Wheat rose from its ordinary 
price of 4s. to 48. 6d. per quarter 
to 26s. 8d. 

Bread was made from fern-roota. 
—Stow. 

Rains and tempests. — Short. 

*' In the ■ 17th yeere of Henry 
the Sixt, by meanes of great 
tempests, immeasurable windes and 
raines, there arose such a scarcitie 
that wheat was sold in some places 
for 2 shillings 6 pence the bushell." 
— ^Fenkethman . 

(18 Hen. VI.). " Wheat was 
sold at London for 3s. the bushell, 
mault at 133. the quarter, and oates 
at 8d. the bushell, which caused 
men to eat beanes, peas, and barley, 
more than in an hundred years 
before : wherefore Stephen Browne, 
then maior, sent into Pruse 
(Prussia), and caused to be brought 
to London many ships laden with 
rye, which did much good ; for 
bread-come was so scarce in Eng- 
land tbat poor people made their 
breade of feme rootes." — Penketh- 



1440 ' „ A scarcity. Scotland. — Afemine. 
14 • 
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1486 
1491 

1494 

1521 

1523 
1527 



1545 

1549 

1556-58 



" Famine aore." 

Considerable scarcity. 

Great scarcity and high 
prices. 

Famine and mortality. "Wheat 
sold in London for 20s. a quarter," 

Severe famine. 

(19 Hen. VIIL). "Such 
scarcitie of bread was at London 
and throughout England that many 
dyed for want thereof. The King 
sent to the Citie, of his owne pro- 
vision, 600 quarters : the bread 
carts then comiag from Stratford 
(where nearly all me bakings were, 
probably on account of proximity to 
Epping Forest) towards London, 
were met at the Mile End by a 
great number of citizens, so that 
the maior and sheriffes were forced 
to goe and rescue the same, and see 
them brought to the markets ap- 
pointed, wheat being then at 15s. 
the quarter. But shortly after the 
merchants of the Stiliard (Steelyard) 
brought from Danske (Danzic) such 
store of wheat and rye, that it was 
better cheape at London than in 
any other part of the Realme." — 
Penkethman. 

A wonderful dearth and ex- 
treme prices. 

Famine from neglect of agri- 
culture. 

Famine from great rains, bad 
and inconstant seasons ; heat and 
long south winds. — Short. 
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1630 

1649 
1649 

1694-99 
1700 



grown of an excessive price, as in 
some parts of this Kealme, from 148. 
to 4 markes the quarter, and more, 
as the Focre did feele ; and all 
other things whatsoever were made 
to sustain man, were likewise raysed, 
without all conscience and reason. 
For remedie whereof our Merchants 
brought back from Danske (Danzic) 
much rye and wheat, but paasing 
deere ; though not of the best, yet 
serving the turn in such extremities. 
Some 'Prentices and other young 
people about the Citie of London, 
being pinched of their Victuals, more 
than they had beene accustomed, 
tooke Butter from the market folkes 
in Southwarke, paying but 3d. 
where the owners would not afford 
it under 5d. by the pound, for 
which disorder the said young men 
were punished on the 27th June, by 
whippmg, settiog on the Pillorie, and 
long imprisonment." — Penkethman. 

England. Dearth ; bread made of tur- 
nips, &c. 

Scotland and North of England. " From 
rains Mid wars " ; also following year. 

Lancashire. Occasioned by the ravages 
of the armies ; and Uie plague fol- 
lows it. — Salmon's Chronological 
Historian, 

Scotland. Famine ; England, great dearth, 
" from rains, colds, frosts, snows ; 
aU bad weathers." — Short. 

From rain and cold of previous 
year. 
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1709 

1740-41 
1741 



1748 
1766 



1795 
1801 



Scotland. From rain and cold ; also in 
England. 

England. " From frost, cold, exporting 
and hoarding up com." — Short. 

Scotland. From " terrible shake-winds 
when com was ready for reaping." 
—Short. 

England. Extended famine. 

Scotland. " The magistrates of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have put a stop to the 
exportation of grain, tallow, and 
butter, in their respective jurisdic- 
tions ; a power which the magistrates 
of London do not seem to possess." 
— Gentleman's Magazine, February. 

England. Scarcity of food severely felt. 

United Kingdom. Great scarcity; flour 
obtained fi-om America ; Committees 
of both Houses of Parliament were 
appointed to inquire into means of 
supplying food. 

United Kingdom. Great scarcity in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 



To this list of heart-rending desolation caused by 
famine, may be added many other cases which have 
occurred more recently, and among them the appal- 
ling femine in China — a kingdom well provided with 
granaries constructed by the ancient founder, Moses. 
From the account given by a traveller, who mar- 
velled at such solitary hills standing in plains sur- 
rounded by fertile corn-fields, it may safely be 
inferred that these Pyramids or Storehouses still 
remain unopened, and, consequently, are stored with 
the produce of the fields that surround them. So 
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that had the Emperors of China heen aware of the 
existence of auch treasure-houses in their extensive 
dominions, peopled hy innumerable millions of human 
beings, they would never have had the sorrow of 
reading such a harrowing account of misery suffered 
by their subjects, arising from want of food, which 
was so near at hand I This severe famine visited 
China in a.d. 1877-78, and is thus chronicled by 
Walford :~ 

" North China. — A telegram dated 26th January 
1878, says : 'Appalling famine raging throughout 
four provinces North China. Nine million people 
reported destitute. Children daily sold in markets 
for (raising means to procure) food. Foreign Belief 
Committ'ee appeal to England and America for assis- 
tance.' Total population of districts affected, seventy 
millions. Mr. Fredk. H. Balfour, of Shanghai, 
said : ' The people's &ces are black with hunger ; 
they are dying by thousands upon thousands. Women 
and girls and boys are openly offered for sale to any 
chance wayfarer. When I left the country, a respect- 
able married woman could be easily bought for six 
dollai^, and a little girl for two. In cases, however, 
where it was found impossible to dispose of their 
children, parents have been known to kill them 
sooner than witness their prolonged sufferings, in 
many instances throwing themselves afterwards down 
wells, or committing suicide by arsenic* 

" ' Lord Derby received a report drawn up by 
Mr. Mayers, Chinese Secretary of the Legation at 
Pekin, upon the distress which the drought of the 
last two years has caused in the northern and central 
provinces of China. This &mine, it seems, has been 
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mo9t severely felt in the district furthest from the 
coast. With the exception of Ohefoo, and, in a 
lesser degree, Tien-tsin, no foreign settlement ha3 
come directly into contact with the misery which 
has been described as existing in the interior, nor 
are any immediate traces of it visible in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital. The apparent cause was 
disturbance in the usually unfailing regularity of the 
summer monsoons. The spring and summer of 1876 
were marked in the southern maritime provinces, 
Kwangtung and Fuhkien, and in a less d^ree also 
along the coast as far north as Ningpo, by an exces- 
sive rain-Ml, causing in the two provinces above- 
named disastrous floods and much destruction of 
crops. In the north, on the contrary, from the 
Tangtsze to the neighbourhood of Fekin and thence 
eastward to the borders of Corea, an unusual drought 
was experienced.' — Times, 13th March 1878. 

" Further papers on this &mine were presented to 
Parliameot, 2nd July 1878. The number of souls 
for whom relief is required is swd to be between 
three and four millions. One point brought out is the 
enormous cost of transporting supplies to the pro- 
vince of Sfaansi, where a mountain range has to be 
crossed and a distance of some hundreds of miles to 
be traversed by carts. Mr. Mayers says the reported 
cost of trauBporting these supplies to Sbansi would 
be about four taela per picul, or, say, £12 sterling 
per ton. Mr. Hugh Fraser sends from Pekin, 18th 
January, the translation of a memorial addressed to 
the throne by Yen King- Ming, ' Special High Com- 
missioner for the Superintendence of the Arrange- 
ments for Famine Relief in Sbansi. The commia- 
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sioner dwells upon the painfal scenes he has 
witnessed at every stage of his journey, in the 
course of which his chair has continually been 
surrounded by crowds of the famine-stricken popu- 
lation imploring relief, to whom he has administered 
comfort in soothing words, assuring them of the 
Imperial sympathy. The roads are lined with 
corpses in such numbers as to distance all efforts 
for their interment, while women and children, 
starving and in rags, know not where to look for 
the means of keeping body and soul together. The 
memorialist, his heart wrung with despairing pity, 
cannot but ask, why has a calamity so awful as this 
been visited upon the people. He can only ascribe 
it to his own failure in the due discharge of his duty, 
and he feels that his short-coming admits of no 
excuse. In reply, the Grand Council has received a 
rescript expressing profound sympathy with the suf- 
ferings of the people as reported in this memorial, 
and directing that all that is possible for their relief 
be done, in consultation with the governor of the 
province.' 

" Note. — The Empire of China has long been sub- 
ject to the most serious famines ; but of these we 
have found no details available." 

It is sad to know that &mines will occur, as long 
as man exists on the earth at enmity with his 
Creator. The ground was cursed on man's account, 
and therefore it is man's duty to appease the anger 
of his offended God. As man was taught by the 
Lord God to plough, and to sow, to reap and to 
gamer up for the winter ; so is it incumbent on 
those who govern nations to exercise their benevo- 
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lence and make provision of food in granaries and 
storehouses against the recurrence of famines. 

In the olden times, there were constructed hear 
com-fields, in all the countries over which the 
descendants of Israel ruled, most noble, sohd grana- 
ries in rocks, as well as aqueducts and canals 
throughout their dominions. In the present age 
not a single civilized nation is prepared for a calamity 
which is sure to visit every country under heaven, 
sooner or later. 

Of all countries, India is the one where femines 
recur most fi^quently, as the following table attests. 

Chronological List of Famines in India.* 



India. During the reign of the Emperor 
Jei-chund, extending over this 
period, there was a great pestilence 
and famine. 

Hindoostan (reign of Musaood I). Great 
drought followed by femine ; whole 
countries entirely depopulated. This 
year was remarkable for drought and 
famines in many parts of the world. 
— Dow's Hindustan. 

Hindustan. There was seven years' 
drought in Ghor (? Ghore, supposed 
to be one of the earliest seats of the 
Afghan race), so that the earth was 
burned up, and thousands of men 
and animals perished with heat and 
famine. — Dow's Hindustan. 

India. No rain fell in the provinces 



' Walford, Famines of the World, Patt amd Preeetd. 
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about Delhi, and there was in con- 
sequence a most terrible famine. — 
Vide Bimi's Mutory of Feroze. 
India. Famine in Delhi, verj severe; 
few of the inhabitants could obtain 
the necessaries of life. 

„ A famine, supposed to have ex- 
tended more or less over the whole 
of Hindustan. Very severe in the 
Deccan. The Emperor Mahommed, 
it is said, was unable to procure 
the necessaries for his household. — 
Dow's Hindustan. 

„ Great drought, followed by fe- 
mine, occurred in the Granges- Jumna 
delta. 

„ A &mine in Orissa. 

„ A great dearth occurred about this 
date in Hindustan. 

„ A very general famine in Sind. 

„ A general famine in Sind during 
these years. 

„ A general fiunine caused by 
drought and war ; and throughout 
Asia. 

„ Famine caused by drought, and 
supposed to be confined to the 
Punjab, 

„ Famine in Thar and Parkar dis- 
tricts of Sind. 

„ Famine ; appears to have been 
confined to North Western Pro- 
vinces. 

„ Famine in Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

„ Famine in Nara districts of Sind, 
and Thar and Parkar. 
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EEinduBtan. First great Indian famine of 
which we have record. It waa 
estimated that 3,000,000 of people 
perished. The mr was so infected 
by the noxious effluvia of dead 
bodies, that it was scarcely possible 
to stir abroad without perceiving 
it ; and without hearing also the 
frantic cries of the victims of fiunine 
who were seen at every stage of 
suffering and death. Whole families 
expired, and villages were desolated. 
When the new crop came forward 
in August it had in many cases no 
owners. — EncydopcBdia Britanmca, 
Art. Hindustan. Other estimates 
have been that one-third of the 
population perished. 

" Alarming want of rain was also 
reported throughout all the upper 
parts of Bengsd. Madras was ^so 
suffering from drought, and from 
the ravages of the enemy, and the 
demands for grain caused a scarcity 
also in Calcutta. During September, 
October, and November, the drought 
continued nearly all over Bengal, 
the calamity being most severely felt 
in Behar and the Bengal districts 
north of the Ganges. A plentiful 
rain fell in June 1770 ; but the 
hopes of relief from the next crop 
wMch were thereby raised, were 
disappointed by the overflowing of 
the rivers in the eastern provinces ; 
but the new crops in aU the districts 
not greatly injured by floods were 
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good." The famine ceased by the 
end of the year. — Danvers, 1877. 
India. Famine in the Camatic and the 
Madras Settlement. " The Camatic 
had been devastated by Hyder Ali's 
incursions in 1780-81, and the 
settlement of Madras was reduced 
to great straits for food, as the 
whole country in ita vicinity was 
suffering from a general scarcity. 
Early in 1781 the Government of 
Madras took steps to regulate the 
supply of grain ; and the distress 
continuing, in January 1782 a public 
subscription was raised for the relief 
of the poor, to which the Govern- 
ment contributed. This was the 
origin of the institution for the relief 
of the native poor, known as the 
Monegar Choultry. Early in October 
the Government deemed it necessary 
to take the supply of rice and food- 
grain into their own hands. The 
scarcity seems to have come to an 
end in the early months of 1783." — 
Danvers, 1877. 
„ Famine in province of Sind, in- 
cluding Thar and Parkar. " When 
the Kulhora dynasty ceased in 1782, 
and that of the Talpors commenced, 
a very severe famine occurred, which 
lasted for two and a half years. 
During four months of this time 
not a grain of com was procurable. 
This famine was caused by the 
buming of crops, and the suspension 
of cultivation during a period of 
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only partial and local. " Very little 
is known concerning the femine in 
many of the districts named, beyond 
the fact that in 1790 tradition 
records the occurrence of a very 
severe famine. An almost total 
fdlure of rain was the immediate 
cause, apparently, of the calamity ; 
and sufficient information exists to 
prove that it was one of the most 
remarkable on record. So great 
was the distress that many people 
fled to other districts in search of 
food ; while others destroyed them- 
selves, and some killed their children, 
and lived on their flesh. In Belgaam 
the scarcity was aggravated by 
people flocking into the district 
boarding on the Godavery." — Dan- 
vers, 1877. 

In Kach, in 1791, a famine was 
caused by innumerable black ants 
which swarmed in almost all pai-ts 
of the country, and destroyed vege- 
tation. [This Kach, formerly Cutch, 
is in Bombay Presidency, situated 
south-east of the mouths of the 
Indus, and appears in later times 
to have become a terribly God- 
forsaken place : famines and plagues 
constantly !] 
India. Serious dearth in the northern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, 
and the pressure continued for about 
two years, from November 1790 to 
November 1792. "Many deaths 
fi-om starvation occurred. At aa 
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1802-4 



early period Gk>Ternment suspended 
the import and transit dudes on all 
kinds of grain and provisions, and 
themselves imported grain from 
Bengal. In the latter part of 1791 
the export of rice from Tanjore 
was prohibited, except to the dis- 
tressed districts. Bice was dis- 
tributed by Government, and relief 
was afforded by employing the 
poor on public works." — Danvers, 
1877. 

This was the first occasion of the 
poor being employed on public works 
by the Government in India. 
India. Famine in the Nizam's dominions 
(Bombay Presidency). "Thisfiimine 
was caused in the several districts 
affected by it by four distinct causes, 
which operated apparently about the 
same time. In Kach the crops are 
swd to have been destroyed by 
locusts. In Pahlumpur, Rerva 
Kanta, Surat, Guzerat, Hyderabad, 
Belgaum, and Rutnagherry, the 
&mine is stated to have been caused 
by want of rain. Candeish was 
overrun by the armies of Holkar ; 
and the Pindaree bands sacked and 
burnt villages in every direction, 
even destroying the grain standing 
in the fields ; and the same fate 
attended the districts of Ahmed* 
nagar, Poona, and Sholapur : whilst 
the influx of starving people from 
other districts into Sattara, Kolapur, 
Dharwar, and Colaba, caused a 
U 
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scarcity of food in those diatricta." 
— Danvera, 1877. 
India. Scarcity in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, following the unfavourable 
season of 1804 ; severe pressure on 
the poorer classes. " In the latter 
part of the following year a general 
feilure of crops appears to have 
occurred in most parts of the 
presidency, and the scarcity 
caused thereby had not passed 
over until October 1807." — Dan- 
vers, 1877. 
„ Famine in parts of Sind and other 
neighbouring districts, attributed to 
failure of rain, "In Kach and 
Pahlunpore the loss was aggravated 
by locusts ; and in Kattywar it was 
followed by a plague of rats. Guzerat 
suffered most from scarcity caused 
by export of grain to the famine 
districts ; and Ahmedabad was over- 
run with starving immigrants. In 
Mabee Eanta the distreas waa cauaed 
by internal disturbancea ; whilst in 
Broach there waa no failure of rain, 
but the crops, before they were 
reaped, were entirely devoured by 
locusts, which came in very large 
numbers, and spread all over the 
country." — Danvers, 1877. 
, Scarcity in Madras Presidency, fol- 
lowing unfavourable season of 1811 ; 
" but no serious distress appears to 
have been generally experienced 
throughout the presidency on this 
occasion, although the district of 
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Madras suffered considerably." — 

Dan vers, 1877. 

India. Partial &miDe in many parts of 

the Agra district ; the autumn crop 

of 1812 failed, and the harvest of 

the following spring was indififerent. 

In 1813 the rains set in late, and 

were then only partial. 

„ Great scarcity in the Allahabad 

and neighbouring districts, under 

the following circumstances : — 

" The rains set in late, but when 

they did come they appear to have 

fallen in abundance. The land 

which had hitherto been so dried 

up by the beat that sowing had to 

be undertaken twice without any 

effect, became so drenched that a 

third sowinET was not oossible till 

nber. In 

of 1819 

■ost nipped 

iginning of 

and neigh- 

jsed only 

"In 1819 

crops in 

unseason' 

monsoon ; 
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id unusual 
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1825-26 



1831-32 
1832-34 



Delhi and neighbouring provinces 
it was due to severe drought; in 
the Madras Presidency, and more 
tarticularty in the Camatic and 
Western districts, the cause was 
&ilure of rains at the usual season. 
In Hindustan the same. 
India. Famine in the north-west pro- 
vinces, occasioned by feilure of 
rains ; and scarcity in Saugor and 
Nerbada territories caused by blight, 
and a succession of heavy thunder- 
storms. 
„ Famine in parts of Hindustan. 
"The autumn of 1827 and the 
following spring were marked by 
drought across the Jumna. In 
Pergunnahs, Raneea, and Sirsa, the 
rains commenced auspiciously, but 
stopped abruptly early in July, and 
did not begin again till the 22nd 
September. It was then too late 
to retrieve the mischief which the 
drought had already caused ; and 
to add to the general distress, there 
was every chance of a failure in the 
wheat. This was the staple rubbee 
crop in these regions, and its success 
was mainly dependent on the river 
Ganges overflowing its banks, but 
on this occasion the usual inunda- 
tions did not occur." — Danvers, 
1877. 
„ Scarcity in Poona and the Mah- 
ratta country, producing consider- 
able distress, but hardly a &miae. 
„ Famine in some of the north-west 
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provinces. " It is said that not a 
single shower of rain fell in Ajmir 
in 1832. In the following year the 
drought was most severely felt in 
Bundelkhand, and in the southern 
pergunnahs of Cawnpore ; but in 
the pergunnahs bordering on the 
Ganges, the rubbee was good owing 
to the facilities for irrigation." — ■ 
Danvers, 1877. 
India. Famine in the Guntoor and other 
districts in the Madras Presidency ; 
about 200,000 perished. Mr. 
Danvers says, " this was the most 
serious famine which has occurred 
since the British occupation, and 
from the fearful loss of life which 
took place in the Guntoor district 
on this occasion, the scarcity became 

fenerally known as the ' Guntoor 
amine.' " 
„ Famine in Madras Presidency. 

" In 1834 rain fell copiously in 
Kach ; grain was aown and came 
up well ; but locusts appeared and 
destroyed all the crops and grass 
as well as the trees. In Ahmedabad 
there was excessive rain the same 
year, which rendered cultivation 
impossible, and locusts also ap- 
peared in great quantities. In 
Broach the &mine of 1835 was also 
caused by excessive r^, which 
destroyed the spring crops, whilst 
the winter crops were dso burnt 
up by intense cold. In the other 
districts named, the scarcity ap- 
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1837-38 



1853-54 



pears to have been caused by failure 
of crops owing to drought." — 
Danvers, 1877. 
India. Famine in north-west provinces, 
resulting from a general failure of 
run. This was also felt in the 
lower provinces : for in Calcutta 
it is said the tanks were empty. 
Lord Auckland wrote in January 
1838 : "The fall in the usual 
season of the rains last year was 
unusually late and scanty ; and an 
absolute drought has followed up to 
the present time." 

,, Great scarcity and considerable 
distress, caused by failure of rains 
in Surat and other districts in the 
Bombay Presidency. Large numbers 
of people left these provinces in 
search of food elsewhere. 

„ Great scarcity in the Bellary 
district (Madras Presidency). " The 
rains which usually fall in the 
months of October and November, 
ceased at an unusually early period 
in the year 1853 ; and the showers 
which usually Ml in June and July 
had been scanty. The grain har- 
vests were consequently ^most uni- 
versally deficient, and considerable 
distress occurred in several parts of 
this presidency. In Bellary district 
the season had been exceptionally 
unfavourable : an average fail of only 
^ inches of rain having taken place 
during the year, against an average 
of about double that quantity in 
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previous years. The stocks of grain 
on hand were small : for serious 
damage had been occasioned by a 
storm in 1851 to several of the 
irrigation works of the district ; and 
in 1852 the falls of rain bad been 
unseasonable, and the crops short." 
. — Dan vers. 
India. " In 1859-60 the Delhi territory 
suffered from want of rain. The 
great Nujjufghar Jheel became 
entirely diy — a thing never before 
known within the memory of man. 
The rains of 1860 completely failed 
in the country between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej ; and except where 
irrigation was available, no autumn 
or spring crop could be sown." — 
Danvers, 1877. 
„ Considerable scarcity of food in 
Kach and various other districts of 
the Bombay Presidency, owing to 
scanty and unseasonable rains in 
1861, and to short fall in the early 
part of 1862. 
„ Awful famine in the Lower Pro- 
vinces ^al, Orissa, Behar, 
&c. ; 1, persons reported to 
have pe: 

" The total c .y of rainfall 

for the year (1 was not un- 

nniiAllT small in most of the 

Bengal, but it fell 

1 out of time. Much 

in the season, before 

le for sowing, while 

._^ . s, which are usually 
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expected in the end of September and 
October, failed." — Danvers, 1877. 

Great scarcity also in Madras 
Presidency, through many districts. 

lia. Famine and scarcity in a con- 
siderable number of the north-west 
provinces, including Delhi, Meenit, 
&c. This was occasioned by failure 
of the harvest of 1868, .following 
upon the inferior crop of 1867. 

, Bengal ; famine arising from 
drought. The Government took 
early measures, and at a cost of 
£6,500,000 organised a system of 
relief. About 1,000,000 tons of 
rice were carried into the distressed 
districts, and about 100,000 re- 
mained after relief concluded. Mr. 
Danvers gives us the following 
details respecting this famine : — 

" During three successive years 
the weather in Bengal had been 
abnormal. In 1871 the rtun was 
excessive, but the crops were good. 
In 1 872 the rain was deficient, but 
although extraordinarily scanty, it 
was Imppily distributed both in 
time and place, and the crops were 

food in Bengal, and not bad in 
tehar. The year 1873 was again 
dry, almost beyond precedent, and 
what rain there was was unfortu- 
nately distributed. South of the 
Granges it was excessive ; but in 
North Behar, and ahnost Uie whole 
of Bengal, the rain was below the 
average. Coupled with deficient 
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rainfall, the monscton of 1873 was 
abnormally hot .... In January 
1874 it was reported that the frost 
and west winds were drying up the 
crops in Patna. The femine reached 
its culminating point in April and 
May." 
India. Madi"as Presidency. One of the 
most extended famines on record. 
The cost to the Government of 
India, in remedial measures and 
loss of revenue, is estimated at 
£10,000,000. The actual amount 
of mortality occasioned is difficult 
to determine, the estimates vary so 
much. Cholera prevailed in some 
of the famine districts, and added 
greatly to the number of deaths. 
The Mansion House Relief Fund, 
instituted by the Lord Mayor (Sir 
Thomas White), exceeded half a 
million sterling. Mr. Danvers gives 
the following details regarding the 
meteorological incidents associated 
with this &mine : — 

'* The season of 1874 was gene- 
rally good, but in parts it was 
un&vourable. In 1876 the season 
was in many places unpropitious. 
In 1876 the south-west monsoon, 
or Btuumer rains, were deficient 
throughout the greater part of the 
Madras Presidency, and in the 
Bombay district of Poona. In the 
northern portions only of the Madras 
Presidency .... was the ndnfell 
ordinarily propitious. The north- 
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east monsoon, or autumn rains, 
&iled still more disastrously. In 
October the -whole of the nine 
districts of the Bombay Deccan 
were threatened with a serious 
femine, nearly all the monsoon 
crops baring perished, and there 
having been no later rains to admit 
of sowing the rabi .... The spring 
and summer rains again failed in 
1877 .... and added to this, the 
rain&ll was short almost all over 
Northern India." 



" Famines in India have arisen from sevei-al dif- 
ferent causes ; but the most general cause has not 
been &ilure of the usual rains. Distress has also, 
however, been caused by hostile invasions ; by 
swarms of rats and locusts ; by storms and floods ; 
and not unfrequently by the immigration of the 
starving people from distant distressed parts into 
districts otherwise well provided with food supplies ; 
and occasionally by excessive exports of grain into 
famine-stricken districts ; or by combinations of two 
or more of the above-named circumstances." — Report 
1878, p. 2, Mr. F. C. Danvers. 

These stem facts prove that, in times of plenty, 
grain should be garnered in each district, and held in 
reserve till the time of famine, when, food being 
found at hand, the peo|^e would have no need to 
migrate into neighbouring provinces. The finest 
example set for the imitation of those who have the 
destiny of nations in their hands, is that precaution 
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adopted by Joseph, when he expected the visitation 
of the seven years' fcimine. 

This memorable famine took place in the year B.c. 
1708. But the land of Egypt had com in her 
granaries — the Pyramids of our time ; therefore none 
of the Egyptians died from starvation. Egypt even 
supphed food to other famine-stricken countries ; for 
tbe Bible says, " the famine was over all the face of 
the earth; and all countries came into Egypt to 
Joseph for to buy corn, because that the famine was 
so sore in all lands." 

In the year a.d. 1064 there was another seven 
years' famine in Eg3'pt, but the land was governed 
by a people ignorant of what tbe P3Tamids were, and 
how their contents had once saved the world from a 
cruel death. The following account shows the con- 
sequences of their ignorance : — 

" Egypt.* For seven successive years the overflow 
of the Nile failed, and with it almost the entire sub- 
sistence of tbe country ; while the rebels interrupted 
supplies of grain from the north. Two provinces were 
entirely depopulated ; in another half the inhabitants 
perished ; while in Cairo city (El-Kahireh) the people 
were reduced to the direst straits. Bread was sold 
for 14 dirheros to the loaf ; and all provisions being 
exhausted, the worst horrors of femine followed. 
The wretched resorted to cannibalism, and organised 
senger in tbe deso- 
of ropes furnished 
; latticed windows, 
reached its height. 
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It was followed by a pestilence, and this again was 

succeeded by an invading army." 

And again in " 1877, short rainfall and low Nile ; 
great scarcity." 

These calamities have occurred hitherto, and so 
long as the world exists they will occur again. It 
therefore behoves all monarchs and governors to 
adopt measures similar to those employed by Joseph, 
the first Viceroy of Egypt ; that, wherever and 
whenever the enemy may appear, every nation may 
be found so well provided against it as to escape its 
dire consequences. 
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APOTHEOSIS OF HOSES. 



DuRiKG the period when the Shepherd Kings ruled 
the land of Egypt famine was not allowed to de- 
populate the world. After these Kings. came their 
descendant Moses, tlie mortal to whom the Almighty 
spoke Irom the top of Mount Sinai, in the presence 
of a multitude of witnesses, and gave laws by which 
man must defend himself from an enemy more cruel 
than famine ; for those who die from famine may still 
nse to enjoy life eternal, whereas death brought into 
the world by sin, through the instigation of Satan, is 
death eternal, from which there is no resurrection. 

This inspired Moses taught the Israelites bow to 
serve God, the only way by which they can secure 
themselves from eternal death. And when he con- 
sidered them capable of continuing in the way he set 
them, he went to other nations, and everywhere 
instructed the people, that they might live for ever. 

One of the moral precepts he taught in the Far 
East, in Hindustan, is still revered by the Hindoos 
to this day. In that country he assumed the name 
of Manu, so that the children of Israel who were in 
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Palestine might nofc recognise him and claim him as 
their sovereign. The precept is this : — 

Daily* perform thine own appointed work 

Unweariedlf ; &nd to obtain a friend — 

A Bure companion to the future world — 

Collect a store of virtue like the ants 

Who gamer np their treaBures into heaps ; 

For neither father, mother, wife, nor son, 

Nor kinaman, will remain beside thee then. 

When thou art paeeing to that other home — 

Thy virtue will thy only comrade be. 

Single is every living creature born, 

Sinpile be passes to another world, 

Single he eats the fruits of evil deeds, 

Single, the fruit of good ; and when he leaves 

His body like a log or heap of clay 

Upon the ground, his kinsmen walk away ; 

Tirtue alone stays by him at the tomb. 

And bears him through dreary trackless gloom. 

Depend not on another, rather lean 

Upon thyself ; trust to thine own exertions. 

Subjection to another's will gives pain j 

True happiness consiHta in self-reliance. 

Strive to complete the task thou hast commenced ; 

Wearied, renew thy efforts once again ; 

Again fatigued, once more the work begin ; 

So shalt thou earn success and fortune win. 

This Law-giver's moral teaching extended all over 
the Eastern world, including Corea and Japan, and 
thence to the western shores of the American con- 
tinent ; so that when his earthly course was finished, 
the dwellers in all these countries founded religions 
hased on his precepts, making his memory the object 
of their worship. 

* Mouier Williams, Hinduum. 
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The Mexicans and Peruvians held him and his 
followers in such reverence, and were so confident 
that some day he would revisit them, that, when the 
Spaniards appeared among them, they mistook them 
for the expected visitors, and were ready to worship 
them. 

It is related that "Viracocho, the eighth Inca, 
beheld in a vision a man of majestic form, with a long 
beard, and garments reaching to the ground, who 
declared that he was a child of the sun. That 
monarch built a temple in honour of this person, and 
erected an image of him, resembling aa nearly as 
possible the singular form in which he had appeared 
to him. In this temple divine honours were paid to 
him under the name of Viracocho." 

" When the Spaniards first appeared in Peru, the 
length of their beards, and the dress they wore, struck 
everybody as so like to the image of Viracocho, 
that they supposed them to be children of the sun, 
who bad descended from heaven to earth. All 
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The same idolatrous worship is paid in Japan and 
China to the memory of the Law-g^ver Moses, who 
was the founder and sovereign of these Empires. In 
Japan this mode of worship is called Shintoism, and 
in China Confucianism. The institutor of the latter 
was Confucius. After him came his disciple Laou- 
tsze, who wrote a book containing five thousand 
characters j on this he constructed the modem 
Chinese reli^on. The book is called Taou-tih<King; 
the religion, Taouism. 

" The first chapter of the Taou-tih-King tells us 
that, ' that which is nameless is the beginning of 
heaven and earth,' and elsewhere we are let into 
the secret of the processes which led up to this 
creation. Taou produced one, the first great cause ; 
one produced two, the male and female principles of 
nature ; two produced three ; and three produced all 
things, beginning with heaven and earth. 

" Heaven is treated by Laou-tsze much in the 
same way as by Confucius, but with far more reserve. 
In the utterances of both teachers we find the word 
used to designate the material heaven as well as a 
personified heaven. Just as Confucius speaks o( the 
Sage as being the equal of heaven, Laou-tsze says 
that he is the associate of heaven, and that he is 
heaven itself. 

*' Heaven, also according to him, gives laws to the 
earth, just as it takes its laws from Taou. It has no 
special love, but regards all existing beings as grass- 
dogs made for sacrificial rites, i.e. for temporary 
purposes. It is as unselfish as it is impartial, and 
because it does not aim at life it lasts long. It is 
great and compassionate, and h ever ready to become 
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the saviour of men. But it is also the material 
heaven, and maintains its existence bj the 'clear- 
ness' which is imparted to it by its unity with 
Taou."* '■ 

These religious systoras-are at the present time to 
a great extent superseded by Buddhism, This 
religion has many followers, and its tenets are known 
throughout the East, in Thibet, Central Asia, Siberia, 
and even as far west as Swedish Lapland. 

The founder of Buddhism was born on the borders 
of Nepaul about B.C. 620, and was heir to the throne 
of Kapilavastu. Renouncing his claim, he made 
himself known to the world as the Buddha Gautama, 
whose advent was foretold by the Brahmans. It had 
been predicted that either he would live among men 
and become a Chacawati, or mighty ruler, whose 
sway all the human race would acknowledge ; or, 
withdrawing from the world, he would become a 
recluse, and in that condition, after disentangling 
himself from the miseries of existence, would become 
a Buddha, and remove the veils of ignorance and sin 
from the world. 

The tribe to which belonged the father of Gautama, 
whose name was Suddh6dana, was called Sakya. His 
mother's name was M&ya, " daughter of Supra- 
buddha, chief of the neighbouring and kindred tribe 
of Kolyane. Both tribes were of pure Aryan race, 
and branches of the Suryavansi, or line of the 
Sun."t 

All statues of Guatama represent him with short 

* Douglas, Confucianism and Taouiem. 
t Fjtche, Bwmah, Pott and Pretent. 

16 
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points of hair oa the top of the head ; in some the 
hair has a curled or woolly appearance. This, 
together with other circumstances, proves that the 
Sage descended from the Ethiopian Colonisers who 
entered India with Moses., Some of the precepts of 
the Buddha resemble those of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who preached six hundred years later, 
though there are some differences of doctrine. 
Oautama abolished sacrifices, and taught the law of 
Love and Charity, and the reward of obedience j also 
the liberation of the soul from self, with its absorption 
into the Infinite, or the Finite lost in the Infinite tmd 
the Mortal in the Immortal, 

The invocation which he taught hia disciples was 
addressed to the Spirit in the Lotus, a mystical 
reference to the preservation of the Founder of his 
tribe — the Hebrew infent cast on the bosom of the 
sacred Nile in a cradle of bulrushes. The Trinity 
of the Buddhists, also, is analogous to the Trinity of 
the Egyptians — the Osiris, Isis, and their son Horus, 
signifying Moses (rescued from the water) and his 
Ethiopian consort Tharbis, and their son (represented 
in paintings in Thebes), 

Abotit six hundred years after Gautama's death 
Our Lord Jesus Christ entered the world. His 
coming was expected by the followers of the last 
Buddha, insomuch that the Brahmans came to Judea 
in search of the Infant, whose birth was made known 
to them by a bright, extraordinary star. 

The mission of the Saviour was to fulfil the pre- 
dictions of the Hebrew Scriptures, that, by His death, 
the world might be restored to the favour of God. 
And the reward of His Sacrifice of Himself on man's 
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behalf will be the restoration of Glod's favour to His 
erring creatures, so that, in the fuhieas of time, the 
Lord God will s^taa walk with man on earth, in the 
cool of the day, aa He did in the days of Adam's 
inuoceney in the Garden of Eden. 
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APPENDIX I. 



A Narrative of the Great Famine in the Land of Egypt, 
as recorded in the Talmud,* 

Peabaoh the King issued a proclamation throughout 
the whole land of ^gypt to the wise men thereof. 
And he called upon all the wise men to seek bis 
presence and listen to the dreams which troubled 
him. 

" He who can properly interpret to me the meaning 
of these visions shall have hie dearest wishes granted 
as they issue from hia lips ; but he who is able to 
read dreams and neglects my bidding shall surely be 
put to death.*' 

Then the wise men, and the soothsayers, and the 
magicians of the land of Egypt, came and stood 
before the King. 

• From The Talmud: Selectiont, Jhe,, by H. Polano, pp. 86- 
112. 
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And the King related to them his dream, and 
though many interpreted, no tvro agreed as to its 
meaning. They contradicted one another, and they 
served but to confuse the King. Many were the 
interpretations. 

" The seven fiit cows," said one, " are seven kings 
who will arise over Egypt from royal femiUes, and 
the seven lean cows are seven princes who will arise 
from them, and in the end of days destroy the seven 
kings. The seven rank ears are seven great princes 
of this land who shall in a coming time of war fall 
into the power of seven princes, now weak and in no 
wise to be feared." 

"The seven fet cows," said another, "are seven 
queens whom thou shalt marry, in the coming days, 
and the seven lean cows declare that these queens 
shall die during thy life, King ! The seven rank 
ears and the seven lean ears are fourteen children 
whom thou shalt beget, and they will fight among 
themselves, and the seven weaker ones shall conquer 
their stronger brethren." 

But the King was not satisfied with these inter- 
pretations. His mind was still unquiet, for the Lord 
had ordained that Joseph was to be released from his 
prison and elevated to a princely position ; therefore 
did Pharaoh remain unsatisfied with the words of his 
wise men. 

And the King was wroth, and he dismissed the 
wise men from his presence ; and all the wise men 
and the soothsayers and magicians of Egypt went out 
from the presence of their King in shame and con- 
- fusion. And the King commanded in his wrath that 
all these men should be put to death. 
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When the chief butler heard this he sought the 
presence of the King, and in deep obeisance before 
him spoke as follows : 

*' King, live for ever ! May thy greatness, 
King, increase for ever through the land. Lo, thou 
wast wroth with thy servant, and thou didst place 
him in confinement. For a year was I imprisoned, 
I and the chief baker. And with us in our dungeon 
was a Hebrew servant who belonged to the captain 
of the guard. His name was Joseph, and his master 
growing wroth with him, had placed him in prison, 
where he served the captain of the guard, and he 
served us also. 

" And it came to pass when we had been in the 
prison for a year we dreamed, each, a dream, and the 
Hebrew slave interpreted for each of us his dream. 
And lo, as he interpreted our dreams so was the 
reality. As he spoke so did it come to pass. 

" Therefore, my lord King, I pray thee, do not 
kill the wise men of Egypt for naught. Behold, 
this slave is still in the prison. If it be pleasing in 
the eyes of the King let him be sent for. Let him 
listen to the dreams which trouble the mind of the 
King, and he will be able to solve them correctly." 

The King listened to the words of the chief butler, 
and he ordered that Joseph should be brought before 
him. But he commanded his officers to be carefiil 
not to fHghten the lad, lest through fear he should 
be unable to interpret correctly. 

And the servants of the King brought Joseph 
forth from his dungeon, and shaved him and clothed 
him in new garments, and carried him before the 
King. The King was seated upon bis throne, and 
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the glare and glitter of the jewels which ornamented 
the throne dazzled and astonished the eyes of 
Joseph. 

Now the throne of the King was reached by seven 
steps, and it was the custom of Egypt for a prince or 
noble who held audience with the King, to ascend 
to the sixth step ; but when an inferior or a private 
citizen of the land was called into his presence, the 
Kin g descended to the third step and from there 
spoke with him. So when Joseph came into the 
presence of the King he bowed to the ground at the 
foot of the throne, and the King descended to the 
third step and spoke to him. 

And he said : 

" Behold, I have dreamed a dream, and among all 
the wise men and magicians of the land there is not 
one able to read for me its meaning. I have heard 
that thou art far-sighted and blest with the gift of 
divination, and I have sent for thee to solve my 
dream." 

And Joseph answered ; 

" King, the power is not with me ; but God will 
answer and give Pharaoh peace." 

And Joseph found favour in the eyes of the King, 
and he told to him his dream. And the spirit of God 
was upon Joseph, and the King inclined his ears and 
heart to the words of Joseph. 

And Joseph said to Pharaoh : 

" Let not the King think that his dreams are two 
and distinct ; they have but a single portent, and 
what the Lord intends doing upon the earth He has 
shown to Pharaoh in ia vision. Let me advise thee, 
King, how thou mayest preserve thy life and the 
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lives of all the inhabitants of thy land from the 
grievous evils of the famine which is soon to drain 
and dry up its fruitfalness and its plenty. Let the 
King appoint a man wise and discreet, a man well 
versed in the laws of the country, and let him appoint 
other officers under him to go out through all the 
length and breadth of the land to gather food during 
the years of plenty and store it carefully away for 
future use, that the land may not die in the years of 
femine which will follow. And let the King com- 
mand the people of the land, that they shall each and 
every one gather and store up in the years of plenty 
of the produce of the fields, to provide for their wants 
when the ground shall be barren and the fields 
improductive." 

And the King answered, " How knowest thou that 
thou hast read the dream aright ? " 

And Joseph said, " Lo, this shall be a sign that 
my words are true. A son shall be born to the King, 
and upon the day of his birth, thy first-born son, who 
is now two years old, shall die." 

And when Joseph finished speaking these words, 
he bowed low before the King and departed from his 
presence. 

The occurrence which Joseph predicted came to 
pass. The queen bore a son, and upon the day 
when it was told to the King he rejoiced greatly. 
But as the messenger of glad tidings retired, the ser- 
vants of the King found his first-born son dead, and 
there was a great crying and wailing in the palace of 
the King. 

And when Pharaoh inquired as to the cause of this 
great cry he was informed of his loss, and remember- 
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ing the words of Joseph he acknowledged them as 
true. 

After these things the King sent and gathered 
together all his princes, officers, and men of rank, 
and when they came before him, he said : '* You have 
seen and heard all the words of this Hebrew, and 
you know that as he spoke so has the thing occurred ; 
therefore must we believe that his solution of my 
dream was the correct one, and that his words of 
advice were of good weight and consideration. We 
must take measures of protection against the famine 
which is surely to come upon us. Therefore search, 
I pray you, over all Egypt for a man with wisdom 
and knowledge in his heart, that we may appoint him 
over the land." 

And they answered the King: " The advice of 
this Hebrew was veiy good ; behold, the country is 
in the hands of the King to do with it what is 
pleasing in his eyes; but the Hebrew has proved 
himself wise and skilful, why should our lord the King 
not select and appoint him as governor over the land ? " 

" Yea, surely," said the King, " if God has made 
these things known to the Hebrew, then there is none 
among us as wise and discreet as he is. What you 
have suggested is in accordance with my own 
thoughts ; we will appoint the Hebrew our governor, 
and through his wisdom shall our country be saved 
the pangs of want." 

And Pharaoh sent for Joseph and said to him: 
*' Thou didst advise me to appoint a wise and discreet 
man to deliver the land from the anguish of femine. 
Surely, there can be none more discreet than thyself 
to whom God has made known all these things. Thy 
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name shall no more be Joseph, but ' Zaphenath- 
PSaneah* (Revealer of hidden things) shalt thou 
hereafter be called among men. 

" Thou shalt be second to me only, and according 
to thy words shall the land of Egypt be ruled ; only 
upon the throne shall I be greater than thyself." 

Then the King removed his ring from his finger 
and placed it upon the hand of Joseph. And he 
dressed Joseph in royal apparel, and placed a crown 
upon his head and a chain of gold about his neck. 
And Pharaoh commanded that Joseph should ride in 
his second chariot throughout the land of Egypt. 
And the people followed him with music, and a large 
concourse accompanied him upon his journey. 
1/ Five thousand soldiers with drawn swords in their 
hands, swords glittering in the sunlight, preceded 
him, and twenty thousand soldiers followed. And 
the people of the land, men, women, and children, 
gazed upon the pageant from windows and from 
ihouse-tops, and the beauty of Joseph pleased all 
eyes, 

And flowers were strewn in his path when he 
walked, and the air was made .sweet with perfume, 
and the savoury odour of balms and apices. And 
proclamations were placed in prominent places de- 
claring the authority of Joseph, and threatening 
death to those who foiled to pay him homage ; for he 
was considered as dishonouring his King who failed 
to honour the man made second in the kingdom. 
The people bowed down and shouted, " Long live the 
King and his Viceroy 1 " And Joseph, seated in his 
chariot, lifted his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed in 
the fulness of bia heart, *' He raiseth the poor from 
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the dust ; from the dunghill He lifteth up the needy. 
Lord of Hosts, happy is the man who trusteth in 
thee!" 

And it came to pass after tbia, that Joseph saw 
Osnatb, the daughter of Potipharah, a pearl among 
the beauties of the land, and he loved her and she 
became his wife. And Joseph was but thirty years 
old when he was elevated to his honourable and 
trustworthy position. He built for himself a palace, 
elegant and complete in its details and surroundings, 
so elaborate that three years' time was required for 
its completion. And the Lord was with Joseph, and 
increased his wisdom and understanding, and blessed 
him with manners so affiible and deserving that he 
quickly won the love and favour of all the inhabitants 
of the country. 

And during seven years, as Joseph had foretold, 
the Lord increased the produce of Eg3'pt sevenfold. 
And Joseph appointed ofScers to gather up the 
plenty. They built huge storehouses* and heaped 
up com during the seven years of plenty, till the 
amount stored grew so great that no man could 
number it. And Joseph and his officers were watch- 
ful and diligent that their stores of grain should not 
suffer from moth or mould. The people of the land, 
too, stored up their surplus crop, but they were not 
as careful and watchful as was Joseph and his 



And the wife of Joseph bore him two sons, Ma- 
nassab and Ephraim, and their father taught them 
diligently the way of truth; they listened to his 

* The Pyramida.— J. V. Q 
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words and departed not from the paths of pleasant- 
ness either to the right hand or to the left. 

They grew up bright and intelligent lads, and were 
honoured among the people as were the children of 
the King. 

But the seven years of plenty drew to an end, and 
the fields became barren and the trees gave forth no 
fruit, and the famine which Joseph had predicted 
threw its gloomy shadow and threatening presence 
over the once fruitful land. 

And when the people opened their storehouses, 
they found to their sorrow that moth and mould had 
taken advantage of their neglect. And they cried 
aloud to Pharaoh, " Give us food j let us not die ot 
hunger before thee, we and our children ; give to us, 
we pray thee, from the plenty of thy storehouses."* 

And Pharaoh answered, " Why cry ye unto me, 
O careless people ? did Joseph not tell ye of the 
famine which has come upon us ? Why did ye not 
hearken to his voice, and obey his commands to be 
frugal and painstaking ? " 

" By thy life, our lord," replied the people, " as 
Joseph spoke, so did we, and gathered in our com 
during the years of plenty, but lo, when the pangs of 
hunger and the barrenness of the land bid us open 
our granaries, the moth had destroyed the provisions 
which we had garnered." 

The King became alarmed lest all their precaution 
should prove unavailing against the femine's blight, 
and he bade the people to go to Joseph. " Obey his 
commands and rebel not against his words." 

• The Pyramids.— J. T. G. 
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And the people repeated to Joseph the cry for food 
they had addressed to Pharaoh. 

When Joseph heard the words of the people and 
learned the result of their want of care, he opened 
the storehouses of the King and sold food unto the 
hungry people. 

And the famine grew sore in the land of Egypt 
and spread through Canaan and the land of the 
Philistines, and to the other side of the Jordan. And 
when the inhabitants of these countries heard that 
com could be obtained in Egypt, they came all of 
them into that country to buy, so that Joseph was 
obliged to appoint many officers -to sell com to the 
large multitude of people. 

And Joseph's thoughts reverted to his father's 
home, and he knew that his brothers would be obliged 
to come to Egypt to purchase food, for the famine 
was very grievous in their neighbourhood. There- 
fore he gave orders that no man desiring com should 
send his servant to purchase it, but the head of each 
family should personally appear as a purchaser ; 
either the fether of a femily or his sons. He pro- 
claimed also, as the order of the King and his viceroy, 
that no man should be allowed to purchase com in 
Egypt to sell it again in other countries, but only 
such as he required for the support of his immediate 
femily ; neither should any purchaser be allowed to 
buy more corn than one animal could carry. 

And he put guards at aU the gates of Egypt, and 
every man who passed through the gates was obliged 
to record his name and the name of his father in a 
book, which was brought by the guards every night 
for Joseph's inspection. 
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Thus did Joseph design to aacertain when his 
brothers came to buy food ; and all the commands 
which he had given were feithfully executed. 

Now, when the patriarch Jacob learned that fttod 
could be purchased in Egypt, he bade his sons pro- 
ceed thither and obtain a stock of provisdons, for the 
femiue was growing very severe, and he feared that 
his family would suffer from its pangs. Jacob in- 
structed his sons to enter the city by different gates, 
80 that no objection should be made to the amount of 
their purchases; and as he commanded, so they did. 

Thus did the sons of Jacob go down to Egypt, 
and while upon the way they thought of their brother 
Joseph, and their hearts chid them for theu* cruelty 
towards him, and they said one to the other : 

" Behold, we know that Joseph was carried down 
to Egypt ; now, when we come to the city let us seek 
for him, perchance we may discover his whereabouts, 
and then we will redeem him from his master." 

And so did Jacob's ten sons travel to Egypt. 
Benjamin was not with them, for hb &ther feared 
that mischief might befall him as it did the other 
son of Rachel, and he kept him at home by his side. 

By ten different gates did the ten sons of the 
patriarch enter into the land of Egypt, and the 
guards at the gates took down their names, which 
were sent with the other names to Joseph at the 
close of the day. When Joseph read the names he 
commanded that all the storehouses* save one should 
be closed, and he ordered further, that every pur- 
chaser at this storehouse should be required to give 
his name ; and mentioning the names of his brethren, 
• The Pyramida.— J. V. G. 
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he Baid, " If these men come before ye, see that ye 
seize them, every one." 

When the sons of Jacob had entered the city they 
met together, and before buying their com they re- 
solved to make a thorough search for their brother. 
They visited all places of public resort, and the 
houses of divination, but though they continued their 
search for three days, it proved unavailing. 

Now when three days had passed, and his brothers 
had not put in an appearance at the storehoi^e, 
Joseph wondered at their delay, and he sent sixteen 
of his servants to search for them quietly through the 
city. They were found among the Egyptian players, 
and brought stnughtway before the viceroy. 

Joseph was seated upon his throne dressed in his 
royal apparel, with his officers around him, when his 
brothers bowed to the ground before him. They 
wondered exceedingly at the magnificence, the hand- 
some appearance and the majestic presence of the 
powerful man before thera, but they did not recognise 
in him their brother. 

And Joseph spoke to them, saying, " Whence 
came ye?" "From the land of Canaan," they 
answered, " and to buy food, for lo I the famine is 
sore in the land ; and thy servants learning that corn 
might be purchased in Egypt, have journeyed hither 
to provide for their support and the support of their 
&milies." 

But Joseph said, " Nay, ye are spies, else why did 
ye enter the city by ten different gates ? " 

They answered, " We are true men ; thy servants 
have never been spies. Thy servants are brothers, 
the sons of one fether,_ and by^ his command did we 
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enter the city separately, for coining together he 
feared our appearance might attract unfevourable 
attention." 

But Joseph repeated, " Ye are spies ; to spy out 
the nakedness of our land have ye come. Behold, 
every man who comes to buy com, makes his pur- 
chase and departs ; but ye, lo, three days have ye 
been in the city, in public places and among the 
players ; it is as I have spoken, ye are spies," 

"God forbid!" they exclaimed ; "our lord mis- 
judges us. We are altogether twelve brothers, the 
sons of Jacob, in the land of Canaan ; Jacob, the son 
of Isaac, and grandson of Abraham the Hebrew. 
Behold, our youngest brother is with his father, we 
ten are here, and the other brother, alas, he is not 
with us, we know not where he is. We thought 
perchance he might be in your land, therefore have 
we seai-ched all public places these three days." 

" And what should the son of Jacob be doing in 
the public places ? " asked Joseph. 

"We heard," they answered, "that the Ishmaelitra 
had sold him in £g3'pt, and being of very handsome 
appearance, we thought he might have been sold in 
one of the play-houses, therefore we went there hoping 
to find and to redeem him." 

" Suppose you had found him," said Joseph, " and 
his master had asked for him an enormous amount oi 
money ; were you prepared to comply with extra- 
ordinary demands ? " 

The brothers answered in the affirmative, and 
Joseph continued : 

" Suppose again that you should find him and his 
master should refuse to sell or deliver him to you 
17 • 
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under any circumstaDces, what would you do in such 
a case ? " 

"In such a case," they answered, "if neither 
prayers nor money should prove of avail, we would 
rescue our brother by violence : aye, even the death 
of his master, and flee with him to our iather's 
house." 

" It is as I have said," retorted Joseph ; "ye are 
spies ; lo, with evil designs upon the inhabitants of 
our city ye have come. We have heard and know 
indeed how ye killed all the males of Shecheiu in the 
land of Canaan on your sister's account, and now ye 
would treat the men of Egypt in the same way for 
the sake of a brother. But yet we will give ye an 
opportunity to prove yoursdves true men. Send 
one of your number to your father's house to bring 
hither the youngest brother of whom you have 
spoken. If ye will do this, I shall know that you 
have spoken truly. Take three days to consider." 

And in obedience to Joseph's commands his 
brothers were held in ward for three days. 

After this time the brothers concluded to leave 
one of their number as a hostage, while the others 
returned to Canaan to bring Benjamin down to 
Egypt. So Menasseh, the son of Joseph, chose 
Simeon as the hostage, and he was kept in ward. 

Ere his brothers departed, Joseph spoke to them 
tmce more. " Take heed," s^d he, " that ye forget 
not my conunands. If ye bring this brother to me, 
I shall consider ye true men, and ye shall be free to 
traffic in the land ; neither will I do harm to your 
brother "; he shall be at liberty to return with ye to 
jour father's house in peace." 
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They bowed down to the ground and departed 
from Egypt. As they proceeded upon their home- 
ward journey, they stopped at an inn to feed their 
asses, and Levi opened his sack to provide the corn 
for the meal. And lo, when he opened the sack, his 
money which he had paid for the com was lying on 
the top. And he was exceedingly afraid, and he 
told the thing to his brethren, and they, too, were 
filled with alarm. And when every man found his 
money returned they cried aloud : 

" What is this that God has done to us ? Has 
the Lord withdrawn from us the mercy which He 
showed to our ancestors, to Abraham, to Isaac, and 
to Jacob, that He has given us into the hands of 
Egypt's pnnce to mock us and make merry with 
us ?" 

But Judah said, " It is just ! Are we not guilty 
and siniul before the Lord ? We sold our brother, 
our flesh. Why should we now complain that the 
favour God has lavished on our ancestors is denied 
to us?" 

" Did I not warn ye, ' sin not against the child ? '" 
said Reuben, "and ye would not hearken to my 
words. His blood is upon us. Why do ye say, 
therefore, * Where is the kindness which the- Lord 
promised unto our fathers ? ' Verily we have 
forfeited His protection." 

When Jacob's sons approached their home, and 
the patriarch came forth to meet them, he quickly 
missed the fece of Simeon, and he asked, '* Where 
is Simeon, your brother ? " 

Then the brothers told their &ther all that had 
happened to them in Egypt-, and Jacob said to them : 
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" What is this that ye have done to me ? Tour 
brother Joseph I sent to ye to inquire of your wel- 
fare, and his face I looked upon no more, — his bloody 
garments ye brought me, saying, 'Lo, the wild 
beasts of the forest have destroyed thy son.' Simeon 
I sent with ye to purchase food, and ye tell me that 
he is imprisoned in a cruel land ; and now Benjamin 
ye wish to take also, — for Joseph and for Benjamin ye 
would bring my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
No, my son shall not go with ye." 

And Reuben said, " The lives of my two sons I 
place in your hands ; if we do not bring back Ben- 
jamin safely to thee, their lives shall prove the 
forfeit." 

But Jacob said, " Neither shall ye return again to 
Egypt ; stay here, for my son shall not go with ye, 
to die as did his brother." 

And Judah said to his brothers, " Urge him no 
more at present. Let us wait until these provisions 
have been consumed, and when cruel want and 
hunger press us he will consent to what we ask." 

And it came to pass when the provisions were 
gone, that the sons of his children gathered around 
Jacob and cried to him, " Oh, give us bread." 

And the heart of Jacob was torn with anguish at 
the cry, and summoning his sons, he said to them, 
" Hear ye not the voices of your children crying for 
food ? * Give us bread,' they cried to me, and I — 
I have none to give them. Get ye down to Egypt, 
I pray ye, and buy us a little food." 

Then Judah answered, and said to his father, ** If 
thou wilt send Beiyamin with us, we will go, — other- 
wise we cannot. The King of Egypt is a mighty 
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potentate ; we dare not trifle with him. Should we 
return to Egypt, and our youngest brother be not 
with us, lo, he would destroy us all. Our fether, we 
cannot disobey this King ; greater even is he than 
Abimelech, the Philistine. Thou hast not seen, as 
we have, his throne, his palace, his myriads of 
officers ; thou hast not witnessed, as have we, his 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding. God has 
blessed him with unequalled gifts ; greater is he 
than all on earth beside. Our names he told us ; 
what had happened to us in our youth ; he inquired 
of thee, saying, ' Is your father yet alive ? Are all 
things well with him ? ' Thou hast not heard, as we 
have, of his power ; over his people he is supreme ; 
upon his word they go out, and upon his word they 
come in ; his word governs, and the voice of his 
master, Pharaoh, is not required. Oh, my fether, 
send the lad, — we cannot go without him; if thou 
refusest, we must see our children die with hunger." 
And Jacob said, in his sorrow : " Why did ye tell 
the man ye had a brother? Oh, evil, evil is this 
thing which ye have done ! " " Give the boy into 
my hands," s^d Judah, "and let us go down to 
Egypt and buy the com. If I do not return him 
safely to thee, a sinner against my father shall I be 
considered all my days. Our children weep before 
thee, and we have naught to stay their cries ; have 
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not tarried thus long, we Bhould have now been back 
with food ; yea, back twice to thee, and with thy son 
in safety." 

And Jacob answered : " The Lord God give you 
grace in the eyes of the King and officers of Egypt. 
In TTim will I put my trust. Arise, go unto the 
man, take with ye gifts, the best the land afiords ; 
the Lord will be with ye, and ye shall bring back to 
me your brothers, Benjamin and Simeon." 

Then tbe sons of Jacob went down again to Egypt. 
And they took Benjamin with them, and they took, 
also, presents and twofold money. 

*• Take heed of the lad," were Jacob's parting 
words ; " separate not from him either in Egypt or 
upon the road " ; and when they had gone, he sought 
the presence of the Almighty in prayer. 

And the wives of Jacob's sons, and his grand- 
children, they, too, lifted their eyes and hearts to 



Jacob also addressed the following letter, to be 
delivered by Ids sons into the hands of Joseph : 

"From thy servant, Jacob, the son of Isaac, the 
son of Abraham the Hebrew. 

" The prince of God unto the mighty and wise 
King Zaphenath-FSaneah, the King of Eg3rpt, peace. 

" My lord, the King, knows well that the &mine is 
sore in the land of Canaan ; therefore I sent my sons 
to thee to buy food for our sustenance. I charged 
them not to enter the city by the same gate, lest 
coming together they might attract the attention of 
the inhabitants. And, lo, their obedience to my 
orders has caused them to be accused by thee as 
spies. Oh, my lord, could not an intelligent man, 
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such as thou art, read truth upon the feces of my 
sons ? Much have I heard of thy wisdom and the 
understanding which thou didst display in the in- 
terpretation of Pharaoh's dreams, in foretelling this 
grievous famine, — how, then, was it possible that thou 
shouldst suspect my sons ? 

" Behold, I tun surrounded with children ; I am 
very old, and my eyes wax dim ; tearfid have they 
been for twenty years in lamenting the loss of my 
son Joseph, and now I have sent to thee his brother 
Benjamin as thou didst command ; I pray thee, 
my lord, to be good to him, and return him to me 
with his brothers. The strength of God has ever 
been with us ; He has listened to our prayers, and 
He has never forsaken us ; protect thou my son who 
is coming unto thee, and God will look favourably 
upon thee and upon thy kingdom. Send him home 
again with his brothers, and Simeon also send with 
them in peace." 

This letter was entrusted into Judah's hands. 

Thus the sons of Jacob went down again to Egypt 
with Benjamin and with the presents, and they stood 
before Joseph. And Joseph released Simeon from 
prison, and restored him to his brethren. And 
Simeon told them of the kind treatment which he had 
received ance their departure. 

Then Judah took Benjamin and brought him 
before Joseph, and they prostrated themselves to the 
ground. And the brothers gave Joseph the presents 
which their father had sent to him. And Joseph 
asked them whether all went well with their children 
and with their old father, and they answered, " It is 
well with all of us." 
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Then Judah delivered his fether's letter to Joseph, 
and the latter recognised his father's hand, and his 
feelings grew too strong for him ; the recollections of 
his youth overpowered him. Mid retiring into a side 
apartment he wept bitterly. 

Returning to the presence of his brothers, Joseph's 
eyes rested upon Benjamin, his mother's son, and he 
asked, " Is this your youngest brother of whom ye 
told me ? " And when Benjamin drew near, Joseph 
laid his hand upon his brother's head, and said, " God 
be gracious unto thee, my son." 

Then restraining bis feelings, he ordered his officers 
to prepare the dining-tables. 

Then when the meal was ready Joseph took into 
his hand a cup, — a cup of solid silver, set with pre- 
cious stones, and holding it in his hand in the 
presence of his brothers, Joseph said, " 1 know by 
this cup that Reuben is the first-bom of your father, 
therefore shall he sit first, and Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, and Zebulun shall follow him in this order, 
according to their ages ; the rest shall follow these 
according to their ages." 

And he said further, " 1 know that your youngest 
brother has no mother, neither have I a mother, 
therefore wUl we two sit together." 

And the men marvelled much at the words of 
Joseph, as they ate and drank with Joseph upon that 
day. 

In the momiDg Joseph dismissed his brethren, and 
bade them return to their father in peace. But when 
they had departed he caUed his servants, and ordered 
them to pursue after, overtake them, and bring them 
back. 
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And when the servants of Joseph overtook them, 
and said to them, " Why have ye done this thing to 
steal our master's cup ? " the brothers of Joseph were 
indignant, and they answered, " If ye find the cup 
in the possession of any one of us, lo, he shall die, 
and we, his brethren, shall be your master's slaves"; 
but when ,the cup was found where .Joseph had 
ordered it to be put, in Benjamin's sack, they re- 
turned, grieving and crestfellen, to the presence of 
Joseph. 

The viceroy was seated upon his throne, and his 
officers of state were gathered about him when his 
brethren entered, and speaking roughly to them, he 
said : " What evil deed is this which you have 
wrought ? Why did ye take my alver cup ? Is it 
because you could not find that brother you spoke 
of in the country that you stole the cup instead ? 
Answer and tell me why have ye done this thing P " 

And Judah spoke, saying, " What shall we say 
\mto my lord ? What shall we speak, for how shall 
we justify ourselves ? God hath found out the iiuquitj 
of thy servants, and sent this calamity upon us." 

Then Joseph arose, and grasping hold of Benjamin 
he led him to another room, and pushing him therein 
closed the door upon him. He then told the others 
to return to their homes in peace, saying, " I will 
keep the one in whose possession the cup was found ; 
return ye in peace." 

Then Judah answered: "Know that I became a 
surety with our father for the lad's safe return. ' If 
he comes not back with us,' I said, 'lo, I shall be 
considered as sinning before thee all my days.' Oh, 
my lord, let me find grace in thy eyes ; let me but 
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take the lad home to his &ther, and I will return to 
take his place as thy servant. See, I am stronger 
and older than he is, let me be thy servant instead 
c^ Benjamin." 

" Upon one condition," repKed Joseph, '' the lad 
may go with you. Bring before me his brother, his 
mother's son of whom you hare spoken, and I will 
take him in place of Benjamin. You did become a 
surety for him to your father, therefore let me have 
him, and the brother for whom you did become a 
surety shall return home with you." 

Then Simeon drew near and answered : " Did we 
not tell my lord, when first we came before him, that 
this lost brother we could not find ? Wherefore will 
my lord speak such idle words? We know not, alas ! 
whether this brother be alive or dead." 

" Suppose, then," said Joseph, *' that I should call 
him before me, will ye then give him to me in place of 
BenJMnin? " And, raising his voice, he called aloud, 
" Joseph I Joseph ! appear Joseph, and sit before thy 
brethren." 

The sons of Jacob wondered much at these words, 
and their blood grew chill as they looked around in 
fear and amazement to see from whence their brother 
was to appear. 

And Joseph said to them: "Why do ye look 
around ? Your brother is before you. I am Joseph 
whom ye sold to 'Egypt. But nay, be not alarmed, 
ye were but instruments, and to save life did (Jod 
send me hither." 

And the men were much frightened, and Judah 
especially was terrified at the startling words. Ben- 
jamin, who was in the inner court, heard them, 
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and hurrying before Joseph, he threw himself upon 
the latter's breast, and kissing him, they wept to- 
gether. The other brothers too were much aflfected, 
and the people about wondered, and the report of 
the occurrence reached Pharaoh's palace. 

Pharaoh was pleased with the news, and sent a 
deputation of his officers to welcome Joseph's 
brethren, and to bid them, in his name, to bring their 
^imilies and their household goods and make their 
homes in Egypt. 

And Joseph clad his brethren in new and elegant 
garments, and made them many generous presents, 
and gave to each of them three hundred pieces of 
silver; and then he took them before Pharaoh and 
introduced them to the King. 

And when Pharaoh saw what goodly men the sons 
of Jacob were he was much pleased and very gracious 
towards them. 

And when it became time for them to return to 
Canaan, Joseph procured eleven of Pharaoh's chariots 
and added to them his own, for their accommodation. 
And he sent rich presents to his &ther, and garments 
and presents to the children of his brothers and 
sister, and to his brothers' wives. And he accom- 
panied bis brethren upon th^ journey to the boun- 
daries of Egypt, and parting with them, he said: 
" Do not, my brethren, quarrel on the way. This 
thing was wrought through God's wisdom j ye were 
but the instruments to save from famine and hunger 
a vast multitude." He also commanded them to be 
careful in imparting the great news they carried to 
their &ther, lest spewing suddenly, it might have a 
bad effect upon so old a man. And the sons of 
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Jacob returned unto the land of Canaan in gladness 
with happy hearts. 

And it came to pass when they drew near to 
Canaan that they said one to the other, " How shall 
we break this news unto our fether? We cannot tell 
him suddenly that Joseph is still alive." 

But it chanced when they reached Beer-Shebah 
that Serach, the daughter of Asher, came to meet 
her father and her uncles. And Serach was a sweet 
singer, and she played upon the harp. So they s^d 
unto her, " Take thy harp, and go and sit before our 
father and play to him, and as thou playest^ sing ; 
sing of his son Joseph, and let him know in this 
manner that Joseph lives." 

And the maiden did as she was bid, and sitting 
before her grandfather, she sang to him a song, 
wherein she repeated seven times these words : 

" Lo, Joseph is not dead ; he lives, 
My uncle rules o'er Egypt's land." 

And Jacob was pleased with her singing and play- 
ing ; happiness seemed to find birth in his heart at 
her sweet voice, and he smiled upon the maiden and 
blessed her. And while he was talking to her his 
sons arrived with their horses and chariots, and 
Jacob arose and met them at the door, and they said 
to him, " We have joyful tidings for our father. 
Joseph, our brother, is still alive, and he is ruler 
over all the land of Egypt." 

But Jacob remained cool and unafFected, for he 
did not believe their words, until he saw the presents 
which Joseph had sent^ and all the signs of his great- 
ness; then his eyes brightened and gladness sparkled 
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in their depths, and he said: "Enough, ray son 
lives; I will go and see him before I die." 

And the inhabitants of Beer-Shebah and the sor- 
rounding countries heard the news, and came and 
congratulated Jacob, and he made a great feast for 
them. And he said, " I will go down to Egypt and 
see my son, and then will I return to Canaan, as the 
Lord has spoken to Abr^am, giving this land unto 
his seed." 

And the word of the Lord came to Jacob, saying, 
" Go down to Egypt ; be not afraid, for I am with 
thee, and will make of thee a great nation." 

And Jacob commanded his sons and their &miUes 
to prepare to go down with him to Egypt, as the 
Lord had spoken, and they arose and started upon 
the way. And Jacob sent Judah in advance, to an- 
nounce his coming and to select a place for bis 
residence. 

And when Joseph learned that his fether was upon 
the way he gathered together his friends and officers, 
and soldiers of the realm, and they attired themselves 
in rich garments and gold and silver ornaments, and 
the troops were armed with all the implements of 
war, and they gathered together and formed a great 
company to meet Jacob upon the way and escort him 
to Egypt. Music and gladness' tilled the land, and 
all the people, the women and the children, assembled 
upon the house-tops to view the magnificent display. 
Joseph was dressed in royal robes, with the crown 
of state upon his head ; and when he came within 
fifty cubits of his Other's company, he descended 
from his chariot and walked to meet bis &ther. And 
when the nobles and princes saw this, they too de- 
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scended from th^r steeds and chariots and walked 
with him. 

And when Jacob saw all this great procession he 
wondered exceedingly, and he was much pleased 
tJiereat, and turning to Judah he asked, " Who is the 
man who marcheth at the head of this great array in 
royal robes ? " and Judah answered, " That is thy 
son." And when Joseph drew nigh to his father he 
bowed down before him, and his ofScers also bowed 
low to Jacob. 

And Jacob ran towards his son taid fell upon his 
neck and kissed him, and diey wept. And Joseph 
greeted his brethren with affection. 

And Jacob said to Joseph, " Now let me die. I 
have seen thy &ce ; my eyes have beheld thee living 
and in great honour." 

And the great company escorted Jacob and his 
family to Egypt, Mid there Joseph gave to his rela- 
tives the best of the land, even Gbshen. 

And Joseph lived in the land and governed it 
wisely. And the two sons of Joseph were great 
favourites with their grandfether, and were ever in 
his house.* And Jacob taught them the ways of the 
Lord, imd pointed out to them the path of happiness 
and peace in His service. 

And Jacob and bis family lived in Goshen, and 
had possession of the land and multiplied therein 
exceedingly.f 

* The Palace, known as the Labyrinth. — J. Y. G. 
t These Hebrews are mentioned in Egyptian history as 
Shepherd Kings or Hycsos. — J. V. G. 
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An Account of the Translation of the Jeioiah Laws 
from the Hebrew into Greek, as contained in the 
Works of Flavius Josephus* 

When Alexander had reigned twelve years, and after 
him Ptolemy Soter forty years, Philadelphus then 
took the kingdom of Egypt, and held it forty years 
within one. He procured the law to be interpreted, 
and set free those that were come from Jerusalem 
into Egypt, and were in slavery there, who were a 
hundred and twenty thousand. The occasion was 
this : — Demetrius Phalerius, who was library -keeper 
to the King, was now endeavouring, if it were possible, 
to gather together all the books that were in the 
habitable earth, and buying whatsoever was anywhere 
valuable, or agreeable to the King's inclination (who 
was very earnestly set upon collecting of books) ; to 
which inclination of his, Demetrius was zealously 
subservient. 
And when once Ptolemy asked how many ten 



* Tk« Anti^itUt of ike Jew, bk. xii. ch. 2. 
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thousands of books he had collected, he replied that 
he had already about twenty times ten thousand ; but 
that, in a little time, he should have fifty times ten 
thousand. 

But he said he had been informed that there were 
many books of laws among the Jews worthy of in- 
quiring after, and worthy of the King's library, but 
which, being written in characters and in a dialect of 
their own, will cause no small pains in getting them 
translated into the Q-reek tongue : that the character 
in which they are written seems to be like to that 
which is the proper character of the Syrians, and that 
its sound, when pronounced, is like to theirs also ; 
and that this sound appears to be peculiar to them- 
selves. Wherefore, he said, that nothing hindered 
why they might not get those books to be translated 
also ; for whUe nothing is wanting that is necessary 
for that purpose, we may have their books also in 
this library. 

So the King thought that Demetrius was very 
zealous to procure him abundance of books, and that 
he suggested what was exceeding proper for him to 
do ; and therefore he wrote to the Jewish high priest 
that he should act accordingly. 

Now there was one Aristeus, who was amongst 
the King's most intimate friends, and, on account of 
his modesty, very acceptable to him. This Aristeus 
resolved frequently, and that before now, to petition 
the King that he would set all the captive Jews in 
his kingdom free; and he though this to be a conve- 
nient opportunity for the making that petition. So 
he discoursed, in the first place, with the captains of 
the King's guards, Sosibius of Tarentum and Andreas, 
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and persuaded them to assist him in what he was 
going to intercede with the King. for. 

Accordingly, Aristeua embraced the same opinion 
with those that have been before mentioned, and 
went to the King and made the following speech to 
him: "It is not fit for us, King, to overlook 
things hastily, or to deceive ourselves, but to lay the 
truth open : for since we have determined not only 
to get the laws of the Jews transcribed, but inter- 
preted also, for thy satis&ction, by what means caa 
we do this, while so many of the Jews are now slaves 
in thy kingdom? 

" Do thou, then, what will be agreeable to thy 
magnanimity, and to thy good-nature: free them 
from the miserable condition they are in, because that 
God, who supporteth thy kingdom, was the author of 
their laws, as I have learned by particular inquiry ; for 
both these people and we also worship the same God, 
the firamer of all things. We call him, and that 
truly, by the name of Zi/vo (or life, or Jupiter), 
because He breathes life into all men. Wherefore, 
do thou restore these men to their own country; and 
this do to the honour of Gx>d, because these men pay 
a peculiarly excellent worship to Him. 

" And know this further, that though I be not of 
kin to them by birth, nor one of the same country 
with them, yet do I desire these favours to be done 
them, since all men are the workmuiship of God; 
and I am sensible that He is well pleased with those 
that do good. I do therefore put up this petition to 
thee, to do good to them." 

When Aristeus was saying thus, the King looked 
upon him with a cheerful and joyfiit countenance, and 
X8 • 
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said, " HoTT many ten thousands dost thou suppose 
there are of such as want to be made free ? " To 
which Andreas replied, as he stood by, and said, '* A 
few more than ten times ten thousand." The King 
made answer, " And is this a small gift that thou 
askest, Aristeus?" But Sosibius, and the rest that 
stood by, said that he ought to offer such a thank- 
offering as was worthy of his greatness of soul, to 
that G(od who had ^ven him his kingdom. 

With this answer he was much pleased; and gave 
order that when they paid the soldiers their wages, 
they should lay down twenty drachmce for every one 
of the slaves. And be promised to publish a maguifi- 
cent decree about what they requested, which should 
confirm what Aristeus had proposed, and especially 
what God willed should be done ; whereby, he said, 
he would not only set those free who had been led 
away captive by his father and his army, but those 
who were in his kingdom before, and those also, if 
any such there were, who had been brought away 
since. And when they said that their redemption- 
money would amount to above four hundred talents, 
he granted it. A copy of which decree I have 
determined to preserve, that the magnanimity of this 
king may be made known. Its contents were as 
follows : — 

" Let all those who were soldiers under our &ther, 
and who, when they overran Syria and Phoenicia, and 
laid waste Judea, took the Jews captives, and made 
them daves, and brought them into our cities, and 
into this country, and then sold them ; as also all 
those that were in my kingdom before them, and if 
there be any that have lately been brought thither, 
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be made &ee by tbose tbat possess tbem ; and let 
them accept of twenty drachmse for every slave. 

"And let the soldiers receive this redemption- 
money with their pay, but the rest out of the King's 
treasury : for I suppose that they were made captives 
without our father's consent, and against equity ; 
and that their country was harassed by the insolence 
of the soldiers, and that, by removing them into Egypt, 
the soldiers have made a great profit by them. 

"Out of regard, therefore, to justice, and out of 
pity to those that have been tyrannized over contrary 
to equity, I enjoin those that have such Jews in 
their service to set them at liberty, upon the receipt 
of the before>mentioned sum : and that no one use 
any deceit about them, but obey what is here 
commanded. 

" And I will that they give in their names within 
three days after the publication of this edict, to such 
as are appointed to execute the same, and to produce 
the slaves before them also, for I think it wUl be for 
the advuitage of my aflbirs : and let everyone that 
will, inform against those that do not obey this 
decree; and I will that their estates be confiscated 
into the King's treasury." 

When this decree was read to the King, it at 
first omitted those Jews that had formerly been 
brought, and those brought afterwards, which had 
not been distinctly mentioned; so he added these 
clauses out of his humanity, and with great genero- 
sity. He also gave order that the payment, which 
was likely to be done in a hurry, should be divided 
among the King's ministers, and among the officers 
of his treasury. 
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When this was over, what the King had decreed 
was quickly brought to a conolusion : and this in no 
more than seven days' time ; the number of the talents 
paid for the captives being above four hundred and 
sixty, and this, because their masters required the 
twenty drachmse for the children also, the King 
having, in effect, commanded that these should be 
paid for, when he said, in his decree, that they should 
receive the fore-mentioned sum for every slave. 

Now when this had been done after so magnificent 
a manner, according to the King's inclinations, he 
gave order to Demetrius to give him in writing his 
sentiments concerning the transcribing of the Jewish 
books; for no part of the administration is done 
rashly by these kings, but all things are managed 
with great circumspection. On which account I 
have subjoined a copy of these epistles, and set down 
the multitude of the vessels sent as gifts (to Jerusa- 
lem), and the construction of every one, that the 
exactness of the artificers' workmanship, as it ap- 
peared to those that saw them, and which workmen 
made every vessel, may be made manifest, and this 
on account of the excellency of the vessels them- 
selves. Now the copy of the epistle was to this 
purpose : — 

"Demetrius to the great King. When thou, 
King, gavest me a charge concerning the collection 
of books that were wanting to fill your library, and 
concerning the care that ought to be taken about such 
as are imperfect, I have used the utmost dihgenoe 
about those matters. And I let you know, that we want 
the books of the Jewish legislation, with some others ; 
for they are written in the Hebrew characters, and, 
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being in the language of that nation, are to as 
unknown. 

" It hath also happened to them, that they have 
been transcribed more carelessly than they should 
have been, because they have not had hitherto royal 
care taken about them. Now it is necessary that 
thou shouldst have accurate copies of them. And 
indeed this legislation is full of hidden wisdom, and 
entirely blameless, as being the legislation of Qod : 
for which cause it is, as Hecateus c^ Abdera says, 
that the poeta and historians make no mention of it, 
nor of those men who lead their lives according to 
it,* since it is a holy law, and ought not to be pub- 
lished by profane mouths. 

" If then it please thee, King, thou mayst 
write to the high priest of the Jews, to send six of 
the elders out of every tribe, and those such as are 
most skilful of the laws, that by their means we may 
learn the clear and agreeing sense of those books, 
and may obtain an accurate intepretation of their 
contents, and so may have such a collection of these 
as may be suitable to thy desire." 

When this epistle was sent to the King, he com,- 
manded that an epistle should be drawn up for 
Eleazar, the Jewish high priest, concerning these 
matters ; and that they should inform him of the 
release of the Jews that had been in slavery among 
them. He also sent fifty talents of gold, for the 
making of large basins, and vials, and cups, and an 
immense quantity of precious stones. He also gave 
order to those who had tbe custody of the chests that 

* That acGoimta for tlie Igaorance of I&citus as to who the 
Jews were, — J. V. G. 
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contained those stones, to give the artificers leave to 
choose out what sorts of them they pleased. He 
withal appointed that a hundred talents in money 
shovild be sent to the temple for sacrifices, and for 
other uses. 

Now I will give a description of these vessels, and 
the manner of their construction, but not till afler I 
have set down a copy of the epistle which was written 
to Bleazar the high priest, who had obtained that 
dignity on the occasion following : — 

When Onias the high priest was dead, his son 
Simon became his successor. He was called Simon 
the Just, because of both his piety towards God, and 
his kind disposition to those of his own nation. When 
he was dead, and had left a young son, who was 
called Onias, Simon's brother Eleazar, of whom we 
are speaking, took the high priesthood ; and he it 
was to whom Ptolemy wrote, and that in the manner 
following; — 

" King Ptolemy to Eleazar the high priest, sendeth 
greeting. There are many Jews who now dwell in 
my kingdom, whom the Persians, when they were 
in power, carried captives. These were honoured by 
my fether ; some of whom he placed in the army, 
and gave them greater pay than ordinary ; to others 
of them, when they came with him into Egypt, he 
committed his garrisons, and the guarding of them, 
that they might be a terror to the Egyptians; and 
when I had taken the government, I treated all men 
with humanity, and especially those that are thy 
fellow-citizens, of whom I have set free above a hun- 
dred thousand that were slaves, and paid the price of 
their redemption to theii" masters out of my own 
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revenuea ; and those that are of a fit age, I have ad- 
mitted into the number of my soldiers ; and for such 
as are capable of being faithful to me, and proper for 
my court, I have put them in such a post, as thinking 
this (kindness done to them) to be a very great and 
acceptable gift, which I devote to God for His provi- 
dence over me ; and as I am desirous to do do what 
will be grateful to these, and to all the other Jews in 
the habitable earth, I have determined to procure an 
interpretation of your law, and to have it translated 
out of Hebrew into Greek, and to be deposited in my 
library.* 

" Thou wilt therefore do well to choose out and 
send to me men of a good character, who are now 
elders in age, and sis in number out of every tribe. 
These, by their age, must be skilful in the laws, and 
of abilities to make an accurate interpretation of 
them ; and when this shall be finished, I shall think 
that I have done a work glorious to myself. 

" And I have sent to thee Andreas, the captain of 
my guard, and Aristeus, men whom I have in very 
great esteem ; by whom I have sent those first-firuits 
which I have dedicated to the temple, and to the 
sacrifices, and to other uses, to the value of a hundred 
talents ; and if thou wilt send to us, to let us know 
what thou wouldst have further, thou wilt do a thing 
acceptable to me." 

When this epistle of the King was brought to 
Eleazar, he wrote an answer to it with all the respect 
possible : — 

*' Eleazar the high priest to King Ptolemy, sendeth 
greeting. If thou and thy queen Arsinoe, and thy 
* At Alemndria.— J. V. G. 
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children, be well, we are entirely satisfied. When 
we received thy epistle, we greatly rejoiced at thy 
intentions ; and when the multitude were gathered 
together, we read it to them, and thereby made them 
sensible of the piety thou hast towards God. We 
also showed them the twenty vials of gold, and thirty 
of silver, and the five large basins, and the table for 
the shew-bread ; as also tbe hundred talents for the 
sacrifices, and for the making what shall be needful 
at the temple : which things Andreas and Aristeus, 
those most honoured friends of thine, have brought 
us; and truly they are persons of an excellent 
character, and of great learning, and worthy of thy 
virtue. 

" Know then that we will grati^ thee in what is 
for thy advantage, though we do what we used not 
to do before ; for we ought to make a return for the 
numerous acts of kindness which thou bast done to 
our countrymen. We immediately, therefore, offered 
sacrifices for thee and thy sister, with thy children 
and friends ; and the multitude made prayers, that 
thy aSairs may be to thy mind ; and that thy king- 
dom may be preserved in peace, and that the trans- 
lation of our law may come to the conclusion thou 
desirest, and be for thy advantage. 

" We have also chosen six elders out of every tribe, 
whom we have sent, and the law with them. It will 
be thy part, out of thy piety and justice, to send 
back the law when it hath been translated ; and to 
return those to us that bring it in safety. Farewell I " 

This was the reply which the high priest made ; 
but it does not seem to me to be necessary to set down 
the names of the seventy elders who were sent by 
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Eleazar, and carried the law, which yet were sub- 
joined at the end of the Epistle. 

However, I thought it not improper to give an 
account of those very valuable and artificially con- 
trived vessels which the King sent to G-od, that all 
may see how great a regard the King had for God, 
for the King allowed a vast deal of expenses for 
these vessels, and came often to the workmen, and 
viewed their work, and suffered nothing of careless- 
ness or negligence to be any damage to their opera- 
tions ; and I will relate how rich they were as well 
as I am able, although, perhaps, the nature of this 
history may not require such a description; but I 
imagine I shall thereby recommend the elegant taste 
and magnankaity of this King to those that read this 
history. 

And, first, I wUl describe what belongs to the 
table. It was, indeed, in the King's mind to make 
this table vastly large in its dimensions ; but then he 
gave orders that they should learn what was the 
magnitude of the table which was already at Jerusa- 
lem, and how large it was, and whether there wei'e a 
possibility of making one lai^r than it ; and when 
. he was informed how large that was which was 
already there, and that nothing hindered but a larger 
might be made, he said that he was w illin g to have 
one made that should be five times as large as the 
present table ; but his fear was, tbat it might be then 
useless in their sacred ministrations by its too great 
largeness ; for he desired that the gifts he presented 
them should not only be there for show, but should 
be useful also in their sacred ministrations. 

According to which reasoning, that the former 
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table WM made of so moderate a size for use, and 
not for wont of gold, he resolved that he would not 
exceed the former table in largeness, but would make 
it exceed it in the variety and elegancy of its mate- 
rials ; and as he was sagacious in observing the nature 
of all things, and in having a just notion of what 
was new and surprising, and where there were no 
sculptures, he would invent such as were proper hy 
his own skill, and would show them to the workmen, 
he commanded that such sculptures should now be 
made ; and that those which were delineated should 
he most accurately formed, by a constant regard to 
their delineation. 

When therefore the workmen had undertaken to 
make the table, they framed it in length two cubits, 
in breadth one cubit, and in height one cubit and a 
half ; and the entire structure of the work was of 
gold. They withal made a crown of a hand-breadth 
round it, with wave-work wreathed about it, and with 
an engraving which imitated a cord, and was admi- 
rably turned on its three parts ; for as they were of a 
triangular figure, every angle had the same disposi- 
tion of its sculptures, that when you turned them 
about, the very same form of them was turned about 
without any variation. 

Now that part of the crown-work that was enclosed 
under the table had its sculptures very beautiful; but 
that part which went round on the outside was more 
elaborately adorned with most beautiful ornaments, 
because it was exposed to sight, and to the view of 
the spectators ; for which reason it was that both 
those sides which were extant above the rest were 
acute, and none of the angles, which we before told 
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yon were three, appeared less than another when the 
table was turned about. 

Now into the cord-work thus turned were precious 
stones inserted, in rows parallel one to the other, en- 
closed in golden buttons, which had ouches in them; 
but the parts which were on the side of the crown, 
and were exposed to the sight, were adorned with a 
row of oval figures obliquely placed, of the most ex- 
cellent sort of precious stones, which imitated rods 
laid close, and encompassed the table round about ; 
but under these oval figures thus engraven, the 
workmen had put a crown all round it, where the 
nature of all sorts of fruit was represented, insomuch 
that the bunches of grapes hung up ; and when they 
had made the stones to represent all the kinds of fruit 
before mentioned, and that each in its proper colour, 
they made them iast with gold round the whole 
table. 

The Uke disposition of the oval figures, and of the 
engraved rods, was framed under the crown, that the 
table might on each side show the same appearance 
of variety and elegancy of its ornaments, so that 
neither the [position of the wave-work nor of the 
crown might be different, although the table were 
turned on the other side, but that the prospect of the 
same artificial contrivances might be extended as far 
as the feet; for there was made a plate of gold four 
fingers broad, through the entire breadth of the 
table, into which they inserted the feet, and then 
festened them to the table by buttons and button- 
holes, at the place where the crown was situate, that 
BO on what side soever of the table one should stand, 
it might exhibit the very same view of the exquisite 
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workmaDship, and of the vast expenses bestowed 
upon it. 

But upon the table itself they engraved a meander, 
inserting into it very valuable stones in the middle 
like stare, of various colours ; the carbuncle and the 
emerald, each of which sent out agreeable rays of 
light to the spectators ; with such stones of other 
sorts also aa were most curious and best esteemed, 
as being most precious in their kind. 

Hard by this meander a texture of network ran 
round it, the middle of which appeared like a rhom- 
bus, into which were inserted rock-crystal and amber, 
which, by the great resemblance of the appearance 
they made, gave wonderful delight to those that saw 
them. 

The chapiters of the feet imitated the first budding 
of lilies, while their leaves were bent and laid under 
the table, but so that the chives were seen standing 
upright within them. Their bases were made of a 
carbuncle ; and the place at the bottom, which rested 
on that carbuncle, was one palm deep, and eight 
fingers in breadth. 

Now they had engraven upon itj with a very fine 
tool, and with a great deal of pains, a branch of ivy, 
and tendrils of the vine, sending forth clusters of 
grapes, that you would guess they were nowise diffe- 
rent from real tendrils ; for they were so very thin, 
and 90 very far extended at their extremities, that 
they were moved with the wind, and made one 
believe that they were the product of nature, and not 
the representation of art. 

They also made the entire workmanship of the 
table ai^)ear to be three-fold, while the joints of the 
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several parte were so united together as to be invi- 
sible, and the places where they joined could not be 
distinguishecl. Now the thickness of the table was 
not less than half a cubit. 

So that this gift bj the King's great generosity, hy 
the great value of the materials, and the variety of 
its exquisite structure, and the artificer's skill in 
imitating nature with graving tools, was at length 
brought to perfection, while the King was very desi- 
rous, that though in largeness it were not to be 
different &om that which was [^already dedicated to 
God, yet that in exquisite workmanship, and the 
novelty of the contrivances, and in the splendour of 
its constructioD, it should &r exceed it, and be more 
illustrious than that was. 

Now of the cisterns of gold there were two, whose 
sculpture was of scale-work, from its basis to its 
belt-like circle, with various sorts of stones enchased 
in the spiral circles. Next to which there was upon 
it a meander of a cubit in height : it was composed 
of stones of all sorts of colours ; and next to this 
was the rod-work engraven ; and next to that was a 
rhombus in a texture of net-work, drawn out to the 
brim of the basin, while small shields, made of stones, 
beautiful in their kind, and of four fingers' depth, 
filled up the middle parts. 

About the top of the basin were wreathed the 
leaves of lilies, and of the convolvulus, and the 
tendrils of vines in a circular manner ; and this was 
the construction of the two cisterns of gold, each 
containing two firkins ; — but those which were of 
silver were much more bright and splendid than 
looking-glasses ; and you might in them see images 
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that fell upon them more plainly than in the 
other. 

The King also ordered thirty rials ; those of which 
the pnrts that were of gold, and filled ap with 
precious stones, were shadowed over with the leaves 
of ivy and vines, artificially engraven ; and these 
were the vessels that were, after an extraordinaiy 
manner, brought to this perfecticai, partly by the 
skill of the workmen, who were admirable in such 
fine work, but much more by the diligence and 
generouty of the King, who not only supplied the 
artificers abundantly, and with great generosity, with 
what they wanted-, but he forbade public audiences 
for the time, and came and stood by the workmen, 
and saw the whole operation ; and this was the cause 
why the workmen were so accurate in their per- 
formance, because they had regard to the King, and 
to his great concern about the vessels, and so the 
more indefetigably kept close to the work. 

And these were what gifts were sent by Ptolemy 
to Jerusalem, and dedicated to God there. But when 
Eleazar the high priest had devoted them to God, 
and had pfud due respect to those that brought them, 
and had given them presents to be carried to the 
King, he dismissed them. 

And when they were come to Alexandria, and 
Ptolemy heard that they were come, and that the 
seventy elders were come also, he presently sent for 
Andreas and Aristeus, his ambassadors, who came to 
him, and delivered him the epistle which they brought 
him from the high priest, and made answer to all the 
questions he put to them by word of mouth. He 
then made baste to meet the elders that came from 
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Jerusalem for the interpretation of the laws ; and he 
gave command, that everybody who came on other 
occasions should be sent away, which was a thing 
surprising, and what he did not use to do ; for those 
that were drawn thither upon such occMions used to 
come to him on the fifth day, but ambassadors at the 
month's end. 

But when he had sent those away, he waited for 
these that were sent by Bleazar ; but as the old men 
came in with the presents, which the high priest had 
given them to bring to the King, and with the 
membranes, upon which they had their laws written 
in golden letters, he put questions to them concerning 
those books ; and when they had taken off the covers 
wherein they were wrapt up, they showed him the 
membranes. 

So the King stood admiring the thinness of those 
membranes, and the exactness of the junctures, which 
could not be perceived (so exactly were they con- 
nected one with another) ; and this he did for a 
considerable time. He then said that he returned 
them thanks for coming to him, and still greater 
thanks to him that sent them ; and, above all, to 
that God whose laws they appeared to be. 

Then did the elders, and those that were present 
with them, cry out with one voice, and wished all 
happiness to the King. Upon which he fell into 
tears by the violence of the pleasure he had, it being 
natural to men to afford the same indications in great 
joy that they do under sorrow. 

And when he had bidden them deliver the books 
to those that were appointed to receive them, he 
saluted the men, and said that it was but just to 
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discourse, in the first place, of the errand they were 
sent about, and then to address himself to themselves. 
He promised, however, that he would make this day 
on which they came to him remarkable and eminent 
every year through the whole course of his life ; for 
their coming to him, and the victory which he gained 
over Antigonus by sea, proved to be on the very same 
day. He also gave orders that they should sup with 
him ; and gave it in charge that they should have 
excellent lodgings provided for them in the upper 
part of the city. 

Kow he that was appointed to take care of the 
reception of strangers, Kicanor by name, called for 
Borotheus, whose duty it was to make provision for 
them, and bade him prepare for every one of them 
what should be requisite for their diet and way of 
living ; which thing was ordered by the King after 
this manner : he took care that those that belonged 
to every city, which did not use the same way of 
living, that all things should be prepared for them 
according to the custom of those that came to him, 
that being feasted accordmg to the usual method of 
their own way of living, they might be the better 
pleased, and might not be uneasy at anything done 
to them firom which they were naturally averse. 

And this was now done in the case of these men 
by Dorotheas, who was put into this office because 
of his great skill in such matters belonging to common 
life : for he took care of all such matters as concerned 
the reception of strangers, and appointed them double 
seats for them to sit on, according as the Ki pg had 
commanded him to do ; for he had commanded that 
half of their seats should be set at his right hand, 
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and the other half behind his table, and took care 
that no respect should be omitted that could be Bbown 
them. 

And when they were fchua aet down, he bid 
Dorotheus to minister to all those that were come to 
him from Judea, after the manner they used to be 
ministered to ; for which cause he sent away their 
sacred heralds, and those that slew the sacrifices, and 
the rest that used to say grace : but called to one 
of those that were come to him, whose name was 
Eleazar, who was a priest, and desired him to say 
grace : who then stood in the midst of them, and 
prayed that all prosperity might attend the King 
and those that were his subjects. Upon which an 
acclamation was made by the whole company, with 
joy and a great noise ; and when that was over, they 
fell to eating their supper, and to the enjoyment of 
what was set before them. 

And at a little interval afterward, when the King 
thought a sufficient time bad been interposed, he 
began to talk philosophically to them, and he asked 
every one of them a philosophical question, and such 
a one as might give light in those inquiries ; and 
when they had explained all the problems that had 
been proposed by the King about every point, he was 
well pleased with their answers. This took up the 
twelve days in which they were treated ; and he 
that pleases may learn the particular questions in 
that book of Aiisteus, which he wrote on this very 
occasion. 

And while not the King only, but the philosopher . 
Henedus also, admired them, and said, that all things 
were governed by Providence, and that it was pro- 
19 • 
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bable that thence It was that auch force or beauty 
was discovered in these men's words, — they then left 
off asking any more questions. But the King said 
that he had gained very great advantages by their 
coming, for that he had received this profit from 
them, that he had learned how he ought to rule his 
subjects. And he gave order that they should have 
every one three talents given them ; and that those 
that were to conduct them to their lodgings should 
do it. 

Acoordinglyj when three days were over, Deme- 
trius took them, and went over the causeway seven 
furlongs long : it was a bank in the sea to an island. 
And when they had gone over the bridge, he pro- 
ceeded to the northern parts, and showed them 
where they should meet, which was in a house which 
Tras built near the shore, and was a quiet place, 
and fit for their discoursing together about their 
work. 

When be had brought them thither, he entreated 
them (now they had all things about them which 
they wanted for the interpretation of their law), that 
they would suffer nothing to interrupt them in their 
work. Accordingly, they made an accurate inter- 
pretation, with great zeal and great pains ; and this 
they continued to do till the ninth hour of the day ; 
after which time they relaxed and took care of their 
body, while their food was provided for them in great 
plenty : besides, Dorotheus, at the King's command, 
brought them a great deal of what was provided for 
the King himself. But in the morning they came to 
the court, and saluted Ptolemy, and then went away 
to their former place, where, when they had washed 
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their hands and purified themselves, they betook 
themaelvea to the interpretation of the laws. 

Now when the law was transcribed, and the labour 
of interpretation was over, which came to its con- 
clusion in seventy-two days, Demetrius gathered all 
the Jews together to the place where the laws were 
translated, and where the interpreters were, and read 
them over. The multitude did also approve of those 
elders that were the interpreters of the law. They 
withal commended Demetrius for his proposal, as the 
inventor of what was greatly for their happiness ; and 
they desired that he would give leave to their rulers 
also to read the law. 

Moreover they all, both the priests and the 
ancientest of the elders, and the principal men of 
their commonwealth, made it their request, that 
since the interpretation was happily finished, it might 
continue in the state it now was, and might not be 
altered. And when they all commended that deter- 
mination of theirs, they enjoined, that if any one 
observed either anything superfluous, or anything 
omitted, that he would take a view of it again, and 
have it laid before them, and corrected ; which was 
a wise action of theirs, that when the thing was 
judged to have been well done, it might continue 
for ever. 

So the King rejoiced when He saw that his design 
of this nature was brought to perfection, to so great 
advantage : and he was chiefly delighted with hearing 
the laws read to him ; and was astonished at the deep 
meaning and wisdom of the legislator. And he began 
to discourse with Demetrius, " How it came to j«ss 
that, when this legislation was so wonderful, no one, 
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either of the poets or of the historians, had. made 
mention of it." Demetrius made answer, "that no 
one durst be so bold as to touch upon the description 
of these laws, because they were Divine and venerable, 
and because some that bad attempted it were afflicted 
by God." 

He also told him that " Theopompus \ras desirous 
of writing somewhat about them, but was thereupon 
disturbed In his mind for above thirty days' time ; 
and upon some intermission of his distemper he 
appeased God (by prayer), as suspecting that his 
madness proceeded from that cause." Nay, indeed, 
he further saw in a dream that his distemper befell 
him while he indulged too great a curiosity about 
Divine matters, and was desirous of publishing them 
among common men ; but when he left oB that 
attempt, he recovered his understanding again. 

Moreover he informed him of Theodectes, the 
tragic poet, concerning whom it was reported that, 
when in a certain dramatic representation, he was 
desirous to make mention of things that were con- 
tained in the sacred books, he was aflflicted with a 
darkness in bis eyes ; and that upon his being con- 
scious of the occasion of his distemper, and appeasing 
God (by prayer), he was freed from that affliction. 

And when the King bad received these books ftx»m 
Demetrius, as we have said already, he adored them; 
and gave order, that great care should be taken of 
them, that they might remain uncorrupted. He also 
desired that the interpreters would come often to 
him out of Judea, and that both on account of the 
respect which he would pay them, and on account of 
the presents he would make them ; for he said, it 
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was now but just to send them away, although if, of 
their own accord, they would come to him hereafter, 
they should obt^n all that their own wisdom might 
justly require, and what hia generosity was able to 
give them. 

So he sent them away, and gave to every one of 
them three garments of the best sort, and two talents 
of gold, and a cup of the value of one talent, 
and the furniture of the room wherein they were 
feasted. And these were the things he presented to 
them. But by tbem he sent to Eleazar the high 
priest ten beds, with feet of silver, and the furniture 
to them belonging, and a cup of the value of thirty 
talents, and besides these, ten garments, and purple, 
and a very beautiful crown, and a hundred pieces 
of the finest woven linen ; as also vials and dishes, 
and vessels for pouring, and two golden cisterns, to 
be dedicated to God. 

He also desired him, by an epistle, that he would 
give these interpreters leave, if any of them were 
desirous of coming to him ; because he highly valued 
a conversation with men of such learning, and should 
be very willing to lay out his wealth upon such men. 
And this was what came to the Jews, and was much 
to their glory and honour, from Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus.* 

• This took place about 284 b.c— J. V. G. 
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An Extract from, the Works of Herodotus* concerning 
the Pyramids of Egypt. 

The Egyptians 8ay that this Oheopsf reigned fifty 
years; and when he died, his brother Chephren suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom ; fuid he followed the same 
practices as the other, both in other respects, and in 
building a pyramid ; which does not come up to the 
dimensions of bis brother's, for I myself measured 
them ; nor has it subterraneous chambers ; nor does a 
channel firom the Nile flow to it, as to the other ; but 

• Eiaerve, 2. 

' t Joseph the Hebrew, aoa of Jacob. — In the thirty-secoad 
year after the children of Israel went down into E^pt, the 
Pharaoh the friend of Joseph died. Joseph was then seventy- 
one years of age. Before his death, Pharaoh commanded his 
son who succeeded him to obey Joseph in all things, and the 
same inBtructiona he left in writing. Thus, while this Pharaoh 
reigned over Egypt the country was governed by Joseph's 
advice and counsel Joseph lived in Egypt ninety-three years, 
as a prince of the country eighty years of that time. Chephren 
the brother was no other than Benjamin, who waa Joseph's 
brother. Joseph's age when he died was one hundred and ten 
years ; and his body was embalmed and afterwards laid in the 
t^ronnd near the banks of the river Nile, in the subterranean 
island near the Oreat Pyramid. During Joseph's lifetime the 
temples were closed, and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was worshipped. 
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this flows through an artificial aqueduct round an 
island within, in which they say the body of Cheops 
is laid. 

Having laid the first course of variegated Ethio- 
pian stones, less in height than the other by forty 
feet, he built it near the large Pyramid. They both 
stand on the same hill,* which is about a hundred 
feet high. Chephren, they said, reigned fifty-sis 
years. 

Thus one hundred and six years are reckoned, 
during which the Egyptians suffered all kinds of 
calamities,! and for this length of time the temples 
were closed and never opened. From the hatred 
they bear tbem, the Egyptians are not very willing to 
mention their names ; but call the Pyramids after 
Philition,J a shepherd, who at that time kept im 
cattle in those parts. 

* The Mokattam Hill. 

t The memorable famine recorded iu the Holy Bible, and its 
dire eousequenceB. 

} Corrupted from Peothom Phaneeh (the tevealer of secrets), 
the name given to Joseph the son of Israel the Hebrew, by 
Pharaoh the King of Egypt. He was a shepherd by profession, 
as all his ancestors were. It was, therefore, Joseph who built 
all the Pyramids to store com in, against the famine that he 
declared would take place in Egypt. — J. T. G. 
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On the Hebrew and Grecian Feast of First-Fruits. 

These extracts are given aa showing the real 
nationality of the first colonists of ancient Greece ; 
their mysterious intercourse with the Hyperboreans, 
who were the followers of Moses in the Far Bast; 
their observance of the law given by Moses to the 
Hebrews, and commemorative representation of the 
marvellous escape from Egypt into Arabia; and 
include a description of the Islands of Delos and 
Bhenea. 



" Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this 
song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing 
unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea. 

" The Lord is a man of war : the Lord is his 
name. Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he cast 
into the sea : his chosen captains also are drowned 
in the Bed Sea. The depths have covered them : 
they sank into the bottom as a stone. 

" The enemy a^d, I will pursue, I will overtake, 
1 will divide the spoil ; my lust shall be satisfied 
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upon them ; I will draw my sword, my hand shall 
destroy them. 

" Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them : they sank as lead in the mighty waters.'** 



" Thou shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread : 
(thou shalt eat unleavened bread seven days, as I 
commanded thee, in the time appointed of the month 
Abib ; for in it thou earnest out of Egypt : and none 
shall appear before m© empty :) 

" And the feast of harvest, the first-fruits of thy 
labours, which thou hast sown in the field : and the 
feast of ingathering, which is in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of the 
field/'t 

The following narrative describes the manner in 
which the Greeks practised the above law, and 
represented the crossing of the Red Sea. 

" ThisJ charming season (spring) brought with it 
festivals still more charming : I mean those which 
are celebrated every four years in Delos, in honour 
of Diana and Apollo. The worship of these two 
divinities has subsisted in that island for a long suc- 
cession of ages. But as it latterly began to decline, 
the Athenians instituted, during the Peloponnesian 
war, games which drew thither a great concourse of 
people fi:om various nations. 

" The youth of Athens were eager to distinguish 
themselves in these, and the whole city was in 
motion. Preparations were likewise made for the 

* Exodua rr, t Exodus xiiii. 15, 16. 

I Abb^ Bartheleroi, Travels of Anacharsit the Younger in 
Greece, ch. 7&, pp. 309, Ac. 
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solemn deputation which is annually sent to the 
temple of Delos, to present a tribute of gratitude for 
the victory which Theseus gained over the' Minotaur. 
The voyage is made in the same ship which carried 
that hero to Crete ; and already the priest of Apollo 
had crowned its stern with his sacred hands. The 
sea was covered with small vessels which were getting 
under sail for Delos. 

** On the next day we coasted Scjros, and, leaving 
Tenos on the left, entered into the channel which 
separates Delos from the island of Bhenea. We 
immediately came in sight of the temple of Apollo, 
which we saluted with new transports of joy ; and 
the city of Delos was almost entirely displayed to 
our view. 

** With an eager eye we ran over the superb 
edifices, elegant porticoes, and forests of columns by 
which it is embellished ; and this prospect, momen- 
tarily varying, suspended in us the desire to arrive 
at the land. 

" When we had reached the shore, we ran to the 
temple, which is distant irom it only about a hundred 
paces. It is more than a thousand years since 
Erisichthon, son of Cecrops,* laid the first foundation 
of this edifice, to which the different states of Greece 
continually add new embellishments. It was covered 
with festoons and garlands, which, by the contrast of 
their colours, gave a new lustre to the Parian marble 
of which it is built. 

" Within we saw the statue of Apollo, less cele- 
brated for the delicacy of the workmanship than its 

* CecropB left Egypt the same ;ear that Mobbs Sed from the 
Court of Riaraoh.— J. V. G. 
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antiquity. The god is represented holding his bow 
in one band ; and to signify that music owes to him 
its origin and charms, with his left be supports the 
three Graces, who are represented, the first with a 
lyre, the second with flutes, and the third with a 
pipe. 

" Near the statue is that altar which is esteemed 
one of the wonders of the world. It is not gold or 
marble which is admired in it; boms of animals, 
forcibly bent, and artfully interwoven, form a whole 
equally solid and regular. Some priests, whose 
employment it is to adorn it with flowers tmd 
boughs, made us observe the ingenious contexture 
of its parts. 

" ' It was the god himself,' exclaimed a young 
priest, ' who in his childhood interwove them as you 
see. Those menacing horns, which you behold sus- 
pended on the wall, and those of which the altar is 
composed, are the spoils of the wild goats which fed 
on Mount Cynthus, and which feU beneath the shafts 
of Diana. Here the eye meets nothing but prodigies. 
This palm-tree, which displays its branches over our 
heads, is the sacred tree that supported Latona when 
she brought forth the divinities we adore. 

'"The form of this altar has become celebrated 
by a problem in geometry, of which an exact solution 
will perhaps never be given. The plague laid waste 
our island, and Greece was ravaged by war. The 
oracle, being consulted by our ancestors, .declared 
that these calamities would cease if they could make 
this altar double the size it is of at present. They 
imagined it would be sufficient to make it twice as 
large every way ; but they found, with surprise, 
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that they were constructing an enormoua mass that 
would contain the altar in question eight times. 
After other attempts, equally fruitier, they sent to 
consult Plato, then just returned from Egypt ; who 
told their messengers, that the god, by this oracle, 
sported with the ignorance of the Greeks, and 
exhorted them to cultivate the accurate sciences, 
rather than to be continually occupied in dissensions 
and wars. At the same time he proposed a simple 
and mechanical method of resolving the problem ; 
but the plague had ceased when his answer arrived.' 

" These words, though pronouned in a low voice, 
engaged the attention of a citizen of Delos, who 
approached us, and showing us an altar less em- 
bellished than the former : ' This,' said he, ' is never 
drenched with the blood of victims ; on this the 
devouring flame is never kindled. Hither Pytha- 
goras came, to offer, after the example of the people, 
cakes, barley, and wheat ; and beyond all doubt the 
god was better pleased with the enlightened worship 
of that great man than with all those streams of 
blood with which our altars are perpetually inun- 
dated.' 

" The Island of Deloa is only seven or eight miles 
in circuit, and its breadth is but about one third of 
its length. Mount Cynthus, which extends from 
north to south, terminates in a plain that on the west 
side reaches to the sea. The city stands in this plain. 
The rest of the island presents only an uneven and 
sterile soil, if we except some pleasant valleys, which 
are formed by several hills, on the south side. The 
source of the Inopus is the only spring with which it 
is fevoured by nature; but we find, in different 
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places, cisterns and lakes, which preserve the rain- 
water during several months. 

" Delos was originally governed by kings, who 
united the priesthood to the regal authority. It 
afterwards fell under the power of the Athenians, 
who purified it, during the Peloponnesian war. The 
tombs of its ancient inhabitants were removed to the 
Isle of Rhenea ; and there their successors have seen 
for the first time the light of day, and there are they 
to behold it for the last. But if they are deprived 
of the advantage of being bom and dying in their 
own country, they enjoy there a profound tranquillity 
during their lives. 

" The fury of barbarians, the enmity of nations, 
and the animosities of individuals, all subside at the 
view of this sacred land ; nor ever have the coursers 
of Mars trodden it with their ensanguined feet. 
Everything that can present the image of war is 
rigorously banished ; and even the animal most 
feithful to man is not suffered to remain in it, 
because he would destroy the weaker and more 
timid creatures. 

" At length the day arrived which had been ex- 
pected with so much impatience. The morning 
fantly indicated in the horizon the course of the sun, 
when we arrived at the foot of Cynthus. 
^ " This mountain is but of a moderate height. It 
is a block of granite, of different colours, and con- 
tmning pieces of a blackish and shining talc. From 
its top a surprising number of islands of various 
sizes are discoverable. They are dispersed in the 
midst of the ocean, in the same beautiful disorder as 
the stars are scattered in the heavens. Here the 
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bosom of the waves is become the habitation of mor- 
tals. We behold a city scattered over the surface of 
the sea; and view the picture of Egypt when the 
Nile has inundated the plains, and appears to bear 
on its waters the hills which afford a retreat to the 
inhabitants. The greater part of these islands are 
named Oyclades, because they form a kind of circle 
round Delos. Sesostris, King of Egypt, subjected a 
part of them by his arms ; and Minos, King of Crete, 
governed some of them by his laws. The Phceni- 
ciana, the Carians^ the Persians, the G-reeks, and aSl 
the nations which have possessed the empire of the 
sea, have successively conquered or colonized them : 
but the colonies of the latter have e^ced all traces 
of those of other nations ; and powerful interests 
have for ever attached the destiny of the Cyclades to 
that of Greece. 

" Their inhabitants are separated by the sea, but 
united by pleasure. They have festivals which are 
common to them, and which assemble them together 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another; 
but these cease the moment our solemnities com- 
mence. Thus, according to Homer, the gods suspend 
their profound deUberations, and arise from their 
thrones, when Apollo appears in the midst of them. 
The neighbouring temples are about to be deserted ; 
the divinities there adored permit the incense destined 
to them to be conveyed to Delos. Solemn deputa- 
tions, known by the name of Theorias, are charged 
with this illustrious commission. They bring with 
them choruses of boys and maidens, who are the 
triumph of beauty, and the principal ornament of our 
festivals. They repair hither from the coasts of Asia, 
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the islands of the ,^gean sea, the continent of 
Greece, and the most distant countries. They arrive 
to the sound of musical instruments, to the voice of 
pleasure, and with all the pomp that taste and magni- 
ficence can furnish. The vessels which bring them are 
covered with flowers ; chaplets of flowers are worn by 
the mariners and pilots ; and their joy is the more 
expressive as they consider it as a religious duty to 
forget every care by which it may be destroyed or 
abated. The small fleets which bring the offerings 
to Delos had already left the ports of Mycone and 
Bhenea, and other fleets appeared at a distance. An 
infinite number of vessels of every kind flew over 
the surface of the sea, resplendent with a thousand 
different colours. They were seen to issue from the 
channels which separate the islands, cross, pursue, 
and join each other. A fresh gale played in their 
purple sails ; and the waves beneath their oars were 
covered with a foam, which reflected the rays of the 
rising sun. 

" At the foot of the mountain an immense multi- 
tude overspread the jdain. The crowds of people 
advanced, and fell back, with a motion resembling 
that of a field of com when agitated by the wind ; 
and the transports of joy by which they were ani- 
mated produced a vague and confused sound that 
seemed to float over that vast body. 

" In the meantime, the Theoria of the Athenians 
was perceived at a distance. A number of light 
vessels seemed to sport round the sacred galley. At 
fflght of them, some old men, who had with difficulty 
come down to the beach, regretted their youthful 
days, when Nicias, the general of the Athenians, was 
20 
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appointed to conduct the Theoria. He did not pro- 
ceed with it, said they to us, immediately to Deloa ; 
but brought it secretly to the Isle of Rhenea, which 
you see before you. The whole night was employed in 
erecting over the channel between the two islands a 
bridge^ the materials of which, prepared long before, 
and richly gilt and painted, only required to be joined 
together. It was nearly four stadia (about 3 furlongs 
and 145 yards) in length, covered with superb 
carpets, and ornamented with garlands ; and on the 
day foUowing, at early dawn, the Theoria crossed the 
sea, not, like the army of Xerxes, to ravage and lay 
waste nations, but bringing to them pleasures in its 
train ; and, that they might taste the first-fruits of 
these, it remained long suspended over the waves, 
chanting sacred songs, and delighting all eyes with a 
glorious spectacle which the sun will never again 
behold. 

" The number of those foreign merchants whom 
the situation of the island, the privileges it enjoys, the 
vigilant attention of the Athenians, and the celebrity 
of the festivals, bring in crowds to Delos ; whither 
they come to exchange their respective riches for the 
com, wine, and commodities of the neighbouring 
islands ; for the scarlet linen tunics, which are made 
in the isle of Amorgos, the rich purple stufe of Cos, 
the highly-esteemed alum of Melos, and the valuable 
copper that from time immemorial has been extracted 
from the mines of Delos, and of which are made 
elegant vases. The island was become as it were the 
storehouse of the treasures of nations ; and near the 
place where they were collected, the inhabitants of 
Delos, obliged by an express law to furnish water to 
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the whole multitude of strangers, set out, on long 
tables, cakes, and eatables prepared in haste.* 

" A sudden shout imnouuced the arrival of the 
Theoria of the Tenians, who, besides their own 
offerings, brought also those of the H3^erboreans. 

" The latter people dwell towards the north of 
Greece : they especially pay adoration to ApoUo; and 
there is stiU to be seen at Delos the tomb of two of 
his priestesses, who came thither to add new rites to 
the worship of that god. They also preserve there, 
in an edifice dedicated to Diana, the ashes of the last 
Theori, whom the Hyperboretuis sent to their island. 
They unfortunately perished ; and, since that event, 
that nation has sent the first-fruits of their harvests 
through a foreign channel. 

"A neighbouring tribe of the Scythians receive 
them from their hands, and transmit them to other 
nations, who convey them to the shores of the 
Adriatic sea, from whence they are carried to Epirus, 
cross Greece, arrive at Bubcea, and are brought to 
Tenoe. 

" The fleets of the Theorise presented their prows 
to the shore, and these prows art had decorated with 
the symbols peculiar to each nation. Those of the 
Phthiotes were distinguished by the figures of 
Nereides. On the Athenian galley, Pallas was repre- 
sented guiding a resplendent car ; and the ships of 
the BcBotians were ornamented with an image of 
Cadmus holding a serpent." 

* See I>eat. xvi. 1-3. 
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THE STOBEHOUaES OF THE KING. 



APPENDIX V. 

Predictions regarding the land of Egypty recorded in 

Ae Holy Bible. 
"In that day shall there be an altar to the Lord m 
the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the 
border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a 
sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the 
land of Egypt ; for they shall cry unto the Iiord 
because of the oppressors, and he shall send them a 
saviour, and a great one, and he shall deliver them. 
And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the 
Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, and shall 
do sacrifice and oblation ; yea, they shall vow a vow 
unto the Lord, and perform it. 

" And the Lord shall smite Egypt : he shall smite 
and heal it : and they shall return even to the Lord, 
and he shaU be intreated of tbem, and shall heal 
them. 

" In that day shall there be a highway out of 
Eg3'pt to Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into 
Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and the 
Egyptians shall serve with the Assyrians. 

" Li that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, even a ble^ing in the midst of the 
land: whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, 
Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work 
of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance." — Isa. xix. 
19-25. 

London: Printed b; W. H. AUsn A Co. U, Waterloo Plaoe, 8,W. 
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Works iBsned from the India Office, and sold by 
W. H. ALLEN ft Go. 



XUiutnrtlOnS of Aaotast BnlUlsgv in Kaahmlr. 

Prepared at the Indian Mnsenin noder the tkaUiority ol the Secretot; of 
State tor India in Council. From FhotagraptiB, Plans, and Dnvlngs 
taken b7 Order of the Oovernmantot India. B; Heary Hard; Cole, Lient. 
B.E., Supoirtnteuaent ArohBOlogical BnTvey of India, Nortt-Weat Pro- 
Tinoea. In 1 vol. ; halt-bonnd. Quarto. SB Plates. £3 10s. 

The BlurtrationB in thia iPttrk have been produced in Carbon from the 
□liginal negattves, and are ther^ore penuaoeat. 

VbanoaoopwU of ladlk. 

Prepared imdet Mia Authority oC the Secretary of State for India, Sy 
Edward John Waringr. H.D. Aasieted hy a Committee appointed for the 
Purpose. 8to. 6h. 

«ha atnpa of Bhuhnt. A BndUilat KonnmnLt. 

Ornamented with numerous Sculptuns illuBtratiTe of Buddhist Legend 
and History in the Third Ceutnr; n.c. By Ateiander ConniaghHrn, G.B.L, 
C.t.E., HajOT-Qeneral, Royal Engineers (Bengal Betired) ; Direct«r- 
QeneiBl Aroheological Surroy of India. 4to. S7 Plateg. Cloth gilt. 

east. 
AzoboolOKloal auTT«7 of Weatem India. 

Beport of t^e First 8«e^oii'B Operations in the Belg&m and Kaladgi 
Districts. January to May 1874. Prepared at the India Mnsemn ajid 
Pablished under the Authority of the Secretu? of State for India in 
Council. By James BurgeHS, Aatior of the "Eook Temples of Elephanta," 
Ac. J(c,, and Editor of "The Indian Antiquary." Half-bound. Quarto. 
68 Plal«B and Woodcuta. £2 2a. 

AxolittoloBlokl Snrvar of Weatem Isdik. Vol. IX. 

Keport on the Antiquities of EJthi&w&d and Eachh, being the resnlt of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archfeological Survey of Western 
India. 1874-1875, By Jamea Suisse, P.E.G.S., M.E.A.S., to., Aroh»o- 
logical Surveyor and Heport«T to Goremment, Weetetn India. 187G. 
Halt-bound. Quarto. 74 Plates and Woodoute, £S 3h. 

AroluBoloBioKl Hiirrar of WeMeni Indl*. Vol, m, 

Beport on the Antiquities in the Bldai and Aumngabad Distrieta in tlie 
Territory of E.E. the HiiBm of Eaidarahad. being the resnlt of the Third 
Bcason'a Operations of the Archeolegical Surrey of Western India. 
1B7S-1S70. By James Burgess, F.B.Q.S., H.B.A.S., Membre de la Sooietj 
AsiaUque, te„ Acoheological SnrTSyor and B«porter t« Oorenunent, 
Western India. Hnlt-boimd. Quarto. W Phttee ood Woodcitta. £!&. 
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DliiMrktloiiB of Bnlldlnffa naar Knttra uid Agr*. 

HBiowliig UiB Miied Hfndu-Mahomadin Styla of Upper India, Pnpusd 
mt the India MiuaQin ondar tbs AatiioTlty of the Seoretu; of BtKte Ktl 
India Id Coaocil, Iroin photflgiHpha, Flana. and Dnwisgg takes by Order 
a tlie Oovemment at India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Liant, S,.S., late 
SaparlDtendent Archealogioal Survey of India, NortHi-'Wsit Froviniiei, 
ltd. With FhotosraphB and Flatea. £3 lOa. 

Vha OkT* CmivIb' of India. 

By Junea Fei^eon, D.C.L., F.B.A.S., V.F,a.A.3.. and Junes Surgeai, 
F.B.Q.B., M.B.A.9., ke. Printed and Published by Order oT Her Hnjesty'i 
Seonbuy of State, kc B07. Sro. With Fhotographi and Woodento. 
£321. ■ 
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HESSnS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S CATALOaUE 
OF BOOKS, &C. 

[JA bmittd m etoth wUeu otAarwue staled.} 



ABEBTOB-iUCKAT, QBOBGB. 

TwMMj-ona Dbts 1b Indl*. Being the Tour a( Sir All Babs, 

E.C.B. FoBtaTO. -U. An niustnted Edition. DemySro. lOa. 6d. 
ABBOTT, Cap*. JAUES. 

HATTKtlTB of ft Jonmer ftrom Sarftt to XUTft. Koaoow, and 
■t. Pet«rBl>iiEff, lorliiB' the l&te KnaslaiL XstmIoii of Kblv*. 

With someAcoonntot the Court of Khivn, luid the Kingdom of Eboarini. 
a vols. 8to. With Map and Portrait. 2ie. 

Aoadamy Skatohaa, includiag Varinua GihibitionB. Edited by Uenrj 
BUokburn, Editor o( "Academy" and "Gcoeienor" Solfla. First 
year, 18S3, nearly 200 mnatratioiu, 2b. Second year, 1881, 300 ElaBtoa- 
tioDB. SemySro, 2b. 

Saop, the 7ablaa of, amS othar Eminent HjrtlMlaglsta. With 
Honle and Beflectlons. By Sir Roger L'EBtiange, M. A facsimile 
reprint ot the Edition of 16S9. Fcsp. Folia, ontiqne, eheep. 21b. 

Aids to Vra^m. ThicteenOi Thouaand. 24mo., gloth antiq.ne. le, Sd. 

AkbOE : An BaSMrn Bonuuioe. By Dr. F. A. S. Tan Limbm« 
BroQver. Tranalated (rom the Dutch by U. H. Willi Notes md 
Introdactorj Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clemente B. MaikhAm, 
C.B., F.B.S. Cr. 8fo. IOb. Sd. 

ALBERQ, ALBBRT. 

■nowdxopa i UtUm tat ChUdxan. From the BwedlBh of Zaeb 

TopelioB. Gr. 8yo. 3b. Sd. 
Whlaparlnva In tba Wood: Finland tdylle torChildreD, From the 

Bwadiahol ZachTopelius. Cr.Sio. 3b. Sd. 
Qnaar Feopla. A Selection of Short Stoiiea from the SvedlBh of 
"Leah." StoIb. IUob. Cr. five. 12b. 

Alaxnndaz II., Emparor of all tha Knaalas, rdfa of. By the Anthor 
of '■ Scienoe, Art, and Lil«r»tiir6 in Enaeia," "Life and Times of Alex- 
ander I.," Ac. Ci. 8ro. IDs. 6d. 

^tFORD, HENRT, D.D., ths Intt Dean of Cnnlwfcitry. 

Vha Vew Tavtamant. After tlie Authorised TerBioa. Hevly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and SflTlsed. IiOn? Frlmer, Cr. Sro.t 
cloth, red edges, 6a.; Breiier, Fcap. Sio., cloth, Ss. 6d.| Nonpareil, 
BmallSyo., U. ed., or in calf eitra, red edges, Is. Sd, 
How to Btndr the Vew Teatomaitt. Vol. I. The Oospela and tha 
Acta. VoL IL The Epistles, Part 1. ToL m. The EpIatleE, Paitl, and 
The Beielation. Three toIs. Small Sro. 3e. «d. each. 
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KBBB ALI, STED, SOJJLTI, X.A., LL.B., Barnit>ri(.Lau. 
T)w Farional ^ftw af tlia Kalifrninuflimw (aooozdinr to all 
tlie Bttlioola). Tosethsi witli a CompontiTe Sketch o( Uie Law ol 
Inheritance amonif the Bunuis *nd Shiahs. I>eaij Sro. 1^. 
SDERSON. EDWARB L. 
How to Klda Bud Boliool k Sot«a. With a Brstam ot Hone.Orm- 

Qastics. Cr 8vo !ia. ed. 
A flrnem ot Sobool TtMalng ftr KoEina. Cr. Bto. 2i. Sd. 



dw BngUKli Id Waatem India. Cem; Bro. 14a. 
ASDEBSOS, THOIUS, Partiammlai^ Sepgrtar, «c. 

Klatoiy of BIiOTtliand, With an analjais and revien ol its pment 

condition and ptoapects in Eorope and America. Wiili Portraits. Cr. 
. Bio. 12a. M. 
Cataelklam of Shortliaiid ; being a Critical Examination of the rariona 

8t;le9, nith Bpeoial reference to the question, Which is the best English 

Systflm of Shorthand P reap. 8«o. Is. 
AllDEEW, Sir fnLLIAM PATRICK, CJ.E., 11.R.A.B., F.B.Q.8., P.S.,4. 
ladla and HST Selghbtmra. With Two Maps. Dem^Bro. 15a. 
Oni SciontUlo Fcontiar. With SketdkMap and Appendix. Dam? 



1882. Bof. Bvo., withaMaps. Se. 
nixongli Boolliifr of Qooda batwaan tlie Interior of ItUIla and 

tlie United Kln^cdom. Oemjr Src. 2a. 
Indian RaJtwa7a aa Conneoted wltli tlie Bxltlali Bmplza in 

tba Eaat. FoorthEdition, WithMapandAppendlx. DemySro. lOa.M, 
ASQELL, U. C, M.B. 

The flifflit, and How to Pxeaerve It. With Numeiona Ulnatia- 

tlous. Fifth Thcnsond. Fcap. 8to. 1b. 6d. 



Blamenta of PbyKtoKrapIir. For Uie tTse ot Science Schools. Foap. 

Bro. le.*a. 
The World We Uva In. Or, First LcBSona in Phyaical O«0(taph7. 

For tie use of Schools and StndanH. Twentj J th ThousftDd, with 

lUuBtratioDs. Foap. SfO. 2b. 
The Burth'B Klatory. Or, First LesBOns in Geology. For the uaa of 

Schools and Students. Third Thoosand. Fcap. Byo. 2b. 
Two Ttumaand Bzamlnatlon Qneatlona in Fhjslcal Oeograph;. 

pp. 180, Fcap. Bto. 2a. 
Water, and Water Bnpslr. Chiefl; with reference to the Britdab 

iHlajidB. Fart I.— Surf Bee Waters. With Uaps. Sem^Bvo. ISs. 
Tile ApvUcatlona of Oaoiogj to tlie Arta and HantiAetnraa. 

Ulnstrated, Fcap. Sro., cloth, te. 
AN8TBD, Pr<tf«aor, and LATBAX. EOBEBT BOSDOS, MJ., M.D., F.K.S., *0. 
Channel iKlanda. Jerae?, anemaer, Aldemar, Bark, ko. 

New And Cheaper Edition in one handBome 8>o. yolnme, with 72 Hiss. 

trations on Wood b; Tlietell;, LondoD, MichoUs, and ''lart. With Hap 

Demr Sro. 16s, 
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AQVA&IJIS. 

BoOkioDOwaMMOarda. Piqnet ud Cribbage-OuDea ot Cuds for 
Thtee Pl«jer»—TB«»oo— Familiar Bound Giimea at Csrfa— Nonoman — 
Kew Ounei with Caids uid DiBe—tctxU. Cr, ISmo, Is. eaoh. 
ARCBEB, Capt. J. a. LAWBESCE, S«i«at H. P. 

OsmMBtatlaB on tlu Pnalnnb OkDpBlgV— lM8-ftS, inolniUns 
■ome addltioni to the Hiitoiy of tha Second Sikh War, from original 

ASUBTROSB, AITHIE S. 

Btlial'* JonruvT to Btxuige t-.«j. j^ ■akroh of KeE Doll. 
With ninitratlona bj Chaa. Whymper. Cr. 8to. 2a. Sd, 

Amy and Sl/rj Calaiid&r for tlLe nsuiol&I Tamx 1884-8S. Being 
a Compendima of Oenanl iDiormation lelatInK to the iirmy, Kavy, 
Militia, and Yohinieers, uid containing Uapa, Plaos. Talnilatfld State- 
mcnta, Abctracta, Ao. Compiled from anthentiii aonmea. Pnbliahed 
AnsaaJlj. Dem; 8n>. SB. 6d. 

Axmr and Sttvj Hagulsa. Tcls. I. to Til. are issned. Demr Sto. 
7b. 61. saeh. MontUj, la. 

ATSBLEY, Mn /. C. MUElUr. 

Oni Tialt to BlnAiurtHi, Xaalunix, and irtaHi. Sro. Ua. 

BAILBON, SAIICEL, Author of " Tta i* Auam," 

Tlu Tek IndUBtzr in Xsdln. A Heiisw of Finance and lAbonr, and 
a Onida f or Gapitalista and Asslslanta. Samy Bto. lOg. «d. 
BABNARD, E. 

Oral Tmlnlny Z«aaona in Hatnzal Solanoa and Oanend 
■sowladsa : Embracing the anbjecta of AatronomTi Anatomj, Fh;- 
aiologj. Chemiatrj, MatllematlaB and Oeograph;. Cr. Sto, 2a, 0d. 
BATUSS, WTEE. 

Sba Hlgliat Uft In Axt i with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, b; the 
Qteat Haat«rs. Cr. Sro., cloth, lUnatrated. te. 
Balgltm of tlM Baat, Tho. By the Author of " Egypt under Ismail 

Paaha," "Bgjpt lor the EgjpWana," *o. Cr. Bto. 8s. 
BELLBW. Captain. 

ManuilrN of kCtetfln; or, A Cadet's First Tear in India, IHuatrated 
from Designs by tlte Aothor. A New Edition. Cr. Sro. 10a. M 
BEHTOS, BAUOEL, L.B.C.F., to. 

Kome HnzalnK, and How %<t Kelp In Oaaaa of AoaUant, Una- 
tnted with IS Woodcnta, Cr. Sio., cloUi. Sa. 6d. 
BBBDSOBE, SEPTIMUa (NIMSBITICH). 

A Boratoh Taain of Saiaya norar bofor* put toKathar. Be. 
printed from the "Quarterly" and "Weatminater" Berleoa. The 
Kitchen and the Cellar— TbackciHy—Busaia — Caniagea, Boads, and 
CoachM. Cr-STO, 79. Sd. 
BLA CK. Ban. CSABLBS ISQBJM, M.A „ Ficor of Burlty in Wkar/idalt, «sr 
Caidi. 
Silo Pxoaaljtaa of Xalinual. Beii^ a short HistorioaJ Surrey of the 
Turanian Tribea in l^eir Western Migistlona. Wit^ Notes and Appan. 
lUoea. Seoood Edition. Cr. Sro. Sa. 
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BtBvo. 6b. 
BLSSSISSOFP, Em. E. L., 1I.A., Btetor of SrnngOuirp: 

Dootrlna of Dwalopioaiit in tlia Bllila Mid In tll« CAnxoll. 

SedoDd Kdltion. Cr. 8a, fl>. 
BOILEAU, MajiH-aenaral J. T. 

A Nsw ud Complote Bet of Tnyene Tkblee, sbowing the DiffenDosa of 
Latitada mnd ths DepartDrea to «7ary Hiaale of the Qoodiuit ujd to 
Tin PUoes ol DecimalB. loseUier with b Table ol the Leugths of 
each Degna ot Latituda and conestwodiug Degree oE Loi^ltuda from 
ttie Equator to the Polea ; with other TabiM ngefill to Che Surrefor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Toriaed and oorreated bj the 
Author. Koy. Sro. 12b. London, 1876. 
BOULOEB, DBMETE1JJ8 CRABLSS, M.a.A.S. 

MlMtaiJ at CUnm. Demj Bto. Vol. L, with Portrait, 18i. VoL n.. IBi. 
Vol in., with Portraits and Map, Wa. 

■ngland amd BtUIBt> In 0«utm Aata. With Appsndioes and Two 
Mace, one being the latest Bnssian Offlalal Map of Centnl A»i«. a tdIj. 
DomrS™. 36a. 

Oantial A«1«b PoxtrKlta ; or. The CalebritieB ot the Ehuataa and 
the Hoighbonring St»**s. Cr. 8vo. 7b. 6d, 

Tbfl Uft of Takoob BoK. Athalik Ohul and Bodanlat, Anwar ot 
Eaahgar. With Map and Appeadii. Sem; 8to. 16i. 

it Sea and Athore, 
Ci. Sid. 7a. 6d. 
BOTD, B. SELSOK, P.R.a.B., F.O.S.. Ic. 

OUll and tha CUU«is, during the War lS7B-8a. Cloth, Dluitratad. 

Ooal Mlnaa Inapactlon t Its Hlatorr and Kesolta. Dem; Bio. Ite. 
BRADSKAW, JOHK, LL.D., Intptctor of Schmtt, Midnu. 

The PoeUoal Worka of John mitan, with Notea, eiplanatoi; and 
philologicaL 2 toIb., Fort Sio. Lia. 6d. 
BSAlTaWAITE, E., 11.D., F.L.B., te. 

TlM Sphacnaoan, or Peat Moaaea oE Europe and North Ameiioa. 
Illnitiatedwith£SPlatea, oolouradbrhiULd. bop. Sro., oloth. 2H. 

>d Ptd/kht. a. S. TATLOB. X.D., 
tl of, Foap. Bto. SOO pagea. ISa, 6d. 
B&ASniS, Dr., InrpKtor-Qentr^l of Forvit lo ITu Onnnmrnt of Iniia. 

The Toraat nora of Sortli-Waatara and Oantral Indl*. Tut 
Demj S>o. and Flatea Bo;. 4to. tS ISs. 
BREBSTOS, WILLIAlt H., laU of Hong Xnnp, SoOaiior. 

Tho Trnth alraut Oplom. Being the BubBtanoa of Three Laotuiea 
deUvered at St. Jamea'a Haa DemrBro. 7b. Od. Cheap edition, Mwed, 

B&IOBT, W„ lad Colsur-Sfl'JHnl IBtli Dtiddtuu &,V. 

Bad Book tor Saigaanta. Fifth and fienaed Edition, 1880. Foap. 
8to,, interlaaTsd. la. 
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BBI8T0WB,J.S.,ILI>.,F.B.C.P..BtnierPhyiiaaTiemAJ'^MtLecturrr on XHi- 
dm, SI. Tlumt^t Ho^nM. 
Til* rhjIMagieal and PathologloU B«Utloii> of th* Tola* 
Had Bp«eoli. niostratod. Deiti7 8T0. 7b. 6d. 
Bzlttdi pBlatns of the IStli and letH Oautiuira. With SO Biun- 
plea ot their Work, engmed on Wood. Hiudsomelr bound in olath, 
gilt. Demr 4*io. Sla. 

i'.Z.S. 

BUCKLE, tht [all Carlain £., .JifiiianE Jdjulant-Qnirrat, Bmgol JrlOUry. 

Bangkl ArtUluT- A Memoir oF the Senigee ol the Beagol ArtiUerr 
from the formation of the Corps. Edited by Sir J. W. Ktue. Demy 
Sto. Id. 
BUCKLET, BOBEBT B., AJl.I.CB., ExeeutiTi EnjmMr to ths Putlic Warkt 
i>ifpar(m«U of India. 
Ch* IrxlcMlon Woxka ot Isdl«, uid tluir Flnanoinl Beonlta. Being 
t. brief Hiitory uid Deacription of the Irrigmtion Worts of India, and 
of the Frofitt and Louea thej h»e oansed to the 8t4Ue. Witli Hap 
uid Appeodli. Demy Svo. tie. 
SUBBIDOS, P. W. 

Cool Orohlda, uid Bow to Orow Them, WtHi Desoriptdie List ot 
all Uie best Species in CultiiatioD. lUnstiatsd with Dumsraiis Woodonts 
aad Coloured Figures of IS varieties. Cr, B>o. Be, 
SUBQBSS, Captain P., B«b(o1 St^f Corjw. 

Bportlair rlxe-kmu for Bnsli and Jiwgle ; or, Hints to Intanding 
Qrifls and Colonists on the PorcbaBe, Cars, and Use of Tixe-trxim, with 
Useful Hotes on Sporting Bifles, &c. lUastniCed b; tlie Aothor. Cr. 



BUBBOirS, IIOHTAOU. Captain S.S., Bitimd IM, Cktchtlt Prttftaor of llOdm 
Hiitonr in 11m VniitrtO], of O^sri. 
XdfB of Xdwaid J-oti. Kkwka, Admiral of the I'leet, Yice-Admina ol 
Qreat Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from V7e6 to 1771. Demy 
Bto. 21e. 



BrtbaTllMZ. Bj the Author ot " Siguot Monaldinl's Niece." 2 toIs. Cr. 

CAlTNINa, Thf Hon. ALBERT 8. G. 

Tluurtiti oa 8bake*p«(zs'H ElatorlOkl Vlar>. Hem; aro. 13i. 
CARLTLE, THOUAS. 

KuaolT* of tlie Ufa sad Wrltdsga of, With Personal Bemtnisoeneo* 
and SelectiocB from his Private Letterfl to uamerouB Correffpondenta. 
Bdlted by Bichard Heme Shepherd, Assisted by Chules H. WUliamNn. 
S Tols. With Portrait and niuitrationa. Cr. Sto. Us. 
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U.S., F.B.S. 

Brltdah Espntlon. Cantelning DescMriptiang and Figuraa a 
Satin Speciee of Jungerinaiiiua, Marchantia, niid Aathaceroa. 
870., sewed. Farts 1 to 4, each 2i. 6d. plain; 39. ei. coloured, 
completed in abont 12 Puts. 



CHOPPERS, WILLIAM, Anlkor of" Hall Marta on Plate." 

OUda AncUBiliionUit : A Ulstor; oF London Ooldsmiths and Plate, 
worken, nith their Marbe stamped on Plate, copied In fitc-slaule Irom 
oelebrat«d Eiamplss and the Earliest Becords preseried at OoldsmiOLs' 
HaU, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Enttj. 2,500 
QloBtiatioDs, B07. Svo, ISe. 

The. By Uassimo D'Aiegtio. Bendered into 
1., Cr. 810. 2l8. 
CHAMISSO, ADALBERT VON. 

PoUc BoUamlU. Translated b; Sir Jalrn Bowrin;, LL.D., &c. 
Uatlans on India paper b; Qeorge Crnikstiaak. Lai^e paper, Cr, ito, , 
haU-BoibuTghe, IDs. fid, 
CLARKE, JUr). CHARLES, Lady SuperMinient of tlm Ifalional Training Scltwt 
for Cpoiiery, S. Etnsington, S.W. 
Plain Cookery Keo^i &■ TiiOglit lu tlia Bolioal. Paper ooTer. 

OUrer XMnffa HBld by CUldren. Edited bj Howard Paal. S07. ISmo, 
3s. ed. 

Collaotlan Oatnloffaa for HatiUr&UM*. A Baled Book lor keeping a Per- 
manent Beoord of Objects in auj branch of Natural HisCor;, with 
Appendix for rooordiog Interrjetin? particulars, arid lettered pa^s For 
general Index. Btron^lj bound, 200 pa^es, 7&. 6d. ; 30O pages, 10a. ; and 
2s. Sd. eitia tor eierj additional 100 pages. Working Qitalogiies, Is. ed. 
each. 

COLLETTE, CRASLE8 RASTINOS. 

Tbe Xoauu MTtrvi^ry, A Critical and mstorii»l Beriew, with 
Copions Claasided Erttacts. Second Edition. Berised and enlargad. 

Eenir Vni. An Historical Sketch aa aBeoCing the Befonnation In 

England. Fost8vo. if. 
St. AnfftUFUne (Auollii* AoffnatLniia Epiaoopna Hlppanleufis), 

a Sketch of his Lile and Writings aa alEectiug the Controiersr with 
Borne. Cr. Bro. Sa. 



COLOUB, Colon el. 

BlnestooUnEB. A Comedy In FiTe Aote. Adapted from (he Fimch o( 
Uoli^re. Cr. 8fo. 3s. Sd. 
OOLqUBOUS, Major J. A. S., RA. 

With the XaTTam Voxoe In the OKubnl auiumlK» "' 1B78-79. 

With Ulustmtions (rom the Autlior'g Drawings, and tito Maps. J>amj 
Sto. 16i. 
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W. H. Allbm & Co., 



Oomptuloa to in* Wrltlns-Suk. How tt> Addrea 'ntOed Feaple, &o. 

B07. 32IDO. Ib. 
COOKE. M. C„ M.-*., lE.D. 

Vhe Brltlall rnxgl: A Plain ud Eur Asoaoat ot. Willi Colonred 

FUtmoIlOSpaaieB. Thiid Edition, Beviud. Ci. 8ro., doth, 6s. 
Boat, Bmnt, Mildnr, ajiA Xonld. An Introdnctlan to tlia Btad; of 

MicrOBOopia Fungi. HloBtrsted witli 388 Coloarod Figaros bj J. E. 

Sowetb;. FoQjtb Edition, with Appeudii o( Now Species, Cr. Sro. As. 
A KBimal of Btmotonl Botanr. Eeiised Edition, nitlt New Chs- 

miolNotatioD, ninitntedwibkaWWoodcata. Tnentj-flfthThonsuid. 



COOUDGK, SUSAN. 

Clousatoh, uid other Btorlea. Sew Edition. ninBtntad. Cr. Bio. 
Ss. 6d. 
Cooper's Km BoTml Indian BnfflsMTlnK OoUAga, Oalandu o£ 

Published (bj Antboritj) In Jftnuory esch joar. Demy 8to. 5a. 
GOBBET, ITrt. M. B. 

A PloasDxe Trip to luOU, during ths Virit ol H.B.H, tha Prince ol 
Wales, and ofterwuds bi Ce;lan. Ulnabnted with Photos. Ci. Sro. 



BOLL, JAKES, LL.D., F.B.8. 
OUnwt* and Tlnu In tbelr Ctoologlaal Bolatlona, ninstrated 
with 8 Colonred Plates and 11 Woodouts. S77pp. Dem7 8TO. He. 
BOSLAND, Mm. NEWTON. 

BtorleaottliaOlty of London! Betold tor Toatlifnl BeodaiB. With 
10 ninstrfttions. Cr, 8»o. 6s. 



Oral** of K.K.B. " Qalatea," Captain E,B,H. tlu Dnke of Edinbnrgb, 

K.S,, in 1B67-1B68, B7 the Bev. John Milner, KA., Chaplain ; and 
Oswald W. Brierly, ninstrated hj a Phoiognph ot H.B.H. the l>Dke 
ol Edinburgh] and b; ChTOIno.lithogiBphB end Qiapliotnws from 
Bketches taken on the spot bj O. W. Brlerlr. Demy 8ro. ite. 

CUNNINBSAX, B. 3., X.A., <meoftlu Judfu of On Sigh Court qf Calcutta, and 
lets Msmiar n^llu Pomma Ci>m)ni.«im, 
Bzltiali Indin, and Ita Bnlata. Demy Sto. 10s, Bd. 
OI77TEB, BAEON. 

Tlia animal Kingdom. With coneiderable AdditkinB hf W. B, Csr- 
pantw, M.D,. F.H,&, and J. O. Westwood, F.L.B. New EditlOD, 
lUnstrated with 600 EngraTlngs on Wood ud SB Colonred Plst«. Imp, 
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IH Waterloo Plaoh, Pai.l Mai.l. 



DJUMAS, £.. fiiiurnl of Iha Siniiuiii Comnundin^ at Birduuji, Sanator. ie. it. 
KoEMl of tlM SKluua, laA tbs Kumars of ths Dewrt. With 
CommentuieB by the Emir A.bd-al-£adir (A.iiUiori;ed EditioaJ. Demy 



Tlu PrapaEatlon uiA MoniiUiiir of KloroBooplo Ol^wiM. 'Sew 
Edition, greati; BnlArged and brought ap Co the Pi aBent Lime bj John 
Matthews, U.D., F.K.M.8., Vice-Preddent at the Quekett Mioroacopieal 
anb. Fcap. 8to. 2g.ed. 
D,4nS, QEOEQB E., P.K.M.S.. P,C.&, F.r.C, *c. 

PTMiUoal XloiOHJopT. ninatrated with 1157 Woodcuta And a. Coloimd 
Frontispiece. Dem; Bto. 7b. 6d. 
DEIGHTON, K., Prinsipal 0/ Jarn ColI«ij«. 

BhakeapBaxe'a Xing Ranzy tlia Fiftb. With Notes and m Intro- 

Daatmctloa of Ufa ty Siutkaa, KydTophoblk, tie.. Id Weateni 

Indi*. B J ftn Ei-Commiasioner. Teap. ai. 6d. 
LIOKEHS, CSASLES. 

Flora and Foama, with a IMv Klaoellaolea In Proaa. Now 

flnt coUected. Edited, PreCued, end Annotated by Bichacd Heme 
Shepherd. 2 toIb. Bto. SIb. 
Edition de Lue. 2 toIb. Imp. 8yD. (Onl; ISO copies printed,) 
DIOKISS, FBEBERICK V., Se.B. oj iMt KMWfe Tsiapl*, Borniln-atJaM 
{iToniletor)- 
ahloaUsKiiza : or tha Loyal £«affne. A Japaoese Bomanas. With 
Not«e BJid an Appendix contaiulng a Metrical Version ol the Ballad oF 
'bkasako, and a apeoimea of the Orisinal Tait in Japanese abaraoter. 
niiutrated br nnmecouB BnBraringB on Wood; drawn and eieouted bjr 
Japanese aillBtB and printed on Japanese paper. Bo}'. Sio. 10s. Od. 
IMplomatlo Btndy ob tha OrimOMi Wax, 1869 to 18Se. (KubbIbd 

OfBcial Publication.) 2 Tola. I>eiuT Bio. aSs. 
DORAN, Dr. J., F.S.A. 

"Tlialzlfi4aatlaB*BarTaDta"i Aunala ol the English Stase. Actors 
Anthors, and Andiencea. from Thomas Betterton to Edmnud Sean. 
FoBtSro. «s. 
DOUQLAS, Xn. UmmE. 

Oonataaa Tlolot ; or, What OrandiuanuDa saw in the Fire. A Book tor 

Oills. lUuatrated. Cr. Sio 3s. Sd. 
OraiUlmotlier'* Mamond Bluff. A TUe lor Oiils. Cr, Sio., 2b. Sd. 
BBVSJ, Col. BEBEB. 

Tite Useful Plaata of India, with .MotioCB ot their chief ralue in 
Commene, Uedicine, and the Arid. Seoond Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections. Koj. 8ro. Ifls. 
DVKE, JOSSUA, F.Ii.A.8., Bangui tttikat Service. 

BaoollMtlon* of tlw Zabnl OampalKil 1B79-18S0. DluBtistionB 
and Uap. Demy 8to. I5s. 
DUUEBGUE, EDWABD, U.B.A.S., Ximber if (lie Z^ytltn Socilty <,/ OrientatMt. 
Tlia Ouitts of Xonls; or, Ihe Great Inland Sea ot North Africa in 
Ancient Timea. With Map. Cr. 8vo., 2b. Sd. 
DUBASD, SESBT MABIOS, C.S.I., Brnigal Ciiil SsruiM, Barniler-nt-tair. 
T1t« Lift Of H^or-Oanaral Blr Kanry Xazlos Doxand, 
X.O.B.I., O.B., ot the Bojal Easinean. With Forinit. 2 toIs. 
Demj Sto. ISa. 
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W. fl. Allen & Co., 



r. Btd. 12b. 
BTER, Thi En. T. F. THISTLETON, IS.A. 

Bngllah Volk-lora. Second Edition. Cr. 8ro. 3b. Sd. 
SaWARDB. Q. SUTSEBLASD. 

A rttOMlM VUiUlat. By £rsert lAvigne. Translated Urom the Freach 
by G. Sutlwrluid Edwards, Cr. 8vo. »i. 
EDWARDS, B. BVTBEHLADD. 

Tlia Iifrloal Dranui : l:saa;e on Sublects, Compoeece, and Eiecntanta 

of Modem Opera. 2 vol*. Cr. Sro. 21b. 
Tba BTUMlaUB M Homa and tlia BiUMtaaa AbttnA. BketclieB, 
Unpolitical Bod Politioal, of Busaiaa Life under Alexander II. 2 Tola. 
Cr.Sio. 2Ie. 
BMIVBVT WOmN BBKIHB. £d>tgd bv JOSS H, ISaRAM. Cr. Sro. 
3b. 6d. 

BLIKD, llATSILDE. 

OMir^ Eliot. 
EOBISSON, A. MAEY F. 

EmllT Brouta. 
TBOltAS, BEETHA. 

Oaozg» Sand. 

eiLOHEiar. asse. 

HOIFB, JULIA WARD. 

XarffKTat Follex. 
XmXEBS, HELEN. 

K&rlB Edgewartli. 
PITSAS, Xt: M. E. 



lee. veesos. 

OannMBB of AIImjit. 

IIILLEE, Mr*. FESWICK. 



StirtOor, IOh. M. 

Tbe QoMii'* BpMoliaa Id PntUunent, ^m Her AcceBBion to tba 
present time. A Compflndiiun of the History ot Her Majostj'B Bflign 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
EYRE, Major-Omerol Sir F., IC.C.S.I,, C.B. 

Slw Xnlnil Inmrrvotloii of 1841-48. Beriffidand oorreoted bum 
Lieut. Eyre's Orieinal Meunacript. Edited by Cobmel Q. B. Ualleson. 
C.B.I. With Map and ElnBUations. Cr.Sio. 9b. 
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13 WiTERLOo Place, Pall Mall. 



'OBBBS, Capt. C. J. P. S., of lU BriUih Burma CommiMian. 
CompsrMlTa Qxamnwr of tlia ^ui|puwe« of FnrtlMz InlUft. 

A Fngmeiit ; and other Easars, being tha Lltenrj Gsmains of the 
Anthor. Dem; 8to. Sa. 



rOVBSIER, ALFRED, PtofuanxT A In fuiulM St Midtdnt de Parii, Xidtdn if 
VHefUai Siinl Louii, Hmnbra dt fAcadintie de MdddJiAs. 
SjphUlfl anA Morrlasa : Leaturee deUvered at the Hospital ol St. - 
Louia. Traoslated b; Alfred Lii^tird. Cr. Bvo, 10a. Gd. 
FEASES, Ximt.-Col. O. T., /wmirlv of lit Bonliay Puiliere, and rictntlv 
attaahii to the Staff of S.M.Indim Army. 
RMoRIa of BpoEt and Military Uft In WsBtom India. With 
uiIntioduotiDiibTCaloiielO.B.HaUeBOD, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. 7e. 6d. 
FRY, HEEBEET. 

Koudon in 1884. Ite Saburbs and EnTiiouB. nioatrated with IS 
Bird'e.aj'e Tiaws ol the FriDcipal Stieeta, and a Map. FourOt jmi at 
publication. BeviBed and Enlarged, Cr, 8to. 2b. 
OaxatteSK of Bontliem India. 'With the Taniuierim ProTlnces and 
Singapore. Compiled from ori^nal and authentic aoucces. Aooampa- 
bied bj an Atlaa, inolading plana ot all the prinoip4l towns and canton, 
menta. With 4to. Atlas. Bof. Svo. XaSa. 
OaieKeers of India. 

THOSSTOS, i YOlfl. Damy 8io. £3 IBfl. 
„ Dem/STO. 21s. 

(N.W.P„ftc.)2voU. DamySvo. 35b. 

prising an an^onnt of Britiah India, and the 
id adjoining, pp. 2£0. Fcap. 8vq. 2a. 

OaOlOKio*! PtQfBiV on Wastem India. Innludio; Catah, Soindo, and the 
souUi4aat ooaat of Arabia, To which is added n Summarf of tha Geo- 
logy ol India generally. Edited (or tlie GoTemmant by Henry J. Carter, 
Aasistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. With (olio Atlas o( Uapa and 
Flatea; halt.bonnd. Boy. Svo. £2 2e. 

0IBSET,Major R.I>..laUAdj.lttwau R.V. 

Baniavt Kadsmont ; a Tale d( Wiltshire, Dedicated by permiasion to 
Lieut.-dan. SirQametWolBeley, Q.C.B. Cr. Sio. 6s. 

10 foll-pags IllmtcationB. Cr. 
lie Qama of North America, 



Tlie AmpUMon'N Tojag*. 

'. 2 vols. DamySTO. Sla. 
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W. H. AlLEK & Co., 



AStorfof UieSea. ^ t( 



QRANnLLE, J. MOETIKBfi, M.D. 

Tlia Ooraand Ciuraof the Xnuoi*. StoIs. Dem; Sio., cloth. 36a. 
ChangB B> a Mantal XeatorktlTa. Demj 8vo. Is. 
Harrea oiUl Vsrve Tronble*. Fcap. 8<o. gloth. 1b. 
OommMl mud Troubles. Foap. 8to., clotli. Is. 
. Bow to nuk« -the Beat of Lift. Fcnp. 8to., cloth, le. 
Tonth; ttsCantuidCuItaTe. Poet.Sro., ctoth. 2b. Sd. 
XlMSoOTMofkCaaarHead. Fcap. Sro., ototh. le. 
The SaoEOt of K Oood MemoTr. Fcap, 8to., cloth. Is. 
Slsap and BleaplaBauea*. Fcap. bto., doth. le. 

QBEESE, F. T; Iwat. U.S. Army, ami ioMy MaHary AttaOU to t\t U. S. I.^n- 
lionalSt. Piter (burg. 
Tho BnaaiMi Armr and Ita C a mpal t fiui In Torkar in 1B77- 

1878. Second EdiUon. B07. Sro. Sits, 
BkatolMNOf ArmrLlblnBnaaU. Cc. Svo. 9b. 
QRIESItiaBS, THEODOB. 

The Jeanlta ; ■ Complete History of their Opeo and Secret FroceefUnga 
trODi the Fonndation ot the Ordar to the PrsBent Time. Tranalated b; 
A. J. Scott, U.D. 2 Toll, niuatnitsd. Demy gro. 24a. 
]^at«rle*iirtlieT»tloui,ozOtltneaof tluFapaoT. avoli.,poet 



aSIFFJTB, BALPS T. B. 

Blrthofthe Wbt Qod. AFoem. ByEahdua. Tranelatsd from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse. Cr. Bro. Ss. 



BAISSS, C. B. 

A Vlndleatlon ot Buglamd's PoUoy wltli lecard to the OplTun 
Trade. Cr. BTa.,clotb, Zs.«d. 
HALL, Mrs. CECIL. 

A r^dy'i Uft on a Farm In KanltohB. Foap. 8vo. lis. Sd. 
HALL, E. EEFPLE, F.S.8. 

Kanda of Flaut7 for Kealtli, Sport, Hid Fvollt. Britleh North 
America. A Book tor all TraiellersBJid Settlers. With Hapa. Cr. Bro. SB. 

Hitt, Tft* Ken, T. G.,11,J., Pro/. o/lra(S»mn(HaiB ffinj"iColl«iie, tpndon. 
Tlia ElanwntN of Plane and SpliertoalTrlKonometrj, WiH aa 
Appendix, oontidiiinE the BOlntiOD oF the Problems ia Naotioal Astro. 
nom;. For the ase ot Scbools. I2mo. 3a. 
nAKILTOH, LE0NIDA3 LE CBKCr, K.A. 

iNlitU and IiAnbac. The Epie ot Babylon, 01 the Babylonian soddeei 
o[ lore, and the hem and wartioi king. iUnatiated. I>eBir 8n>. Ss. fld. 
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13 Watebloo Pi^oe, Pall Mall. 



SASCOCK, E. CAUFBELL. 

OopivN tor ClilDk Painter*. VlDi Fomteen ChramD-Llthi^rraplia ud 
otliet niiiBtiatioDB. Dsmf Sto. 10s. 
Bandboak of BafBEancw to tlia KapN of India. Q'mog the Liit. uil 

LoDs. ot pUoeg ot note. Demy ISmo. 3s. Gd. 
*,' TKiiwia ia/omiiiviilaaI,lsOoinpaniimt«aasn.AatiitCo.'tltittt 
ilf India. 



BABBWICKE, HERBERT JUNIUS, M.D., ia. 

Kaaltll B«lortH Uld SpoB ; oc, Climatia and Hygisnic Treatment of 
Disease. Fcap. Sro, 2s. ed, 
ffiffinuO, J.1MBS EDMUND. 

BkatOhM Ot Bird Ufa. With niunerooa niaatratioua. Demj Bto. 
IDs. ed. 

SAWBIS, Km. H. E. 

MUBla and Honla. Twelfth Edition. Ci. Sn>. 7b. Sd. 
■r KnalOBl Idn. with Portraits. Cr.Bio. 15b. 
BAWSIS, Mrj. 

Clwaosi'a Baada: A Birthday Book, Dior;, and Conoardsnoe ol Chan- 
eel's Fioverba oi 3i>0tli.Ba>rB. Cr. 8vo., vellum. 5a. ; paper boards, 
4b. 6d. 
Sealtb Prlmera. 1. Premature Death. 2. Alsohol. 3. Exercise and 
Traioing, i. The House. 5. Personal Appearanoea. 8. Baths and 
BaUiisg. 7. The SUn, S. The Hesit. 9. The Nemus System. 10, 
Health in Behoole. Demy ISmo. le. each. 
SEAFBT, THOMAS. 

The lUkaneaa of Christ. Being an Enquiry Into the TerUimilltude ot 
the recoived Ukeness ol our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wjke Boyliss, 
F.a.A. lUnatrated with Twelra Portraita Coloured aa Fociimiles, ood 
Tiltj En^raTingB on Wood. Handsomely bound in sloth gilt, atlas 
4to„priae;EASs. 



HEINE, HEINRICS. 

Tlie Book ot Bonffa. Translated from Ihe German by Stistheir. Cr. 
Svo. 7b. «d. 
BELMS, LUDWia TERSER. 

Ploneerlns in the Far Ba«t, and JonneyB to Colitoniia in ISiO, and 
to the White Sea in 1878. With TUnatcationa from original Bketohea and 
Phoiflgtnphs, and Haps. DemySro. ISa. 
SESSEBERT. li«<tenaiit-Coloniil. 

She BaSUah In Egypt ; England and the Mahdi— Arabi and the Suez 
Cbnal. Translated from the French (by permiasiOD) bj Bernard Pannoe- 
tote. 9 Maps. Cr.Bvo. 2s. ed. 
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W. H. AnBN & Co., 



HSSSMAN, nOWASD, Sjpidtl CorrMjxmiienl nf On " Pionen " {AVahdhai), and, 

Til* Aftrlian War, 187S-S0. Balug t, soinplet« NamtJTe at the 
Capture ol Cabnl, tlia Siege o( Sherpor, tbe Battle of Ahmed Khel, Che 
briUiant March to Candahar, and the Defstt ol Ayub Ehau, with 
the OperaUons on the Hetmnud, and Uie Settlement with Abdoc Bahman 

HBEEICi:, SOPHIE BiBDSOB. 

Tlia WaudSEi of Plant lUS tmaet tlM MloEoaoopa, With 
nnmerouB niuatrationa. Small 4to. fle. 
EEESCffEL, Sir JOIHIF. W., lit, K.H.,ic., HeaheT (/f the InsMule nfFrtrux^tc. 

Popular teatnraB on SolautUo BnbjMits. Cr. &n. Sb. 
HOIDEN, EDSP^BD S., Enitrf iStal*a Saval Ottrfvaiory. 

Sir WimunHsTBohel: Hie Lite and WorkB. Cr. Sro. 6b. 
Kolluid. Tranekted from the Italian of Edmendo Amicifl, by Caroline 

Tilton, Cr. 870. 10b. Sd. 
HOLMES, T. E. E. 

A History of tke Indiui Mutiny, and ol the DistnrbanoeB which 
aocompenied it among the Civil Fopnlatien. With Hapa and Plana. 
DemjSro. Ble. 
HOOKEB, SirTT.J., E.E.S.pina J. 0. fl^iXEfi, P.t.S. 

ByuopBlH XHlloniiL; or, a Synopsis ol all Ehowq Ferns, including tbe 
Osmundaoes, Scliiiaaces, Karratiaceie, and OpUaglossareie (chiefly 
derived from the KewHerbariumJ.accompaiiifld by Fiffurea representing 
the essential Characterg of each Oenue. Second Edition, bronght np (0 
tbe present time. Coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. £X Ss. 
HOSSdIN. SYE7) M. 

Onr DUOotiltlaB and Wnnta In the raXh of ths Fxogzesa of 
India. Of. 8to. 3a. Sd. 
SOWBEm, PETER, Y.S. 

Kama Warranty : a Plain and ComprehensiTe Guide to the nrious 
Points to be noted, showinj which are eeBential and which are uniiapor- 
tant. With Forme ol Warranty. Foap. 8to. 3e. Sd. 
SOVQS, Lmiimttnt-CoiOKel W. 

PreoMlenta in MlUtory Law. Demygvo. S5e. 
HITGHBS, Rev. T. P. 

Fcap, 8vo. fla. 
BVST, Ua-iar 8. LEIOB, Hairas Army, and ALEX. B. KENNY, 11.R.C.S.E., 
A.S.C., Stiiior Btmmulralm of Xnntomy ot Zing's ColUge, LanioK. 
On Dnty under aTioploal Bun. Being some Practical SuEgeatlons 
for the Uaintenance of Healtli and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
ol Simple Diseneee ; with. Bemarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Onidance of TraveUera in Tropical Coouiiiea. Second Edition. Cr. 

Troplool Trials. A Handbook lor Women in Uie Tropics. Cr.Svo. 7a. Ad, 
HtrjfTEB, J., lata Hem. Sec, of (he Sritiih £«-ffeepere' Jwocintiim. 

A XODIial of Bee-Keeping. Containiug Practical Information for 
Bational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management, Bull Inatmctiona 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianliing and Qneen-mising, with descrip. 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectiuial Supers, and the beet 
Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. With lllustrationa. 
Fourth Edition. Ct. 8vo, 3e. ed. 
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HUTTOIT, JAXES. 

Tlw Tbitffa Mid DMKiita of India. A Popul&r Acoaant of ths Thi^ts 
uid Dacoita, the Heredltarj Qorottieie and Osng Bobbers at India. Post 

India XHrautoiT', ZtW. For the Ghiiduice of Commonden ot StMiners 
uid SHiliDK Vessels. Founded upon the Work of t3ie late Cbptain James 
HoEBbnTgh, F.B.S. 

Part I.—The East Indiaa, and loMiJaGeat Ports ot Africa and Sonth 
America. BeTlsed, Eiteoded, and TUnetrated with Charts of WiudB, 
Currents, Passages. Variation, and Tides. E7 Commander Alfred 
Dnndw TOflor. F.B.O.S., Supetinteudeut ol Marine SniTejs to tile 
Ooiemment of India. Sup. rof. Bto. £1 18e. 

Part II.— The China &», with the Ports of Java. Anstralla, and 
Japan, and the Indian Aiohlpelngo Harbonra, as nell as those of New 
Zealand. lUnstrated with Charts of the 'Winds, Correuts, Passages, to. 
Bjthe same. {In prepandion-) 
niGMAM, JOBN H. 

The Kannted Komea and Family Traditions of Ozeat Britain. 
First aeries. Cr.8vo.,7B. 6d. 
Second Series. Or. 8ro,, 7s. 6d. 
IntliaOoinpany'lSaTvliM. A Semlnlsceuoe. DemrSio. lOs. 6d. 
IRWIN, H. C., B.A., ftom, Bmgol Ci-nt Sennet. 

Tlia Oardan of India; or, CSiapten on Ondh Historj and Affairs. 

JACKSOS, L0WI8 IT A., A.U.I.CJB., rfuiher i,f " Hi/draalM Xanaal and 

OanalandOnlTertTaliUl. WltliBiplanBtorT Text and Examples. New 
and correoted edition, wilh «> pp. of additional Tables. Boy.Svo. aSs. 

Pookat ^Offarltlmia and Other Tables for Ordinary Calcslations ot 
Qnantity, Cost, Interest, Anunities, Assnrsnee, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Eeenlte correct in the Fourth Figure. ISmo. Cloth, 2b. 6d.i 
leather, 3b. Sd. 

Aoosntsd Foni-Fi|riira Xi<warlthma, and other I^blea, For pOr. 
poaes both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calonlation, and for tbe 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. Svo. 9b. 

Aooentad Elve-Tlffue Xdtfarltbm* of Nnmbers from 1 to SMM, 
without Differences, Eoy.Bvo. IBs. 

Units of Meaanramant lor Scientific and Professional Men. Cr, 4to, 



S, Mn. A. a. F. ELIOT. 



JENKISSOS, Rn. THOMAS B., B.A„ Canon of Morililiurii, 

Amamln. The Zulu People ■■ their Uanners, Customs, and Histor;, 
with Letters from Zululand descrlptiTe of the Present Crieia. Cr. 

b I., 2 Tols., Cr. Bto,. IBs. Series n., 3 toIb,, 
Cr. 8to„ aiB. 
JBTFITT, LLEWELLYU, F.S.A. 

Half - Bonrs among' Bn^Uali AsUqniUaa. Contenta : Arms, 
Armour. Pottarj, Braasea, Coina, Church Bella, Giaaa. Tapeetry, Orna- 
ments. Fhnt Implements, &«. IVith SIM IllusCrationa. Second Edition. 
.,_ Cr.BTO. Ss. 
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JORySOS, B. LOCKE, L.B.C.P., L.E.C.I., L.B.A., tc. 

Taoi Otmat. Qiiliig the HuneB, CluBlflcstlDii. OompositlOB, Elemantarr 
Tftlne, EaWs of Wgeotibililj, AdulterstioBg, TesU, Ao., of the Ali- 
msntuy Subatsiicea in Qeneral Use. Id wrapp^i, ito., Zs. ed.; or od 
roller, nrniBhed, 6a. 
JOYSBB, Mm. A. BATSOS. 

Oyprna : HiBtarl«»I «iA Dssorlptlva. Adapted from the Germui of 
Hbtt Fnmi ran Lohsr. With mnch additional matter. With 3 Hapa. 
Ct.Bto. lOi. 6d. 
KATE, Sir J. IT. 

aimbtir Of tH* Wu In AftrhattlWfcn. Sew EditioD. 3 rals. Cr. 

Bto. £1 SB. 
Ut*i of Tn^l*-" Ottoars. 3 toIc. Cr. Sra. 6s. eaoh. 
Tlw Sepoj Wkt In India. A Eiatot; of the Sepoy War in India, 
leST-iaSB. Bj Sir John WiUiam Kaye. Demy 8to. ToL I., IBe. 

Vol. n., ei. Vol. in., £i. 

(For eontlnnataoD, ■« HiatOTy of tba Indlaa IIntlii7, by Colonel 
O. B. MaUeaon, Vol, I. of which ie oontemporair with Vol. m. of 
Kaye'B work.) 
KEATIXGB, Hn. 

■ngUah Homaa la InlUa. 2 rala. Port Sro. 16a. 
KEBNE^ BENBT GBOBOK, CLE., B.C.S., X.B.A.S., *0. 

TlU F>U Of tha Ma0liiil Bmplra. Prom ithe Deatb ol Anmngieb 
to the oTsrtliTow of Uie Mobnitt* Power. Second Edition, Wltb Uap. 
Demy Sro. lOa. 6d. 
Thii Work fUt up to blank b>Euw«i tJtt mdinaVnf ElpKimbm^i and On 
commmtemtnt of Thotnten'H WittoHea. 



Pe^nl Lenvea. PoemB written in India, Fost.Svo, Sa. 
FUtT-SSTW. Some ucoaDt of the Admlniatnitioii of Indian Diatriete 

during the Bevolt of the Bengal Army, DemjSio. 6b. 
Tlia Tnrka In India. Hlstorioal Cbaptara on ttie Administration of 

Hindoatan by the Chngtai Tartar, Babar, and his 'DeBcendanta. Demy 

8vo. 12b. 6d. 
KEMPSOS, «... X.A, 

Vka Bepantano* of VHmiooIi. Tnuulated from the original Hindn- 

atani tale by Sir 'William Hnlr, B:.C.S.I. Cr. Bto. 3b, 6d. 

KENT, W. SAVILLE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., J'.B.M.S,, /oiTMi-tK Jwistanl *n (M Iffof. 
HiBt. DejMrlinml qf lh< SriUali Mutmm. 
A Mftimal of the Intluorla. Incindin^ a Description of the Flagel- 
late, C'liste. and Tentacnliferane Frotoioa, Eritieh and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organlntlon and Affinities of the SpongSB. IVith name. 
rou9 maBtnllons. Soper-roy. Sro., oloth. £4 4b. 
KIHAHAS, a. H. 

A B&ndr Book of Book Namsa. Foap. Bto., eloth. 4b. 
Enota. tlia Book of. ninsttated by 172 Eiamplea, showing tba manner of 
making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By "Tom Bowling." Third 
Edition. Cr. B<a„ 2b, 6d 
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KINB, DAVID BEimETr, PnfimT in La/ayiOi CoBtf, V.S.A. 

VIM XlUh QnMtloll. Ct. Bto, 9a. 
LANB.POOLB, STANLBT, Laartat de I'liutituI dt Franc: 

■tndlas In > Xoaqna. DemfSm. IBs. 
LANKESTEB, Hri. 

TtiOM About RMltb : A Book roc Bop and Qirli. B^ag on Eiplufc 

tiOD dI iH tha Pioo«B*e* toj wbioh Lite 1b ■nsUlnei]. UlaatntAd, 

BdaII 8vo. 1b. 
BrlUsli Vsma i Their ClUBlBcatlOD. Amngemant of Oenem. Stmc- 

tuMB, Kiid Functions, DireoMona for Oat-door and ludonr CaltiTmaon, 

ta. niuBtrsted with Colonnd Fi^nrea ot all tha SpeoieB, Neir and 

Enlarged Edition. Cr, 8ro. 3a. Sd. 
Wild nowsra Worth Hotloa; A Sslajtion ot lome of oni Katiie 

Planta which are moat attraotive for their Baanty, Uasa, or Anoolationa. 

With lOe ColDDred Fignrai by J. E. Soirerbr. New Edition. Ct.Sro, Ca. 
LASKE8TEB, E., U.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

OnE TooA, ninatnted. Hew Edition. Cr. Svo. 1b, 

Half-boon wltli tbs Mloroaoop*. With £50 tHoBtntloDa. Seren- 

teenth Thooaand, enlarged Fcap. Sto.. plain. 3a. Sd, ; coloured, it. 
Pradiaal Ftij^ology: A Sohoot Uanoal ot HeaJth. Hanwrona 

Woodeuta. SIrth Edition, Fcap. 8to, Bb, Sd.' 
TIm Vmb of Anlmala is BalaUon to tha Indnatrj of Han. Hlnatn-ted. 

HawBdltioD. Cr. Svo. 4a. 
■■nltaiT ZnCtmotlolM i A Berlea of Handbills foe Oeneral Diatrlbu- 

tiou. Each.ld.i doi.ed-i lOO.te.; 1,000,30s. 
I.ATBAX, Dr. B. Q. 

Xiualas mid Tttrk, trom a Oeogiapbloal, Ethnologioal, and Hiatorloil 

Point ot View. Demy Sto. 18b, 
lAUBIE, Col. W. F. B. 

Bnrnw, tb* Poronoat Ooostrj : A Vlmdr Dlamniraa. To 

wbich ia added. How tha Franehman Bought to win an Empire in the 

Bast, With HoMb on tiie probable ettecta of French eucceia in Tonquin 

on Britisli ictereBta <n Burma. Cr. 8to. Sb. 
Oni BnxmsM Wara aiLd BalMlona with BnrsiK. Wifli a Sdd- 

mary ot Erents from 1S26 to 1879. Including a Slietoh of Slog Theeban'a 

ProBTflBS. WiBi Looal, Statiatical, and Commerofal Intormatiou, With 

Plana and Hap. DemySro. ISb. 



I^W AVD FBOCEDUBS, IVDU.V CIVIL. 

Kahonunedan Iiaw of Inhsrltanoa, *o. A Manual of the Hahom- 
medan Law of Inharitance and Contrast ; compriaing- the Dootrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based opon tha teit ot Sir H. W. Mao- 
n^bten'a Principles and PracedentB, tOEethar with tha Deoleiona ot the 
Priiy Connoil and High Courts of the Preaideneiea in India. For the 
uaeof Bchoolaand Students. By Standish Oroie Orady. BsrrlBtar^t. 
Law. Header of Hindoo. Hahommadan, and Indian Law to Uie Inna ot 
Court. Demy Sto. 14b. 

■adaja, or Ooldo, a OomnUBtazT on the Knaaolnun &awa, 
tranalatad by order ot the OoTemor-Oenanl and Conusil dI Bengal. By 
GbarleB EamlltoD. Second Edition, with Frataoe and Index by Stsadiah 
OroTO Qiady. Demy Bto. £11Sb. 
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e Inatltntes ot Hlnda Law or 
ordicg to Oloaa of Golluaca. ComprisiiMC 
the Indian Sratem of Dutian, Beligians and Oiill, rariullf eisiislB.tod 
from theOcigino], with a Preface bj Sir Willi&m Jonea, Hod coUmted 
with the Suuorlt Teit by Gmreg Charanej HauBhton, M.A., F.E.S., 
ProtauoT of Hindu LitenCure Id the Eut India Collsge. Ken Edition, 
with PreCiwe and Index bj Standiab Q. Qrady, Barriater-at-Law, aad 
Beadei at Hindu, Habommedan, and Indian Iii,nto the Inna of Court- 
Demy 8to. 13b. 

Indian Code of Olvil Prooadiir«. Being Act X. o( 1877, Demr 8io. 
6b. 

XndlUL OoAa of OItU Proovdilfe. In the form of Qaeatiana and 
ADflWerfl, wlUi Eiplanatorr and QliLatnbiTe Ifotea. Bj Angelo J. Lewif, 
BarTirter«t-Law. Imp. I2mo. 12b. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Dajn Bbagn. Hotice ot the Case on 
ProBoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Coancil. Eiamiiiatiao ot anch Judgment. By John 
Cochrane, BanriBter.at.Iaw. Koy. Svo. SOa. 

bnr and CnstDina of Hindu OaaMi, within the Dekhau FroTinces 
Bubjeot to thfl Preaidency ot Bombay, cMoftj affscting Civil Suite. By 
Arthur Steele. Boy, 8to. £1 la. 

lCiM>liiiiiun.tidan law of Inliarltanoa, and Bigbts and Kelatione 
affecting it (Sunni Doctrine). By A I marie Eumaey, Domy 8io. I2». 

A Oliart of Bladn ruiill7 Inliaritasoe. By Alnurio Bumsey 
Second Edition, much enlajTged. Demy 8to. da.di. 

IHDIAH OHmiHAL. 
iDclsdiug the Procedure in tlio High Coarta. aa well aa that not in the 
Courts not eBtabllahed by Boyal Charter ; with Forma of Charges and 
Hotea on Eridenoe, illnstnted by a la^e Dumber ol Enghah Caaea, and 
Caaea decided in the Hig^ Courts of India ; and an Appendu of aelected 
Acts pBBBed by the Lagielative Counnil relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Starling, Eaq., LL.B., and F. B. Conrtable, H.A. Third 
Edition. Uedinm Bro. £2 2b. 

Tii*l»Ti OodO of Oilmlnal Praoadnze. Being Act X. ot 1S72, Passed 
by the QoTemor-Oeneral ot India in Council on the lOib ol April 1872. 
Demy Bto. 12s. 

Indian Penal Oodo. in the form of Queations and Anawers. With 
Explanatory and UlustratiTe Kotea. By Aii^Io J. Lewis, BarrlBter^t- 
Iaw. Imp. 12mo. 7b. Sd. 

Indian Cod* of Criminal Proaedni*, Act of IBSa. Boy. Sro. 
cloth. 6s. 
MIUTABT. 

Manual of Hllltary Law. For aU ranks of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteer Services. By ColonelJ. E. PipOD, ABaisttuitAdJii(iuit.aenenl 
at Head-anartem, and J. F. Collier. Esq., ot the Inner Temple, Barrister. 
at.Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket Biie. Sa. 

PtaosdontB In MUltOET Law i including the Praotlee ot Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode ol Conducting Trials ; the Dotiea of Officers at 
Military Conrta of Inquests, Conrta of Inquiry. ConrtB ot BaqneBts, 
ke. ke. By Lient.-Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Jndge-Advocat«-Oenenl, 
Bengal Army, and Author at aeieral Works on Goorts-Hartlal. One 
thick Demy are. vol. 2£b. 
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Hilituy— oml. 

TlM FEBotloe of OOTurtB-Martl&l. B; Hoagh and Long. Thick 
DemySvo. London, 1B2S. 26e. 
LBB, Tilt Ben. F, a., B.D. 

The Cluuroli undsr QuMn EllialwUi. An Historicsl Skstoli. 

2 yolg. Cr, 8vo, 31b, 
BegliwUl BarmitTiie ; or, Liberty irithoat Limit. A Tale of On 

Times, With Fortnit ol the Author, Second Edition, Cr, Sro. 5*, 
TIiB Words ftom thA aroaa i Seven SermooB for Lent, Faasion.l^de, 

and Holy Week, Third Edition tevisea, Pcap.STO. Se, Sfl. 
Onler Out of Ctiaoa. Two Sermons, Foap, 8io, 2i. Bd, 
LEES, Coi, WILLIAJI NASSAU, LLD. 

THaDniuofSUveTtotlMBut. FoatBvo, Sa. 
LE XESSVRIER, Hoj'. A., R.E., Brigoda Hi^ with tht QuAta Calunn. 

XtntMtua In 1879. Cr. 8ro. Eb. 
lETHBKTDGB. BOPBB, C.I.B., M.^. 

Blffh BdoDBtloii In India, A Plea (or the State CoU(«es. Cr, 8to, Si. 
LEWIN, Capt, T, H., Dep, Comni, (^Bat Tractt. 

Wild Baosa of tlu BDnth-BaaMm Frontier of Zndik. Inolnding 
an Account of the LoBiuu Country. FostSTO. IOh. fid. 
IdANCOUBT.COUSTC. A. DEOODDES.iiiii FREDERIC PINCOTT.U.S.A.S., 
tc. 
Tha Prlmltlire ajid ITuiTarskl I^ws of tlie FomiatloD Knd 
SBTOli^Knent of XAniniege ; a Bation^ and Induotive Syalem 
foandsd on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy Sio. ISs. ed. 
LLOTD, Mrs, JESSIE 8AI.E. 

Shadow* orthePUFt. Seoond Edition, Cr, Sro. 68. 
Honaaty Seeds uidXowthar Slew; at, Tony Wigiton'e Finn Bank. 
lUuBtrxtad. Cr, 8<o. 2a, Od, 
LOCKWOOD. EDWARD, B.S.C. 

NBititrnl HlstOTT, Sport and TxaTsI. With nomeioas Dlnstiationa. 
Cr, 8vo. 8a, 
LOTELL, T(« lnH Via-Aim. WU. STASEOFB, R.S., K.B. 

Personal narrative of Bvonts from 17tt9 to I81B. WithAneo- 
dotes. Saoond EMition, Pcap. 8yo, 4a, 
LOW, CBAELES RATHBOSE. 

Kador-aoneral Sir F»deriok B. Kolwrts, Bart., T.O., O.as., 

C.I.B.. &-A.: aUemoLF. With Fortnit. DemySTO, I8a. 
Pollook, neU-ICarshal Sir George, The Ufa and Ooiraspon- 
denoeof. Wlli Portrait, DemjSio. ISs, 
LUPTON. JAMBS IRTISE, F.R.C.r.3. 

The Karse, as he Was, M he Is, and aa he Onfht to Be. Ulna- 
trated, Cr, 8to, Sb. fid. 
MACDONALD, Tho lata DUSCAS GEO. FORBES, LL.D., C.E., JJ",, F.R.B.S. 
Qronae Disease; its Causes and Bemedias. lUnstnted, Third 
Edition, SemySro. 10b, 6d, 
XACSRSaOE, Col, CM., C.S.I., CLE., Bmg. Staff Corp: 

HarratlTe of a Joniner thronKh the Province of Xhocassaa 
and on the V.W. Frontier of afjhj-nijfm In 1S7S. With 
MapandNumerouHilluBttationB. 3 vols. 8vo, 30b. 
Wandering In Baleohlstan. With tUnstiHtions and URp. Demy 
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HACKAT, CH^litLXS, Uj.D. 

Lnakf ondwbrt oanMOf It. A lUs o( our Tinwa. S lOli. Cr. Sra. 
31b. AL 
UACKSSZIB, Capt. C. F. (EI Muaani/). 

Tlu Boauntlo EAnd of Blna, Ci. Bto. 6b 

TablM, ko. 
lUi.Jf.ilBI, BESRAMJI, M. 

Oiyazat »na tlw Oi4«nitU. Pictans ot Men ind UUmen t&ken from 
Lite. Ct. Sto. 6b. 

juuisaos, CM. a. b., c.s.i. 

nB*l rranoli Stmtwtes In India uid on tlia Indian 8*aa. In- 
olndisg BO Aooonnt of tbe Gsptun of tbe Islss of France and Baurbon, 
and Sketches of the moBt eminent Forel^ AdTentnrerB In India ap to 
the Period of that Captore. WitJi an Appeodii oantainisg an Accanot 
ol the Eipaditiaa from India to Egypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr. 

KlatOE7 of tlia Indian Kntiny, ISST-ISSB, commenDing tram the 

close o( the Segund Volume ol Sir John Kaye'a Hletoty of the Sepoj 

War. Vol. I. With Map. Dem; Bto. 20b.— Vol. II. VLth i plann. 

Dsmr Bto. aos.— Vol. rn. with pUine. Demy 8»o. 90s. 
KlStOTT of AfKhaaUtBn, bom the EarU»t Period to the Outbreak ot 

the War ot 1B78. Second Edition. With Map. Demj Sto. IBa. 
Tka DoolBlvo BattlM of India, from 1746-1819. With a Portrait ol 

thcAuthoF, aHsp, sndThreePlHUB. Demy Sro. 18i. 
Harat : Tlie Qardm and Oranair of Oontral AMtk. With Hap 

and Indei. Dem; Sto. 8a, 
7 onndei a of tlLO Indi&n Hmplro. Clire, Warren Hoatlnsa, and Wel- 

leeley, VoL I.— LOBD CLIVE. With Portraits Bod * Plana. Demy 



Oaj^taln Mnaallr'a Kamblaa In Alpine tanda. Dlnstiated bj 



Battla-fletda of Qamuuv. With Uapa and Flan. Bsmy 8to. 16a. 
HALLOCK, W. B. 

h, Ohaft ahowing the Proportion borne by the Rental of the I^ndlorda 
to the Qroas Inoome of the People. Cr. Is. 

KAXaSALL, Hn. 

■latorliMl and MlaaaUanaona Qnaatlona <genenily known as 
"Mangnall's Quaationa"). New and Improred Edition. ISmo. 1b. 
lUNNnfO.Mri. 

Anolant and lCodl«rral India. Being the Hiatoiy, Beligion, Iawb, 
Caite, Maunen and CnMoma, Languago, Literatnie, Poetry, Philoao- 
phy, AiBttonomy, Alget>ra, Medicine, Arnhitecture, Manu&ctnnSt Com- 
merce, to. of the Hindna, taken from their Wtitinga. WithUliutE^- 
Hona, StoIs, Demy Sto. 30b. 

UABnS, CBAELES. 

The ■jro-Titnaaaoa' Aooonnt of tbe Dlaaatrona BlUMian Cam- 
paitfn atfalnat the Akhal Tekke Tnxoomana: DeBcribing the 
H*rch Bcroas the Burning Desert, the Storming of Dengeel lepe, and 
the Diaaatrous BetreaC tn the CBfl[Jan. With nameroue Hapa and Plans. 
Demy Sto. ISa 
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TIm Soaalaiia at Msrv uitl Snat, mud Uieii Fowsr of umding 

iDdis. Witli 34 musCTatiaDS uid 3 Uaiw. Demy Svo. 248, 
Merv, tbe Qnaen. of the Votid ; uid tlia Boourge of tlw H&n- 

BtcaliiLffTiixaoin&na. With PoitniU and Hsps. DemyBro. IBs. 
Oolo&al OtoAakoVa Xlde ttom Suu&iouid to Herat, thnm^b 
BalUi and tlie Uzbek States or AJghanTuikestan. With tiis awn Uaieh- 
roiil« from the Oia> to Bent. WithFortrait. Cr. Svo. 8i. 
Tba Raslon of tlia Bt«nial FiE«. AnAcooimt of BJonraar to the 
Cupian Segion in 18^. 21 Maps and BluBtratlonB. Demj Sro. Ha. 
XATEER, Tht Btv. SAMUEL, o} tlu, I^mtcn Uia. Soo. 

Hktlva Ufa In Travaiwoia. With Nomeroos BliutiBtions and U»p. 
Sem; avo. IS*. 
MATSOS, NELLIE. 

BUAa Dasmoud, ox Xlohea uid Fovart?. Ci. 8>a. 10a. Bd. 
MAYSEW. EDWABD, X.B.C.r.S. 

XllnattMad Korsa Dootor. Being an Accurate and Detailed Acconnt, 
aceompwiied b; more than 41X1 Fiotoiial KepHsentationa, chsnctecistio 
et the vuiona Diaeases to which tbe Equine £aa« are aubjectedi 
tugetber with the .latent Mode at Tieatment, and all the leqnldte Fie- 
■criptiona written in Plain Engliah. New and Cheaper Edltdan. Half- 
bound. Demy 8io. 10s. 6d. 
lUiiBtmted Xorae Maimgemant. Containing deaciiptlve remarka 
upon Anatomy, Medioine, Shoeing, TeeUi, Food, Tieeflj Stables . 
likewise a plain acoount ot Uie situatioiii nature, and value of tbe various 
points ; together with comjoents on grooois, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engraTinga from Original 
dealgns made expressly for this work. A new Edition, rerised a 
proved by J. I. Lupton, M.B.C.T.S. New and Cheaper Edition, 
bound. Demy Bto. 7s. 6d. 
KATREW, ESSEY. 

Oarmaa Ufa and ICuumtb. As seen in Soiony. With an ai 
of Town Life— Village Life— Fashionable Lite— MWried Life— School 
and Uniiersity Life, &o. Illustiated with Songs snd Flotures ot the 
Student Custonu at the UoiTersity of Jens. With numerous Dlustra' 
tiooa. a vols. I>emy8TO. 188. A Popular Bdltieo of the aboie. With 
Qlnitntlana. Cr. 8n>. 7a. 
MAYO, Earl (tf. 

Da ILtHniM AfMoukna. The Claims ot Portugal to the Congo and 
Adjaoent Littoral. With fiemarks on the Freneh Anneiatlan. With 
Map. Demy Sro. Ss. 6d. 
MeCAETHY, T. A. 

Ab Easj Byatam of Oallstlwnloa and DzllUsf , imiluding Light 
Domb-BeUandlndlanClubEreroisea. Foap. Sro. 1& 6d. 



i. SUTHEBLASD. 

Tnzkar Old Bsd Hawi Historical, GeagrapMcal, and Statistical. 
With Hap and numerous miutratlona. Third Edition. QemyBro. 21a. 
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■I10TO*OOP«, How to OIUMW* a, Bf K DemouBtiabii. With SCI Illiutz&- 

tioDi. Demf Bio. Is. 
MIKITABT WOXXB. 

A Tr«aUM on Soam. Bj Major F. Uort-Dylie. 29. 

■•A Book tor SergvuitB. B; WiUiua Bright, Colaar-SeTEreuit, ISUi 
Middlasei B.T. FcBp. SiD. U. 

Tolnatoer ArtUlsrr Drill-Book. Bf Captain W. Brooke Hoggui, 
E.A., AdjuUntlgt BliFopahiieuidSUffatdsIiiteT.A. Bqnkreiemo. 2b 

Pxlnolplsa of Oiuuierr. Br John T. Byde, H.A.. lat« Proteaeot ol 

Portifleation and AitlllBTT, EojbJ Indiai " " 

Seoond Edition, rsTlHd ud eDlarged. ' 
FhatogiBiih of Armstroag Oon. Boj. s>o. 14b. 

Txoktiaa 6n TortUo»tioii Utd ArtUlarj. By Hsjoc Heotor 
SttsiUi. Keiiaed »nd rfrananged by Thomaa Cook, E.N., bj John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Serenth Edition. Illiutrated and MO Flans, Cuta, kc. 
Boy. 8io. C238. 

BlanuntaiT Prlsolplea of FortUioktloii. A Teit-Book lor Mili- 
tary Eiaminations. By J. T. Eyda, M.A. With DumsrooB Flans and 
miutrationa. Bo;. Sio. 10b, «d. 

MlUtaxT SnrraTliiff and Ftold BketoblUK. The Yarioue Methods 
of Contouring, Leveiling, Bketching without InBtraments, Scale of 
Bhade, Emoplee in Military Drawing, be. be. &o. Ab at preaent taught 
in the HUttarf Gollegee. By Major W. H. Blcharde, SSth BegUneot, 
Chief Oamgon Inatructor in India, Lil« Ingtructor in Military Surrey- 
ing, Boyal Uilitary College, SandhorBt. Second Edition, Kaiiaed and 
Corr«ot«d. Boy. 12b. 

(Mebratod Vaval and MlUtur Trials. By Fetar Burke. Poat 

Wlltarj Bketdiaa. By Sir I<asoelleB Wnuall. PoBtSro, 6b. 
WlltarT JJSa at tha IKika of WalllngtoA. By Jackaon and Boott. 

8 Tola. MapB, Plana, ka. Demy 8ro. 12b. 
SliLg-la Stlok ^xarolaa of tlis AlderalLot armiLaaliuii. Paper 

ooier. Feap. 8V9. «d. 
«Ti Baaay on tlie Frladplaa uid Oonalruotion of KlUtatj 

Brldgsa. By Sir Howard Donglaa. Demy 8io. L5a. 
Bamd-lio^ DloUonafT fbr tha Kllltl> asd Toliua.ta«r Boi- 

Tloea. containing a variety of usefnl jofonuation, Alpbabetioally 

arranged. Pocket eiie, Ss. 6d. ; by poat, 3s. Bd. 
baotnroB on Taotloa tor Offlooca of tlw itxmj, ^f"Hlii. and 

TalnntaoKa. By Xtjoc F. H. Dyke, OairiBoD Inatmctor, E.O. Fcap. 

Uo. SB. Sd 
PzaoaOanta In IUUUtj Iaw. By laeat-Col. W. Hough. Demy 8n>. 

2Ss. 
Tlw PnMitloa of Oonrta-Mactial. By Hongh and Long. Demy 8to, 

2Sb. 
Baaarra Foroa ; Ouida to Eiaminations, for the urn of Captains and 

Subaltema ot Intantiy, Militia, and Blfle Volnnt«ers, and for Sargeanta 

of Volunteers. By Capt. Q. H. OreaTea. Second Edition. Demy 8>o. 
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UiUtu; Worka— cmt. 

Tbe MUlteiT EiiciTaloptril* ) rerening eicliuivelj to the UUibu? 
SciencsB. MBmaire of dietinguislied Soldiers, and the Kamtiiw ot 
Remarkable Battles. B; J. B. Stocqueler. DemjSvo. 12e. 
OavBJry SsmoiulW. By Gapt. Notan. Witb mustntioiu. DemySro. 
10b. 6d. 
Umrri. W. H. ALLEN and CO. arg Attntt for the Sats 0/ Qmxmnmt 
WudqI and MiiituTT, PuHimKons. 
MILL, JAMEB. 

History flf Brltlall mdlm With Kotei aad Contmnation by H. H. 
Wilson, e vols. Cr. 8to. £2 lOs. 
mstartoii, or, Throngh Shadow to Bonligbt. By Cnns. Cr. Bto. 5a. 
MITCHlHSOy, ALEXANDER WILLIAM. 

Tbe Bi^lrlnK Couttuant ; A Narrative of travel in Sen^ambia, 
with ObierrationB on Katlie Character; Present Condition and Future 
ProspeotB ot Afriea and Colonieation. With le full-page niustntlona 
and Map. 8to. ISb. 
MTTPOBB, EDWABD L. 

A Land M&reh from SsfcUaid to Oaylon Toxtf Teuw Ago. 
With Map and nnmereaB niugtrationa. 2 vols. Dem; Svo. 21s. 
MITFOED, Ui^r S. C. W., Ut\ BBngul Lunnri. 

Ta Oimlnil wltli tlia CbtoIxt- BrlgMU. A Harratiie ot Fereonal 
Eipert^nces with ths Force under General Sir F. S. Boberts, O.C.B. 
With Map and Dluatrationa from aketohea by the Auliioc. Second " 
Edition. Demy Svo. Sa. 
Modem Fanllals to the Anoleiit Bvtdenooa of ChzlMlAnlt!?' 
Being an attempt la Ulnstrnte the Force of those Bvidenoee by the 
Light of Parallela anpplied by Modern Affairs. Bemy 8vo. lOa. 6d. 
XULLER, MAX. 

XlK-Teda-BuiU.ta. The Saored Hymns of the Brahmins i together 
with the Comment&ry of Soyanacharya. Published nnder the Patronage 
ot the Bight Honourable the Secretary at State tor India in Conncil. 
DemyUo. 6 vols. £t lOs. per volume. 
NAVE, JOE ANN. 

Tlu OoUvotoE's KBodr-Book ot Alps, Dlntoma, Deamlda, 
Ttuiffl, Idehena, Moiaea, *o. Tmnatated and Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Spicer, M.A. Uluatiated with 114 Woodouta. Foap.Svo. 3b. Sd. 
SEFILLE, KALPH. 

The Bq-nire'a Bolr, 2 vols, Cr. Svo. 21b. 
SEWXAS, Tht lole ESWARD, F.Z.S. 

BrltUh Bntterfllaa Kod Motba. With oveV mO ninetrationa. 
Snper-roy. Svo., cloth gilt. 25s. 
Thtolwn Workmayata (g ba^linlW rolumu, »Id teparaMy. Fol. /., 
Bvit^fiiei, 73. Sd.; 701. II.. Mctht, 20fl. 
NEWKAlf, Tht Em. JOHN SESBT (smo Cardinal) , 

MiaoelluiiaB fcom tlia Oztbrd Semumi of Jolu Bettfy How- 
nun, S.D. Cr. Svo. Ss. 

Capl. H. iraALLBr 
. Bword to Shace ; or, a Fortune in Five Tean at Hawaii. With 
and Photograpbs. Cc. 8to, Ui. Bd. 
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^ixgiM mad X 

B7 BtkOx Allard. Post 8n>. 
SOOBIS-SEWMAS, CUABLEB L., Sp«Ail CruTMpondmt (ff tlw Lmdan " Ston- 

In Ztdolaad with tha Brltla]!, tbronfhont tHe W&r of 1B7S. 

With Plans BjiaFouiFonra.itB. Dem; Bio. I6e. 
With tlis Boara tn tli« TEuiaraBl and Oioare Fz*e Btat« In 
1880-81. WithMape. Demy 8td. lis. 
Wot** on Oollactlnr uitl FresarrliiB' VatOTBl Hlatory OttJvOta. 

Billted bj J. B. Tttj-lor, F.L.S., r.G.a., Editor of "SoienoB Goaaip." 
WiUi Dumeraus DlDBtnitiODB. Cr. 8>0. Ss. Sd. 
>0t*> on tlia Xortli-WaataTn Trorlnoea of '"■"* B; a District 

Officer, Beoond Edition. PostSro. Sa. 
O-DOSOOBUS, Mni. POIfBB. 

tadlea on BolMibaek. Leumng, Fuk Biding, and Hunting. WiUi 
Motas upon Cortiuoe, and nmoemu Ajieodotea. Wit^ Fortnit. 
B«cond Edition. Cr.Svo. 5s. 
OLDFIELD, n« Lot. HEHKr iRHSTEOUG, Jf.D., A.M. Indion Jrmv. 

Sketohea ftom Vlpnl, Historical and Deecriptiie ; with Anecdotei of 
the Court Life and Wild Sports of tho Coantr; in the time of Iibilunja 
JuDg Bahadur, O.CB. : to which is added an Eeeay on Nipaleae Bad- 
dhiem, and niuitratioiia of Beligiaas Monnments, Archit«oturs, and 
Seener/p from the Author'i own Drawings, amis. DemySro. 3«b. 
OUVEB, Copt. S. P, 

On Bod OfF DntT. Being LeaTOe fram an Offloer'a Mote Book, In 

Tnrauia, Lemuria, and Columbia. With 38 lUnBtratianB. Cr. 4to. 14s. 

On Board n ITnlon Btounar. A compilation ; to which iB added " A 

Sketch Abroad." hy MisB DoTSton. With Frontispiece. DemySvo. Sc. 

OSBOBSS, an. WILLOVOHBT. 

A imgritn^gt to Kaook. Bj (lio Hawab Silandar Begnm of Bhopal. 
Translated inim the original TTrdu by Mrs. Willonghhy Osbome, Fol- 
lowed bf a Bketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel WiUonghby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, b; permission, to Her 



. PostB^ 



£1 U 



OSWALD, FELIX 3. 

SoolovloBl Bkotohoa : a ContrUmti 
History. With 30 Dlustiationa b; i 
VWEN, SIDNEY, X.A. 

Isdl* on the Bva of tlio BxttUdl Oongnaat. A Uiitoricil Sketeh. 
PoetSro. Sa. 
OXESBAM, Bn. HBNST SUTCOXBS, ti.A. 

CMlloUo B*olUitcilog7 and VniTOxaallain. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Futnre BotribaUon. Becoitd Edition, rerlsod and enlarged. 
Ct.Bto. 7s. «d. 

Oathollo Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Derelopment in the Churcb, with an Introduction on the Principle 
of TheologiraJ Developmant. Third Edition and enlarged. Bto. Ita, 

The rirat Ag« of CbrivtlanltT' and the Chnrota. By John Igna- 
tiuH DJilliuger. D.D., Frotessor of Ecolesiastical History in the Unl- 
Torsitj of Munioh, ka. ka. Translated from the Qonoan by H. U, 
Oianham, H.A. Third Edition. 3 Toll., Or. Bto. 18s. 
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OZASJM. A. r. 

RiMozr of OlvUlutton In tlu niA Owtaxj. TrHiulataa from 
Uie Fnucli b; the Han. A. C. Gljn. 2 rols.. PogtBvo. Sli. 
SASTOS. I. B. 

Oonutrj Skateliaa Is Ela«k uid WlilM. Cr. Sio. 6b. 
TAYSE, JOaS. 

Lkotrao. A Fti«ia. Nex Edition, FiipeicoTaT. Fokp, Bio. 2b. 6d. 
iB-bwlloB, New Edition. Fcftp. 8>o, 3s. «d. 
■osgw at Uf« Bod DMttli. New Edition. Cr. Bio. Ss. 
Kaiqiu of Sludowa. New Edition. Gr. Bto. 5s. 
Vaw PomoB. Nen Edition. Ct. 8io. 7b. «d. 
PSBOSr, CHJBLES. 

Antliora at Work. FiukIb Jeffrey— Sir Walter Scott— Eabert Bonu 
— Ourlei Lumb—B. B. Sheridan— Sjdne; Snilth—Uacanliv- Byron— 
WordBworUi- Tom Uoore— Sir James Mackintoah. Po<t 8vo. 10b. 6d. 
PEIi^, En. If. 0., X.A. 

TBf. A Novel. Cr.Sio. 10g.6d. 
FELLY, Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.C.B., K.C.S.L.tc. 

Tbo MlTMla Play of Kuan anil HnMiiii. CoUected from Onl 
Ttiulitlon b; Colonel Sir Lewis Felly, S.C.B., E.C.S.I. B«iiBed. with 
Eipluiktory Notes, by Arthur N. WoUnstoD, H.M. Indian (Home) Ser- 
vice, Tiuslator ot Anwar-i-SobBill, Ice. S>olB.,Boy. Sro. 32b. 
Fen and Ink mkuUOm of ■lUtary Bnttjaota. By "Ignatos." Be- 

printed, bj permiaaion, from the " Saturday Seview." Cr. Bto. 5b. 
Poraonal Plvty i a Help to Christiana to walk worthy of their Calling. 

21mo. la. «d. 
PHILLIPS, Ur: ALFRED. 



PISCOTT, FBEDEBJC, H.B.J.S. 

Analytloal Index to Sir John Esye'e History oi the Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. MalleEOn'e Hietory o( the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in 
one Tolome.) Demy Sro. lOa. 6d. 
PINKEKTON, THOMAS A. 

Affnea Moxaa: A Story ol Innocenoe and Eipeiience. 3 Tola., Cr. Sro. 
aia. 6d. 
PirTBMGBB, B». W. 

O^ptarlng a tooomotlvv. A History of Secret Serirtce in the laM 
Ameriean War. With 13 Dluitrationg, Cr. 8to. da. 

With 

POPE, Rm. a. U., D.D., Fellmu of Hod™. UniMrrtty. 

Tazt-Book of Indian Klatory i with Qsasraphical Notes, Oenealo- 
glcal Tables, Examination Qnsstions, and Chionolc^isal, Biographical, 
OeogtaphiCiU, and Oenetal Indeiea. For the use al BchoolB, ColleBes. 
and FriiaCe Studenta. Third Edition, thorouithly revised. Fcap. 4ta. 

PBICHABC, I. J. 

Tho OhroniOlWi of Bnd«apar«, fte,> or, Sketohes of Life in Upper 
India. 2 vols., Foap. 8lo. U(B. 
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PHTNSBP, ff . T. 

Xlstorloiil B«BDlta. Deducibia trom Becent DiscoveriBB in Afghui- 

iBtan, Demy S>d. 15a. 
niwt, Tartarr, And Xonffolla. Ssooiid Editioo. PostSTo. 5a. 
PoUtliMl ttoA lUUtery TcuiSMitiona la. India. 2 toIj., Dem; 8rt>. 
18b. 
PtiTKta T&aatrlcnla. Baing s. Pnctical Glulde to the Home Stage, boUi 
Before and Behind foe Curtain. Bj an Old Stager. niuBtrated with 
SnggeBtions tor Scenes after dBsigne by Shlrlej HodBOn, Cr. Sro. 8b. 6d. 
PBOCTOB, niCBARB A., B.A., F.R.A.S. 

Hair-Hours with the Bteia. Demylto. Sa. Bd. 
Half-Hoiira wltli tlia Talaa<iop«. niuBtratad. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d, 
F&OCTBR, WILLIAM, Shid Groom. 

T&a Manasemaiit and Traatmant Of tlw Hoiaa in tbe Stable, 
Field, and on tbe Boad. New and revised edition. Gr. 8io. 6b. 
KALFE, CaARLBS B., M.A., M.D, Cai^tab.; F.K.C.P, Loni.-, Ml Teacfin of 
Plivmiojicnl CheiaitlTy, St. Qwrja'i iJoBjntn], ic. 
Damonatratlona tn PliTaloloffloal and FatliologloBlCliamlatTr. 

these Bubjecta at the Boial Collage of Bhysiciana and College of Snr- 
geoas. Pcap. 8to. 5a. 
RAXAS'S, Fraul«i« X. 

Vraaa Usit, ArtlM and Man. Tnualsted (torn tlie German by Hiw 
E. Covdery. 2Tola., Ce. Sro. Sla. 



Siindar ThanclitB fOr tha Uttla Onei. Slmo. la. ed. 
lUCB, WILLIAM, Majw-GoHoroI (fliliredl /ndion -Irm;,. 

Indian Okme : flom Qnall to Tigar. With 12 Coloured Flatea. 

RIDLEY, MARIAS 8. 

A Pookat Oulda to Britlab Fama. Pcap. 8to. 2s. ed, 
ROOtBR, R., F.L.S. 

Tha Kand and FKeah Watai SbeUa of tba Britiali IBlaa. nioi. 
trated witli 8 Phetographe and 3 LithogrikphB. containing flgnns of all 
the principal Bpeoiea. Cr. Sto. lOa. Sd. 
ROWE, RICHARD. 

Ploked Tip In tlia Btroeta : or, BtmggleB for Lile among tba London 
Poor, Elustrated. Cr. 8to. 6s. 
BACBATI, Dr. C. EDWARD, Pro/fuor Eoyoi UnivtriOy of BnUx. 

Tba Olixonologj of Auolant Vattana. in English Teraioa ol the 
AraHc Text o( tbe Atbar-nt-BiMjs of Alblrfinl. ot " Veatigee ot tbe 
Past." Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in A.m. 390-1, 
A. D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Indei. Soy.Sro. 42b. 
8ANT>BRS01l, 0. P., Qfflctr in C^arga nf (^ Ootimneai Eltpluint Kiddohi ol 

TUrtean Taarl anonK tlie Wild Be««t« of India; their Haonta 
and Habits, from Paraonal ObaervatiOD. With an account of tiie Modes i 
of Capturing and Tooling Wild ElephantB, WiUi 21 full-page Dlnstra- I 
tions and 3 Haps. Second Edition. Pcap, 4ta. £1 5a. | 

BCHAIBLE, CHARLES H„ M.D., Ph.D. 

Firat Kalp In AooUlanM ; Being a Surgical Quids in ijte aboenae, or 
batoca the Bitini, of medical aaaiatanoe. Fully lUnfltrated. SSmo. la. i 
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SCELEISEN, J. U., U.S. 

Tlw Filnolplaa of Bolentlfla Bobuv. Tnuulatod hj 'Ot. LBolmMr. 
Hnmeroiu Woodcnts ud Six Bte«l Pistes. DemrSro. lOi. «d. 
SCUDAJSORE. FRANK ITSS, C.B. 

Fnmiw.ln tlw BMt. A Contribution towards the ooniiilaratiDn of tlie 
Eutom Question. Cc. Bto. $b. 
SBCCOMBE, tidul.-Col. T. S. 

Oamlo Bkatolisa tnaa SugrUali Hlator?. For Children of nriona 
Ages. With Deacriptire Bhymes. With 12 foil-page Illiutrkttoni snd 
numeroiu Woodcuts. Bs. 



SEWELL, BOBEBT, Mad™ Cm! S«t» 
tioQ of the East ladis ComFtu!; li 


S- 


t^ earliest tinu 


....... 


Bto. 31i.ed. 


Story 


By Beryl Hope. 3 Tola. 


SHARER, J. W., C.3.I. 

TIM ODSjoror-s Itoiitflitn. A 

ElvesandJ. Jelliooe. Ct. Sto. 
Who la Hut T A Cslmet KoTBl 
At Home uid la India. A Vo 


Tale. 
SB. 

.in on 
umeo 






WitbFrcn 



Th* Whala Bolaios of Doable Bntry Book-kaaptng. Third 

Slroor MonAldlnl'a Hlaoe. A tToTol of H&lian Lite. Bj the Author ot 

"The Jewel in the Lotus." Cr. 8vo. 69, 
SIMPSON, UESRY TRAiLL, M.A., lalt BMtor of Adel. 

AroluaolofflA Adelenala ; or, » Hietorx of the Pori^ of Adel, in l^e 

present Associations, Arcbteolosicai, Topi^traphical, and Scriptural. 

Withnumerousetchingsby W.Lloyd Fei^son. Boj. Bvo. 21>. 
Skobalaff, FaxaaiiAl RemliilaDeiLaaa of OanamL By Nemiiotitoh- 

Dantchenko. Translated £y E. A, Broyley Hodgetta. With 3 Portraits. 

Demy Sio. 10a. 6d. 
SHALL, Rm. Q., Inttrprrisi- to tht Strangjr.' Bomtfor Atiatia. 

A DlotlonAT7 of HatiJ Terma, Bagllali and Xlndnatata, Foe 

the use ot Nautical Ueo tc&ding to India, Ac. Cr. Bto. 2a. «d. 
3MITH, J., A.L.S. 

PatUB! Brltiah and Poxolgn. FourtJi Edition, rayisedand greatly 

enlarged, with New FJBures.ie. Cr. fiio, 7b. 6d. _ 
SMITH, WORTESSaTOK, F.L.S. 

Xnaliroaiiia and Toadatoola : How to Distingnish easily the OiSer- 

ence betweeD>Edibia and Poiaonona Pnngi. Two large Sheets, containing 

Flgnres ol W Edible and 31 Poisoaoue Species, drawn the natural site, 

and Coloured from Living Specimens. Wii^deseriptiTe letterpress, 6e. ; 

on cauTos, in cloth case tor pocket, 10B.Sd.iou canTog, on roUers and 

TBmiabad, IOb. 6d. The tetterpreas may be had separately, with ksy- 

plates of figures. Is. 
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BOLTTIOB, B. (B. 
XtowrtUft 

Sto. Km. 




Expedition i. 


the SjQd«i 


Demj 


■aUins- atoTlM mnA »>ili>n' T»ra« : A Book of MeB-Tsbie Droltoir j 
tUT.ud Medial. Ct.Bto. Sb. | 


Soiv> of »IMBt World. Br^Ngw 


Himd, Cr.Bf 


. Be. 




BTASLST. AETH 






1 



Bor^tnra PortrklM, and oUier BDBcelluiies. Cr. Sto. fla. 

STsnmsTz, A. 

Tlu ■mokar'a Onlfta, FUloaopluT, anA rriand : Vlut to Smoke 
—What to Smoke with— and the whole "What's What" of Tobacco, 
Hiiinrical. Botaniisl, MannfaetnnJ, Anecdotal, Boaial. Hedioal. Ac. 
Bo;. sSmo. ti. 
STENT. GSOBOE CABTBB, M.B.J. 8., CKiuw imperial Ciuloiiu StnUn. 

SntoinlMd AUt*, and other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chineae.) 

With 4 DlutntiODB. Cr. 8to. 9a. 
Horftpa from tar Salwataaelw. Being Penouat Adiantocee while In 
Hth (King's Light) Dmjoona. Cr. Bro. 8». 

L GoUeoHDD of Songa, 
I. Second Edition. Cr. Bro. 5e, 

STOTHABD, BOBEBT T., P.8.A. 

Tk* A B O of Art. Being a aj'Btam of dallnACIng forma and objecta 
in nature neceaiary for the attaJDmenta of a diaughtsman. Fcap. Bto. 1b, 

■iuid>7 Bronlnf Book (TlM) i Short Papers tor Famil; Readisjr. Bj 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadie. D.D., Ber. W. U. FnuahOD, 
BeT. T. BiDue;, J. B. HacdnS, D.D. Cloth aotiqne. 34mo. Is. Sd. 

aTKOKDS. Bn. W. B.. EtrHr of Pitidodt. 

OU Bimea ; or. Notes for Tonng Natnralieta. With Belerencea to the 
laical SpeclmeDBintbe British Mnaeum. Second Edition, much im- 
proved and entartred. Nnmerooa Tiln&tirationa. Fcap. Bra. Ss. fid. 

SWimrERTOil, Bn. C. Okaplafn m tin Kild iciOi llu Fitil DitwioB, 
FuAuuuT ralt*v f^ld Fores. 
Tlu Atghaa War. dough's Action at Fatt«hatiad With FronUa- 
plece and 2 Plans. Cr. Bid. 58. 
SWIinON, A. H. 

Ab AlmuuMk of tlia Oluiatlan Bra, oontaining a legitimate pn- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwrecks and 
Blier Floods, Pr(«nasticB ol Uls Harieat. HsTooby Vermin and Infec- 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Distorbaoces, Calamities by Earth- 
qnakeaand Volcanic Eruptions, with much tliat is Important or Curious. 
A Eocord of the Past and Gllmpaa into the Pntnra, based on Solar 
Physici. 4to. ea. 
TAUHTOS, AIRBED eEOBOE. 

Til* Funny Xafflatai. A Key tb aach Official Entries ot Biitha, 
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T^rLBK, WILUAM, Bttirad B.C.3., late Commixlimtr of Patna. 

TUrtr-clffht YSKT* 1b Inula, (ram Jnganath to the Himaliifs 
UouataiuB. SOO DluiCntioDB from Orl^insl BketclUB. StoIs. IMnv 
8vo. 2Sb, «iw]t. 
Til* Patiui Crlsla ; or, Three Months at Fatna darlss the Insaneotion 
of 1S57. Third Edition. Foap. 8to. 2a. 
TATLOB, J. E., F.L.3., F.O.S., Ic. 

Til* Ag.iiarliuii : Its Inhsbitanta, Stractare, and Hmw^ment. Willi 

SSB Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. Sio. 3a. 6d. 
nowera: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfnmas, and Colours, ninstnted 
with 32 Coloured Fignree bj Sowsrhf, and ISl Woedcnts. Seoond 
Edition. Ct.Bto. 7b. 6d. 
Qeologlaftl Btoilaa. Nameroiu ninstntlons. Fonrth Edition. Gr. 

8ro, 2e. 6d. 
NatnrS'* BT«-pMtIlS : A Series of Becrsadve Papers in Nataral His- 

tocj, Cr. 8vo. 39. 6d. 
Salf-KoiiTS at tlia Baa-alde. lUustisted with WO Woodcate. Fonrtb 

Edition. Ct.Sto. 2s. M. 
BalT-Soiua In tlu Olvau Xaaiaa. tlluaCnted with 300 Woodonta. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 2a. Sd. 
TBOXa, JOSS ALEXASDEB. 

A Oomplats Oouoordanov to the Bcrlaad Teialoii of tbe How 
Tastamaot, embtooing the Marginal Beadiuga oi th« EBgliBh BeTisers 
u weU OS those of the American Committee. Boy. 8vo. 6s. 
TSOXSON, DAVID. 

bmaz and Horary Tabloa. For Hew and Concise Ketboda or Fei- 
forming the Calculations necessary for ucoi-tfdning the Longitude bj 
Lunar Obserratione, or Chrouomflt^rH ; with directions for acquiring a 
knowledge ot the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Siity-aith Edition. Boy. 8<o. IDs. 
THOBSTON, EDWARD. 

Tli« BlatOKT of tlia Brltlata Bniplr« in India. Containing a 
Copious Oloaaaiy of Indian Terma. and a Complete Chconological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Eiaminatlons. Third Edition. 
With Hap. I lol. Demy 8to, I^. 
•." The Lllmrv Edition of (lis about in S tolaiuM, 8do., may be had, pries 
£2 Bs. 
Oaaattaar of India. Compiled from the records at the India OfBce. 
WiaiMap, iTOl. Demjr8io.,pp.l01S. 21s. 
•,• Tin ahi^ lAjecliin iii«oin compilinj Idii Sairtesr ore :— 
^lt. To /« Un rtlcltBe pomlioB cf Ifce rarious citiu. lou™, nnd niUagai 
iffitA ae miidh precieiim oh pottiblo, and to Achibtf vith the gmUtl 
practicable brsvify oU that u Imourn Ttejvding them ; and 
2ndjy. Toni^Bthe nariouB countriu, province, or ttrnlerioL diclRioni, 
and fo dearibe the physical charactarittiog of tach, iogvthfr vith 

To tbtse are added minvtfl de»criptio?u of the principal rvoerr and 
chaituc/moiintaind; thm prBsentuii/ to thST«d«r, witMna briof 
cwnpaee. a TnoH of ittfonaaUoTi ichich cannot othmrise be ott- 
loinsJ, Hoqi' from a mulK|ilicilv of volumn and maniMaripl 

The liibrary Eilitiim. 
4 roll. DemySlo, Notes, Marginal BeferencesandMap. £2 16a. 
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W. H. Allxn &. Go. 



Thornton, Ednrd— «mt. 

Ctai«tM«r of tha Pnajrali, AIQr>WI>l>tUi, IW. Oueteer of the 
CDnntriee BdJMSOt to India, on the Dorth-nest, Includlug Scinde. 
Affghaoiitan, Baloochirtan. the Panjsab. uid the nei^boariae States, 
2 TOle. DemjSio. £1 5a. 

THOBNTON, PEBCT K. 

Forslgn SMrMarlH of the VlnatMntlt Omitlixy. Lord Qren- 
Tille, Lord Havkeiburj, Lord Harroiib]', Lord HuIgrttTB, C. J, Foi, 
Lord Howlck, Oeorge Cuming, Lord Bathuret, Lord Welleslej (toeetlier 
Kith eatinmte ot hie Indian Bnle b; Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I.), Lord 
Caatlereagh, Lord Dndle;, Lord Aberdeen. andLord FalnieiBton. Also, 
Eitmcta from Lord Beiley'e Papers, including lithographed letters ot 
Lords Castlercagh and Canning, bearing on Important points of pqblio 
policy ; never belore published. With Tec Portiaita. and o View eboH- 
tng Interior of the old House of Lords, Second Edition, a yoIh. Dem; 

Vol. nL Second Edition. With Portraits. Damj 8ro. ISe. 



KlBtarjr of tlie PnnjBi'nl), and Present Condition of the SiUis, It toIs. 
Cr. 8<o. 8a. 
TILLET, HESBY A. 

Jitaji, tlia AmooT and tha FaoULo. With Notices ol other Flaoes, 
comprised in a Voyage of Clrcumnavigxtion in the Imperial RuBsian 
Conette Byn^, in l»58-lSeO. Eight IlliieCratious. Demj Ero. ISe. 
Tltoe'a Footprlnta : A Birthday Book of Bitter.S»eet. ISmo. 2a. 6d. 
TIWCiEK. MAST AQSES. 

Ttaa Jewel In tba totoa. A Nove 



o Clear the Block of Pabllc 
from more than 300 Eminent 



Che Flon of Xlddleaex : A Topographical a 
of the Plants found in the County. With Sketches of its Physical Qeo- 
giaphy and Ctlmata, and of the Progreaa of Uiddleaei Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Dletricta. Cr. S>o. 
12s. 6d. 
TRIMES. Cojif. a., late 351li Bigimmt. 

Ba^lnionta of tha Brltiali Army, Cbiouologically atraoged. Shov- 
ing their History, SerdceB, Uniform, fto. Demy Sro. 10a. 6d. 
TEOTTEB. Ca;;(, LIONEL JAUES, laleBeng. FBailfari 

Blnory of Indlk. The History of the Britiah Empire In India, from 
the Appointount of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning (ISM 
to 18S2). 2 vols. Demy 8.o. Ifis, each, 

&ord Lawcenoa. A Sketch of his Career. Fcsp. Svo. la. Sd. 

W&xian BwrttsK*. a Biography. Cr, 8vo. Ss. 

A MatlioA of TaaoblnK Plain WMdIawark la ■obooU. Dliu. 
trated with Digrams and Samplers. New Edition, nrlsed and armnted 
according to Standards, Demy Bvo, 2s. 6d. 
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13 W^TXBLOO Placs, PaiiL Mall. 



TUPPBR, MASTIS F., JutluM- of " Pmtrbial Phihwopfcy," *o. 

Tbxaa nva-Aot riMjw Knd Twolrtt DtanUiUo BoeiLas. Suitable 
(or Friiate TlieBtriaalB or Dmriug-room BeoilaUoa. Cr. 8fo. Sb. 
TUSOBUBr, WAS. D.CJ.. 

FlCM ^Ora. ud Pnsiii uid Bnlmiln. Truulated from the Bninan 
hj pwniiaiuni of tb6 Author, with Biogiaphical latrodaotioa, b; Bidiiej 
JeiroW. With PortMit. Cr. 9to. «■. 
Undar Oxdars. B; tha Anthor of " InTssioiu of tndii from Central Asia." 

Third Bditlon. a Tola., Cr. 8to. SIb, Sd. 
VSDXRWOOD, ASTRUB S., 1I.S.C.S, L.D.E.e., AaUbBil.Biir3imli>atiBmta I 
HrHiiitiil 0/ Londm. 
SuTgarr Ibr Daatal Stnda&t*. Cr. Sto. Sb. 



(witli the Author's permtnloii) b; a Mplomate. Demr Bio. lEB. 
YAMBBET, ASMBmUB. 

Bkatolisa of Oantial AalA. Additional ChapterB on Hj TntTOlB uid 

AdTeDtoTOB, and of tha EUuiolaic; of Central Asia. Dam; Sfo. Ifie. 

riBABT, tCajar B.tL, Bovol (lat« Uodmi) Bnginttn. 

THa MUlteTT Uator? of tlu IT ' ~ _ 

3 toIb. With nnmeroos Uapa and Plans. Demir era. 

TlMoTlA OroBB (Tlia), An (MBetal duonlols of D*«da Of Psrsoiutl 

Vaionx aoUeTed in the praenoe of the Enem; daring the Crimean and 

Baltio Oampalgrna, and the Indian, Chinese, New Zealand, and African 

Wan, from the Institution of the Order in 1858 to IBM. Edited by 

Robert W. O'BjTnB. With Plato. Cr. 8to. Sb. 

VTBB, QRIFFIN W., lata m ipwiil auti, in Sgyft md Aftkanultxn for H.H.'i 

Mgjrti FollUoal, nuAUOlAl, and BtCAtagtoBl. Together with an 
Aooonnt of its Engineering Capabilitiee and Agrioultnral BoBoorceB. 
With Kafa. Cr. Sro. 9a. 

WALFOBD. lt.A., te. *o. 

KoUdAja in Borne OotutUes. With nameronB IllastratlonB. Cr. «io. 

Se.M. 
glaarant Dara In PISAaaot Pl>oaa, Illustrated with numarans 

Woodonta. Second Edition. Or. 8to. 3s. 6d. 



IFATSOS, Dr. J. FOBBSa, and JOHN WILLIAM KATE. 

Baoaa ud. Trlbca of aisdoataa, A seriea of PhotograpMc tUas- 
trations of ; prepared under tha AnUiDrit; of the Qoiemment of India ; 
oontaininif about 450 Photot^raphs on mounts, in Eight VoluTnee, super 
ro^lto. £2 5b. penolunie. 
WATSOS, UABQA&BT. 

XoiMT. Tnnilated from the French of Jdiee Tardlan. Cr. Sro. 7i. Sd. 
WSBB, Dr. AIJ,AS, B.M.S. 

FatholoclA IndloA. Based npon Morbid Specimene from aU parts of 
the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Dem; Bro. 14b. 
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. Ali-kk a Co., 



WalteBlar'a DeBPKtobea. The DHp&tchsi, MisnMB, aod Corteipandgnce 
at the Huquii Wellaler. S.O,, duriog hia AdmialBtratloa in Iniila. 
StoIb. Wilh Focttftit, M»p, *c. Demyafo. £fi 10b. 

Walllsctos Is Iftdta. Uilit*)? Hiatorf o( the Dnke oC Wellington in 
IWIla. Ct. Sto. 1b. 

WSINTATES, Col. F. J., loli K.ff J-./omerty eommondins (In Boltn-y. 

rrom Oonuu to Savutopol. The Historr of " C '' Bnttety, " A " 
Brigade, late "C" Troop, Eojal Horse ArtlUory. With anoceesion o( 
□ffiaera from its lormSition to the pregont time. With 3 maps. Demy 
8ro. Ua. 



WILBESFOBCE, B. 

TxKBM Baiulhart. A UaBical Biography. Tnnalated from the Germaii 
of Dr. Heinrlch Ereiile ion Hellborm. Cr. Sio. 68. 



WILKISS, fflLLIAM SOT. 

Tlnul Art ; or tJatnra through the Healthy Eye. With gooie cemarks 
on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic Copyright, and Dnrability. 
DemySio. 6s. 
WILLIAUS, FOLKESTONE. 

UTaaof tlw BugUali OaxlUiiala, from Nicholai Breikapears .(Pope 
Adrlen IP.} to Thomae WotBoy. Cardinal Legate. With Higtoiical 
Notioes ot the Papal Court. 2to1i. DemySro. Ua. 

Ufa, te. of BlBlkop AttCKlmxT' The Memoir and Correspondence at 
Francis :Atterbury, Bishop of BoehesUr, with bis distingniihed con. 
temporaries. Compiled chiedy from the Attorbury and Stoart Papers. 
2 roll. l>emy8T0. Ite. 
WILLIAUS, 3. WELLS, LL.D. Pnftaor of t\t CUiuh Laafmigt an4 LiCsralurs 
at YaU CMigi. 
Vha Htddl* Kingdom. A Snrtey of the Qeography, GoTemment, 
Utentnre, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Ita 
lahabitantB. Berlsed Edition, with 74 Hlnstrationa and a Hew Uap ot 
the Empire, aiols. Demy Bio. ISb. 
WIISOS, B. R. 

OloBMur of JnAletal and Boreana Ternui, and ot nsefol Worda 
ooourring in Official Documents relatit^ to the Administratton ot the 
OorenimeDt of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hlndnstanl, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, TJrija, Marathl, amaratW, Tolagu, Kamat«, 
Tamil, MalayoUm, and other Langosges, Compiled and pabUshed 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the B. I. 
Company, Demj 4to. £1 IDs. 
WOOD, Bit. /. G„ Jt.A., F.t.S., ic. 

Mui and B««at, Kara uid Hexaiftar. Hlustrated by more "tk 3Q0 
original Anecdotes. Fourth Edition, PostBio. 6e.6d. 
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13 WATERLOO Placb, Pall Mall. 



IfOLLASTOS, AKTETJR N. 

Auwul Snlum, or Lighd of Gftaopua. CommoDly known u E&lllili 
uid Itamnah, being nn adBptetian of tbe FablH of Bidpol. Tnni1at«d 
from tbe Parslta. Royal Sro,, 43s. ; also with illaminSited bordan, 
design«dBpeolallyfoithaiiark, cloth, extra gilt. Boj. 4to. £S ISa. 6d. 
W00LB7CH, HUHPHRET W., SlTJai<U-at-Law. 

Uvea of Emlsant B«jeKat>4t-bnr of tho BncUali Bur. 3 Tola. 

WORDSiTOBTB, W. 

Pocma ftir tlie Tomtf. With SO Dluatratlang by John Maowhiiter aad 
JobnFettie, uidaVignettebr J. E. HiUaiB.R.A, Damy 16nio. la. SJ. 
WRAXALL, Sir IA.8CELLES, Bart. 

OkmUne HatUOa, Quean ot Denmuk, Slater of <}earga Srd; horn 
Familr and StaM Papera. 3 Tola, DemrSTO. 18a. 
WTSTER, ANDREW, U.D., M.E.G.P. 

■nbtia Bnlna kud Uaaom Flngara: Being soma of the Chlael 
Huka of OKI ludnBtrial and Scientiflo Pn/gnaa. Third Edition, reriaed 
and eorractod by Andrew Stelnmeta. Ptaip. 8yo. 3b. M. 
Onx SoobJ Bmi 1 FiotureB of Town and Country Life. New Edition. 

Cr. 8io. 5b. 
Oozioiltlai of dvlllutloii. Being EasayB nBrlattd from the 
Qimrttrly and Eimburgh Btmeua. Cr. 8io. Bb. 
TOVHa, Prof. J. R. 

Oonzav of Mathsnuttlo*. A Course of Elementary HathemaClisa tor 
the use ot candidates for admiaaion into either ol the MiUtary Collesea i 
ot applicants for appointmentB in the Home or lodiaa Ciiil Sariloes i 
and ot matheiiiBtical studento generally. In one closely-printsd lolume. 
pp. 018. Demy Bto. 13a. 
TOUSa, MltrSIE, and TBEST, BACSBL. 

A Konu XuUr. A. Story (or Oirla. Ulnatrated by C. P. Colnaghl. 
Cr. 8yo. 3b. 6d. 
ZBEFPI, a. a., Ph.D., F.B.S.I. 

ICaimll of tlw Bistoiloil D«T«lopm«nt of Art— Prehiatoria, An- 
oient, Hebrew, ClsBsia, Early Cbriatiaa. With special reterenee to 
Archlteoture, Soulpture, Painting, and Ornamentation. Cr. Bto. 6a. 
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W. H. Allen & Co., 



A Selection from MesBrs. ALLEN'S Catalogue ot 
Books in the Eastern Languages, ftc.' 



sxtrnvnTAMi, wami, i». 

Dr. Finif^i WorWan Mid u Clou Baola in On CvlUgv ani SOiooU tn India. 
ABDOOLAH, STED. 

fHng'—ff*- BiittlBL Tniul&tad into Hindi bum the SuiKidt. A. Kew 

Edition. Bavlaed, Corrected, uiil Acr»mpuiled with Copioa Kotet. 

Kfl;. era. ISa. ed. 
jtifiii^w Hindi, tranBlatad into ITrda, iritli in iDtrodnotion and Notei. 

Eoj. Bvo. ia«. 6d. 
BAJJ^JmSE, JAXBB R. 

HlDilaataiil 8eI*otloiiB, wUh a'Too&bnlot; of the Words. Seoond 

Edition. ISiS. Sa. 
PiluolElai of Parslaa OaUffntphy. miutrated by Llthoffr&pUo 

Flalea ot tlie Ta"Iik Chuuter, the one naoBll; amplored In writing the 

Pereiui ud the Hindnatani. Prepared for the nee ot the Soottiah 

Nan] and Militai7 Aoadenv. Beeoad Bdition. 4to. 3a. 6d. 
BABTWICK, EDWAED B. 

Th» B»gli-o-Baluf'^l«nll; traailated into English, with copiona 

eiplanatofy notea, Bto. lOi. Sd, 
■ladoaUuXl QgMnmar. Feet Sto. He. 
Pc«m 9afx, Dmaj 4to. £jl la. 
BOSBBB, DVSOAS, It,D. 

Kladnstanl-BngUali IMottonaj^, In the Peraiaji Chmoter, with the 

Hindi worda in Hagar! aieo ; and an Bnglish-HIndnatwil Dlctlonarr in 

the Engiiah Cliar&ater ; txith In one Tolama, Bo;. Bto. 42b. 
Rlndurtftul-BnKUA u>d EngUcH-Blodnrtul Motlonur, in 

the English Character. Boy. 8io. 36b, 
gmallar DtetlonuT, Hlndnatani and English. In the ^Dgllali Chamder. 

l£e. 
Vlndnatajil OEunmu:, wiUi Specimen! o( Writing In Uie Persian and 

Nagari Characters, Beading Leaaons, and Tooabniary. Sto. IDs. 6d. 
Klsdnataul Muiiul, oontalning • Compendloiu Ommmar, Eiereiaea 

toe Tranalatlon, CiaJcguea, and Vaeabnlaty, In the Bomao GtumolieT. 

Hew Edition, entirely nrised. By J. T. Platts. ISmo. 3b. ed. 
Bttgli o BalwT, in tiie FerEtan Chaiacter, with a complete YocBbnlaiT. 

Boy. 8ra. 12a, 6d. 
BftKli o BiAar, in English, with EiplanatoiT Kot«a, iltDBtntlTe ot 

Eastern Character, gra. Ba. 
B«^ O BBhu, with Tooabniary. English Chancter. ISa. 
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13 Watbbloo Placb, Pall Mall. 



Forbwi, DoDOUi, LL.D.-«amt. 

Tote Xaluiil; or, "TaJeg of a Parrot," m tha Fai 

a complete Tooabolur. Roy. Sra. Si. 
BalUl P»C)llali or, Tnsuty-flve Tales at a Demon," tn the Ifasari Oho- 

raoler, with a eomplete Tooabnlarj. Koy. 8*0. Bs, 
Ikllwanii-a-H«lb; or, "Brotheta of Pnritr," in a 
Bo;, aro. laa. 6d. 

[For (7k hvh«r ttandard for tniUlarv lufhwe' aaamHuHoiM.J 
Orlsntal PamtuiutUp ; » Oolde to Writiiig Hladtutaiil in Che Fsraiaa 
Charaoiter, Ito, 8b. 
irULTTffUl, P. 

A VoiMbiilnry for tlia K«war ■tondaxd In Klodnstanl. Con- 
taining the meuilngs of ererf notd sod idiomatlo expreuion In 
" Jurett'B Hindn Period," and in " BeleotlonB bom the Ba^ o Bataar." 

aa.ed. 

PISCOTT, FREDSRIC, M.B.i.B., ic. *o. 

■■Jnuttela In Blodl. Tranelatod From the BengHll tMeaBlon of the 
SBUBorit. Criticallr edited, with gmmmatieal, idlomatEoal, and exf^etioal 
notsB. Ita. 13b. 6d. 
AUf bdla, Im-^nbaD-l-TTzdn (The Aiabiui iNlghts in HindnBtani). 
Soman Charaotei. lOi. Bd. 




Trandatad Into EngUah. 



BAKBOBIT. 

OOWBLL, S. B, 

Vrsaalatloit of tit* V 
aOUSB. A. B. 

Xartotli 

SAVaSTOS. —. 

Bftnsoitt toA BMiffall McUinuuT, in the Bengali Charaotac, witb 

Index, aervlng aa a reveraed dictionary. 4to. 30b. 
Kmu, with English Iiuulatioa. B vols. Ito. Stt. 
Hltap>d*Mt, with Bengali aud '''"g''-'- IranilaUomi. lOe, Sd, 
JOBSBOS, Pnf. t. 

KUopadasa, with VooabalaiT. U*. 
FISaoiT, FEEDSaiC, MAA.S., ComaponiUM} Htmbw of Ou AtHmtan-h 
PanjiJ). 
KltopaABiA. A new literal Tranalatioa bom the Sanskrit Text of Prof. 
F. JohnBOn. For tlie oae ol Stndenta. Be. 
TE0MP8OS, J. C. 

BbWliTait (Hte. Banurit Text. Si. - 
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W. H. AusN i 



WILLUM8, -. 

■ngUBll-SHUarlt lHotI(mu7. Ito., doth. £3 Ss. 
8M>aorlt-BBglli1i DtctloniuT. 4to. ei Ite. 6d. 
IFULUHS, jrolflEB. 

■■macKlt Onumuii. Bto. IS*. 

SuUHrlt ICuLoali to nhJoh Is added, a VaoabnlaiT, bjr A. K. Goti^h. 

IBmo. 71. 6d. 
BaknntalA, oith LiMiBl BnBlish Tmulation of &U tha Uetrioal Pu- 
nge*. Bchemes of the Metrei, uid aoploiu Critiual aad Bipluistar; 

Not«e. Eor.a™. aiB. 

BatamtaJs. Tmulatad into Gnglish Fraseand Terse. Fourth Edition. 



Buuorlt Onunnuu'. Mo. 1S». 
WUjBOS —. 

Itafia, Vnta. with Translation into English TecM, ITotes, maetratioiu, 
and a ToualmlaTj. Koy. Sro. 6b. 

FBBBIAW. 

lio. Also in 3 vols. 8to. 
CLABXB, Ctftain H. WILBERFORCE, K.B. 

m* Pvralui Kaimal. A Pocket Companion. 
Part I.— A Concise Oamraar of ttie Langnage, with Eieraisea on its 
more Prominent Peonliaritieai together with a Selection of Useful 
Phraw«, Dialognee, and Subjects for Translation into Fereisu. 
Part n.— A Tocabnl^ of Usetnl Words, Eoglisb, and Feraian, ahowiig 
at the aame tdma the DiSereoee of idiom between the two Iiaugiuiges. 
IBmo. 7s. 6d. 
Vb* Bnatau. Bj Shaikb Hnsliha.d-Dtn Sa'di Shinlii. Tnualated for 
the fist time into Pioae, wlUi Eiplanator; Motes and lodei. With 
Portr^t. 8to. 80b. 
TlM Bikuadar Varna,* Bftxk, or, Book of Alexander the Qreat. 
Written, i.D. 1300, b; Aba Muhammad Biu Taaaf Bin Ma'ajrid-i- 
Kizimu-d-Dlu. Tnnslaled for tha drat time oat of the Persian into 
Fiose, with Critical and EiplamitorT Benurks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life ol t^ AatJior, oolleotod from varionB Persian 

FOBBES, DCSCAN, LL.D. 

PatbIhi OiamiiuT. Xaadliv Xmwosb, and Tooatonlaxr. Bor. 

gio. 12s. ed. 



KXESE, £n. B. Q. 

nxmt Book of Tha Aanrt BoHeUl. Peni 
at-hi.irt Mnslilnl. Translated into Euglisli. 



Mtuddnl. Persian Tsit, Sro. (a. 
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1 WA.TBBLOO Place, Pall Mall. 



PUTTS, J. T. 

OnUMas. Garefnil; ooUated •tith tiie orlcintl UB., with a liiU Vocaba- 

larj. Eoy. 8to. ia«. Bd. 
QnllBttui* TT»nel>itad from a iwiHed Text, with ooploni Notes. BtOp 



PacaluL, AraUo, uid BngllBli Diotlowur. Edition of 18t>2. Bj 
r, Johnson. *to. ei. 
TOLBOBT, T. W. B., Bmflnl Citil Srmica. 

A TrkSBlAtlau af Kobiiuon OznaoB lata tlu Faralui bugiuf*. 
Roman Charaatei. Cr. Std, 7a. 
WOLLASTON, AMTSVB N. 

ItuuIkUou of tlu AnvKxl BolMlU. B07, Sro. £3 2b. 
■nffUali-Peisl&ii SlotlcauuT. Compiled from Original Sonroei. 



BATIU, — . 

BlnrhwHu. DemjSio. St. 
FOBBBS. DUSCAS, LL.D. 

Btntf^i Ofunmar, with PhraaeB and DialoguoB. Bo;, Svo- 12a. 6d. 

Bengali Baader, with a TrangUtion and VoisbnlaiT. Sidf. Bro. laa. 6d. 
SAUGaTOS, -. 

B«iiK«U> Sanlozlt, uiA angllKb Dlotlonarr, adapted lor Stndenta 
in either longuagsi to whioh ia added ao Indei, serving as a reTBTsed 
dictianar;, 4to. SOa. 
Vabo VftCl. ISmo. 7b. 
Tot» ItaAu. Dem; Bvo. 5>. 



FORBES, LUSCAN, LL.D. 

AxiMe aitaamMX, intended mors eipedallT for llis nae of yonng man 
pieparing for the £a«t India Ciril Serrioe, and alio forths nae of aelt- 
iDBtruetisg atudenta ingeneiBl. BojalSra., oloth. 18a. 
Axablo Baadlng Lraaona, oongisting of Emmj Eitnota from the belt 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Bo;. Sto., elot^ Us. 
KATAT, ASSAAD TAZOOB. 

Tha Baatarn TrawallaT'i Xntarpratai ; or, Anblo Wltliout a 
Teaoher. Oblong. Ss.Sd. 
PALMER, Fnf. K S., U.A., te. 
AxaUo Oitaumta 810. ISs. 

Th» AtkUo Maaiwl. Comprising a Dondsnaed Orammar of both 
Claasical and Hodem Aiabio> Beftding Lesions and Eiereijns, with 
Analyses and a yoeabulary of useful Words. Foap. 7b. 6d. 
RIOSABDSON, — . 

AnUo, PattlMI, and Bngllsli DlotloaaTr. Edition of 18S2. Bj- 
F. Johnson. Mo., cloQi. £1. 
STEISaABB, Dr. F. 

■tndanta' AiftUo-Bnffllah Diotionur. J>eDii Sro. SOs. 
BngUalt-AcaMc SloUonaJT. DemfSro. 38i. 
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W. H. ALi,Hif & Co., 



BBOJm, -. 

Z>latioD*rj, raramedi with a JMotlonuT ol Uie Xiied DUIaota ni 

Tel[x«oo, 3 td1«. fn 1. B07, avo. £6. 
BMtdwr. 8to. a Tola. IJa. 

M, Teloogoo and Engliidi. 8vo, Ga. 6d. 



BABISOTON, — 

Onunmar (High I>l&l»ot). ito. 12b. 

Oooroo PMMUUtui. Demy Mo.Z 8b. 
FJiBCir.JX, — , 

TuuU mottonaxr. S Tola. K 
61. IT. 



MATOS. -. 

SpclUnr, Otucattee ud Englldi. 7b. 60. 
8EAFUAJI SDAUI. 



BALLASTJNS, JAXES B,, i^tlu SooHuh Nonil and MiKtor]! ^codmy. 
A. Onuuiwi Of til* Mkliratta XaaLguMg: Tia the nae ol tb 

India College at HBjlejbnif. Ito. Gb. 



SITEKSS, Dr. 'I. J. W. 

MaliV, AcUaMMi FrMlOll, lAd EngUali Voe*bnl»r7. Alplubtti- 
c>ll7 Binmged nnder eadi of the loni laiiguagea. With a ooaiilBa Mala; 
anuDDUu. FortSn). 7s. «d. 
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13 W1.TSBL00 Plaoz, Paij. MaIiL. 



MABBBMAS, - 



Tl«w Of OUnB, tor Phtlologiaal ParpoBes. Cantainiiig b Sketcb st 
ChineH CtaTOnolagr, Oeognphr, OoTemment, Be1i«ioo, ttai Cogtonu, 
dsBigiwd lOE those who itnd; the Chinese laugnige, 4to, fla. 

PVa HTO. 

BAVSBTT, ItaJBt K. Q., Bombay In/antrv (Ktlirnl), Author o; the Pu^Uo 

Oramnur, DutwHOTH, S(l«ctitriu Prao and PoaUcid, SriwliDiH A°™ thi 

Portri qf tfc# ^sW« (BrvstKh TriKulatiMi), ^•j)p'» Kiiki, In, ie. 

Tlla Pna'Uo Majiiial. Comprising a CoDaiee Onnrnm ) EieiciHe 

andDialOBoee! FuiiliuPlitwisSiPTOTsrba, ud Vooabnluj. Fo&p. S*. 



dW. Sto. iSa.Bi. 
Slop's riiblM Is OkzstitlDa. Bto., bound. 12b. ed. 
KACKENZIS, Captain C. P., lah t/HM.'t Cmwlor Sni». 

A Tnzklsll Miwiwltl . Compilibig b Condeneed OtBUUiuu with Idiom- 
■tio FhnaeB, EieralBeB and DlBlogueB, and TooBbnluj. Sb. 

SEsrs, —. 

BngllBli-OunmtlM and Okrn«tloa'-HivllBh UMloiMrr. a vols. 
(Toi;ili^tl;du>i*esd,) £8. 
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W. H. Allbm & Co., 



W. H. ALLEN ft Co.'b Oriental Manuals. 

CUBES, Cuptain H, IF., R.E. 

Tll« Paraian Muinal. Contaiuiiig a Condee Gruninar. with Eiar- 
ciiMB, Ueefut Fhnan, DialogneB, and Subjects foi TraiislatioD into 
PaiBUn I aUo x Tooabnlarj of Uuful Woida, English uid FenlsJi. 
l&no. 7b. «d. 

aoTjas, A. E. 

X«T to tlM BurolaM la WlUlkiUB'l BuUMrlt If kumI. ISmo. 

ta. 
MACKEBZIB, CayUiin C. F. 

A Tnrklali MajinAl. Campriaing a Condeiued Onunnur witli Idiom- 
atio PhrH«eB, EiejTciBee aod Di&lo^es, And Vooabulafj. 6b. 
FALKER, Frafiiior E. a., KA., ic., A«.lhot of " A Grammat of tlu Arabic Lan- 

TIu AtaMo Xuiiul. CompriiliiK a Coadeosed OrBnmur of botli 
Classical and Kodem Arabic ; Beading Leaeona and Sieroisea, witb 
Analjaea and a Vocabularj at Uaef ui Words. Fcap. 7fl- 6d. 
FlSCOrr, FUBDEBSC, X.&.A.S., Conitponimg Mmler (if tht jlnjutMn-iJ'rinjai, 
Editor (Hid ilntwlator 0/ tht " S'akv.nlald in Hindt," Editor of On JJtM 
" AlifLaild," and Tra^ilalOT of the Santkrit " Silapailiia." 
Til* Hindi MULnal. Comprising a QiBminaT of tbe Hindi Langnage 
both Utenry and Provincial i a ComplBta Sjntai ; EiBKiaea in yarioofl 
Btjlea of Bindl CompoBltion ; Dialoguea on eeveral subjeota; and a 
Complete Vocabnlary. 

purrs, J. T. 

TmlMa'a BIuAubMuI Ma.»inai, Containing a Conpendlona Grammar, 
Exeraisee for Traualation, Dialogues, and Vocabulai?, ia the Eoman 
Chaiucter. Kew Sdition, antirel; revimd. 18mo, 3b. 6d. 
RA TERTT, Major H. G. 

Tlie PlM'Ma M^ll'^*-'' I Comprising a Concise Qrammar EieroiHS and 
Dialogues; FamillarFhrases, FroTerbB,sndTooabiilar;. Fcap. 5a. 
SCHHURHASN, J. KESTOB. 

Xli* BoiBlui Xaniwl. Comprielng a CondeoBed Grammar, IlieroIeeB 
with Analyaea, UaeCul Dialoguea, Beading liesaons, Tablea ot Coins, 
Weights and Heaeurea, and a Collection ol Idiums and Froierbe, alpba- 
batioallj acrangad. 
TIES, Bn. ASTON, P*.D., M.K.d.S. 

BKTPUmi, Bjrrlan, and Kortli-AftlaMi HtUldlKKik. A Simple 
Phraae-B(»k in Ei^lish and Arabio for the use of Uie British Foraea, 
Civilians, and Besidents in Egypt, fcap. ie. 
WILUAUS, HOSIER. 

■uuorlt MumaL To which U added a Vooabnlar;, b; A. E. Oough. 
IBmo. 7e. «d. 



Oriental Works in the Press. 
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13 Watebloo Place, I'all Mai.l. 



Maps of India, ftc. 

MW9T9. AUtti i Co.'s Xap» of India ntre rwLwd ond much imprmjed inTing 1878, 

A Oanaial Map of IdOIb. Corracted to 11676. Campilad cMeflj from 
SurrajB sieculsd bj order of the GBrecnmBnt of India. On all elieeU 
— BiiB, 5ft. Sin, wide, Sft. tin, high, «a , or on loth, in case, £3 IBa. 6d. ; 
or tolters, Tamiahed, £3 3s, 

BEION, HENET F. 

A BaU«TO Map of InOlA. In trame. 21a. 

DlMxlot Map of India. Corrected to 1876. Divided into CaUwtaratea 
with the TelegTsphB and Knilwaye from Qovernment SnrTBTH. On ali 
aheete— eiie, £ft. 6iu. high, Sft. 8iu. wide, £2( inacaae, £2 12i. 6d.; or 
ivUeia, varniehed, £3 Ss. 

HAndbOok of ScfeTBnoe to the Mapa of India. aMag the LBlltude 
md LODgitude of places of note. 18nio. 3b. ed. 

Map of India. Correetad to 1S76. From the most recent aatliaritieB. On 
two sheets— eiza, 2tt. lOin. wide, Sft. Sin. high. 16a. i or on oloth, in a 
case, £1 Is. 

Map of til* Bontaa in IndlA. Corrected to 1874. With Tables of Dis- 

. tancea between the principal Towns and Military Btatians. On one 

Bhset— size, 2ft. Sin. wide, 2ft. Sin. high, Bs. ! or oo cloth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of tti« Wastern Prorlnooa of Klndooatan— the Fanjab, Cabool, 
Sclude, Bhawulpore, Ac.— inclading all the Statea between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On foor 9heot9-9iEe, 4ft. 4in. wide, 4ft. 21d. high, 30s. j or 

Map of India and China, SimialL, Slam, tlia MalAJT PAnlnrala, 
and tlw EmplEa of Anom. Oo two sheets— aiie, 4tt. 3tn, wide, 
3ft. *in. high, IBs. i or on olotb, in a case, £1 Sa. 
Map of tlu Btaam Commnnlcation and Overland Bouta* between 
Engliind, India, China, and Auatialia. In a ease, 14b. on rollers, and 
Tarnished, 18s. 
Map of OhlsB. From the moat anthentic sonrces of infoimation. One 
large sheet— size, 2tt. Tin. wide, 2ft. 2lu. high, 6s.! or on cloth, in case, 
8b. 
Map of tlia Woild. On Uercator's Projection, showing the Tracts ol the 
Earlj Navigatflrs, the Cnrrenta of the Ocean, the Principal Lines ol 
great Circle Bailing, and the most recent discoTeries, On four Bhe«l«— 
size, act. 2in. wide, «ft. Sin. h^h, £2 ; on oloth, in a case, £2 10a. ; or 
with rollers, and Tamiahed, £3. 
BnaaUn Olllclal Map of OanMal Aala. Compiled in Accordance with 
the Disc - ■ - - - — 



the year 1S77. :bi two sheets. 10a. «d. ) or in cloth ct 
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W. H. AI.LBH & Go. 



Works in the Press. 



Mm of Ohmr^aUz. 

Br the l»ts DoogUa Jarrold. With 11 Origiiul niiutntttoiu by W. K. 
TbtBkmj, Edited iti the lat« BlBnohird Jarrold. 
XIu Otdaxi of OUvalzy. 

Br Uajor Lawrenoe Archer. TlUi an DliutrMlOn ol Ereir Order. 4to. 
Bportlnff un In India. 

Br Colonel Beber Dmry. 
A Qii*«D b7 Xlffht Dlvln*. 

Br Kathleen O'Ueua. 



Br Albart Albas. 
TIu TlMozlan Ink. 
Br Xdmrd Walford. M.A. 



FaraiMi OBllrxaplir. 

Br the late Frateseor PalmeF. 
W«1— , QaMn of IMU. 
Br Pl>r» ^IVlor. 
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NEW 
ORIENTAL WORKS. 



A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and 

"RngliaTi, By John T, Plaits, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the UniTersitj of Oxford, late Inspector 
of SohoolB, Central Prorinoes, India. Imperial 8to. 
1,260 pp. £8 8s. 

The Student's Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
panion Volnme to the Author's English- Arabic Dio- 
tionary. By F. Stkinoass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Mnnioh, &o. Boyal 8vo. 1,242 pp. ^^2 10a. 

English-Arabic Dictionary, ^or the Use of both 
Travellers and Students. By F. Sieinoass, Ph.D., 
of the UniTersity of Munich. Boyal 8to. 466 pp. 



An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. By Abthus N. Woixasion, H.M.'s 
Indian (Home) Berviee, Translator of the " Anrar-i- 
Hnhaili," £o. Demy Sto. 462 pp. 26s. 

A Tanul Handbook; or, Fnll Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Bev. G. A. Pops, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lessons — General Index. 
Part U. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
" Eurral "—Key to the Eieroises. Part HI. Dic- 
tionaries : I. Tamil-English — II. English- Tamil. 

London : — 
W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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InJanaaty imdJuty of each year ii pubUth»d in ivo.,priot 10«. 6iL. 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 



OoimtNn. 

OIVIL. — Qradfttion Uita of Otvil Serrioe, Bangsl. MadrBB, and Bombay. 
Civil Aimuitaats. Legielfttive Oooncil, EccleslaBtioal EatablishmentB, 
EducatioDsl, Fablic WorXs, Judicial, Marias, Medical, Land Refenae, 
Political, Postal, PoUoe, Guetome and Salt, Foreat, RegiatraClon and 
Railway and Telegraph DeportmentB, Law Courts, SnTveys, Jic. &a. 

MILIT ART.— Gradation List of the Qenaral and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-GBneral's and 
Quartermasters-GencrarB Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troopa serving in India (including Itojal Artillery. Hoyat Ec^i- 
neers. Cavalry, lofnutry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
RegimsntB, Command or-in-Chiof and Staff, Qarriaon InstniotioQ StatT, 
InoJan Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Mihtary Departments of the three Presidencies, Veteriaar; De- 
partments, TaUea ahoning the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired OfBeers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. Qeorge. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Regulations for Admisaion of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Sapplements. Civil Service Pension Code — relating to 
the Covenanted and Unoovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
StaS Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Fnrlongb Pay. 



THE 

ROYAL KALEiNTDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER. 

FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1885. 

CoNTAJHIHfl A OOKREOT Lmt OF THE TwENTY-FlR8T IllPEBIAL 

Pahliament, summoned to meet for thbib First 

Session— March 5th, 1874. 
House of Peera — House of Commons — Sovereigns and Rulers of Stalea 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Scienceand Art Department— Queen's 
Household— Government OfDces— Mint— Cuatoma — Inland Revenue — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Consuls Abroad - 
Naval Department — Navy Liat — Annj Department — Army List — Law 
I Courts — Police — Eocleaiaatioal Department — Clergy List — foundation 
Schools— LitCTorj Institutions- City of London— Banks— Railway Com. 
poniea — Hospitals and Inatitutions— Chariljea — Mieoallaneous Institutions 
— Sootland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other nsefnl information 



Price with Index, 7s. ; withtmt Index, 5*. 
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ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 

firial §n]tttt 

INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 



Alibn'b Indian Mail containt tbe fnlleil and moM authentic Reports 
of all imporUot Occarrenco in the CouDtriei to which it is deToteil, com- 
piled chieB; riom private and eicluaiie soarcea. It baa been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispeiuabU to ill who have Pricnda or Rcla- 
tiiea in the Bait, u aOTordiog the only comet information regarding the 
Services, Movemenla of Troopi, Shipping, and all eventa of Domestii; anii 
indliidual inUrest. 

The anbjoined liat of the luaal Contents will ahow the iroporunce and 
rarietj nf the information concentrated in Allin'b Inoian Mail. 



of aupa 
PaaBanferi 
C onunBrciBl— St&t* of tha Hark eta 
Indian SecttTttlaa 
FrelBhtB 



Summary and Review of Eaalern New§. 
PraclB of Pablle IntelliKanoe SUpplnt-AnlTal of Shlpa 
Selections from tlie Indian Preaa 

M of Troopa 
Tha aovammeiit Qaaetta 
Oonrta K«rttal 
Domaatic InteUlnenea— Blrtba 
„ MaiTlasea 

Some InteUigenct relating to India, ^c. 
Orlcliikl Artlelea Arrivala rvportad tn EnKUtiiid 

HisceUaneona InformatiOD Oapartnrea „ „ 

Appointment a, Estenalona of Stalpplnc— Airlval of Bhlpa 

TloTwha, feo., be. ,, „ Faaaanceri 

ClTil j , Departure of Shlpa 

HUttarr I II (I Pasaenrera 

EeclaalaatlGal and; ,, Veaael apoken wltb 

Marine *c. 4>c. Ogc. 

Berlew of Worka on the Baat, and Votloea of all aOUza oonnactad 
-wltb IndlBi and the Bervloaa. 



bind Dp the ^ 

ASIATIG MH UAL REGIST ER ANO UBRAflY Of REFEREHCL 
London r W. H. ALLEN 4 Co., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, ! 

(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Edited by JOHN H. DTaBAH. 

Crown 8vo. 8t. 6d. each. Already ixmed: — 
QeOPge Eliot. B; Mathilda Blikd. 



George Sand. By Bbbtba. Tbohu. 



Maria Edgewopth. Bj Hblbn Zimhsbh. 



Emily BpontS. By A. Mabt F. Bosihbos. 



Mar7 Lamb. B7 Akrb Gixohbist. 



Mai^apet Fuller. B7 Jtilia Wabd Howb. 
Elizabeth Fry. By Mbb. B. B. Pitman. 



Countess of Albany. By Vebron Lbb. 



Harriet Martineau. By Mas. FBinnoK Millbb. 



Yokumet in Preparation: — 
Madame Roland. By Mathildb Bliitd. 



Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clabee. 



Madame de Stael. By Bblla Ditpft. 
Margaret of Navarre. By Mabt A. Robinson. 



Vittoria Colonna. By Mibs A. Ebnnabd. 



London: W. H. AZXEN ft CO., 13 Waterloo Plaoe. 8.W. 
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